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THE CONCEPTION OF POSITIVE LAW IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 


—_— ———— ee 
— — 


‘* The law, which moved the admiration of Sir William 
Jones has ceased, in one sense, to be living law, and must 
be sought at the present day, not in our books of report, but 
in the texts of our sages, and in the writings of the successive 
Jurisconsults by whom Hindu Law was gradually moulded 
into system. Legal antiquities ought to engage our special 
attention as India offers a rich and varied field for such 
enquiries. The harvest has long been ripening for the sickle, 
but as yet, to our reproach, the reapers are few in number, 
and that wealth of materials which should be our pride is 
now our disgrace.”—(Sir Rashbehari Ghosh.) 


The Conception of Positive Law in 
Ancient India 


_ The greatest obstacle to a comparative study of the legal 
history of ancient India is the influence of the Analytical 
School of Jurists of which John Austin was the most con- 
spicuous representative. The present generation has 
consciously or unconsciously imbibed the Austinian doctrine— 
that Law is a command of a determinate political superior 
to an inferior enforced by sanction. Every serious student 
of comparative legal history who studies the evolution of 
law, from the earliest germination of legal consciousness in. 
ancient societies, realises the various inconsistencies in the 
doctrine of the great jurist. The main plank in Austin’s 
theory—that sovereignty must reside in a determinate body— 
is inconsistent with the modern conception of popular 
sovereignty, ignores the power of public opinion and 
takes no account of “political sovereignty.’’ His theory 
has been criticised by a formidable array of distinguished 
historical jurists like Maine, Clark, Sidgwick, Lowell, and 
others. As Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, it is a historical 
fact that sovereignty has often been in the hands of persons 
not determinate. The Austinian theory of law as a command 
emanating from a determinate superior—has been criticised 
on the ground that it ignores the great body of customary 
law which has never had its origin in the will of a deter- 
minate political superior. It errs in treating law as merely 
command. It identifies sovereignty with legal despotism. 
It exaggerates the single element of force in law to the 
neglect of all other historical’ facts and the forces and 
influences which contribute to the evolution of legal norms. 
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But Austin’s theory is not wholly defective. The contents 
of legal systems may be complex and variable, but the idea 
of law is comparatively simple. Despite all criticism, Austin’s 
main position is unassailable, regarded as a summary of 
existing facts. What the State wills, that the individual 
can be compelled to obey by means of coercive sanctions. 

When the evolution of Jurisprudence reached a compara- 
tively mature stage in ancient India, we find that amidst 
the labyrinths of secular and ceremonial rules and rituals 
positive law gradually differentiated itself from _ religious 
and semi-religious injunctions. When the state became the 
determining factor in the administration of law and _ justice, 
positive law secured for itself a definite position and estab. 
lished its sway by virtue of the punishment which the State 
would inflict in case of its infringement. 

In the later Smritis the main principles of Austinian 
theory are noticeable :— 


Smrity-a4chara-vyapetena margen-adharshitah paraih 
Avedayati ched-rajie vyavahara padam hi tat.? 


“Tf a person, molested by others in the way which con- 
travenes the Smriti or established usage, complains to the 
King, that gives rise to a topic for judicial proceeding.” As 
pointed out by Dr. P. N. Sen,” this injunction of Yajfiavalkya 
implies three elements, 722. 

1.— transgression of law as laid down in the Smriti or 
established by usage, 

2.—injury to some one other than a transgressor, and 

3.—intervention of the King in his judicial capacity. The 
Hindu conception of positive law was not very different from 
the Austinian theory thereof. 

(1) It emphasises that “law was added because of 
transgressions.” 


1 Ydjtavalkya, II, 5., Stenzler’s Edition (1849), p. 45. 
2 “ Hindu Jurisprudence ” (Tagore Law Lectures, 1909), p. 29. 
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(2) It shows that the intervention of the King is called 
for because and in so far as these transgressions cause injury 
to people other than the transgressors. 

(3) It indicates that whether a transgression be of some 
rule of action laid down in the Smritis or of some established 
usage, in either case it is the intervention of the King, who is 
the protector of the people and dispenser of justice, that 
converts religious or customary law into positive law. 

This comparison also shows some points of difference as 
well. According to Austin, law, in its normal form, consists 
of commands emanating from the Sovereign in the State and 
the duty of enforcing the same is a self-imposed duty. But 
according to the great Hindu jurist Law issues from a 
source superior to the Sovereign and the duty of enforcing 
the same is cast upon him from above. Thus the Brihada- 
ranyaka- Upanishad lays down :— 


“Sa n-aiva vyabhavat-tach-chhreyortipam-atyasyijat 
dharmam 
Tad-etat kshatrasya kshatram yad-dharmas-tasmad- 
dharmiat-param n-asti . 
Atho abaliyan baliyansam &samsate dharmena yatha 
raj-aivam 
Yo vai sa dharmah satyam vai tat 
Tasmat satyarh vadantam-ahur-dharmam vadat-iti 
dharma vi vadantam satyam vadat=iIti 
Etad-dhy-ev-aitad-ubhayam bhavati.’ 


oY LG seats created still further the most excellent Law 
(dharma). Law is the Kshatra (power) of the Kshatra, there- 
fore there is nothing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even 
a weak man rulesa stronger with the help of the Law, as 
with the help of a King. Thus the Law is what is called the 
true. And if a man declares what is true, they say he 


1 I, 4,14; Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol.’ XIV, p. 93. 
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declares the Law, and if he declares the Law, they say he 
declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” ' 

In the Dharma-Sitras we find that the protection of all 
created beings as well as the infliction of lawful punishments 
was the primary duty of a King. Manu went so far 
as to identify the King with Punishment and _ laid 
down that the enforcement of coercive sanctions was a 
Dharma :— 

Sa rija purusho dandah sa neta sasita cha sah 
Chaturnim-asramanam cha dharmasya pratibhih smritah 
Dandah sasti prajah sarvaé danda ev-abhirahshati 

Dandah supteshu jagarti dandam dharmam vidur-budhah.° 


“Punishment is (in reality) the King (and) the male, 
that the Manager of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called 
the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law. 

“Punishment alone governs all created beings, 
punishment alone protects them, punishment watches 
over them while they sleep; the wise declare punishment 
(to be identical with) the Law.” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV, 
p. 219.) 

The author of the Sukraniti like the earlier Smriti writers 
also enjoins the King to administer justice by the infliction 
of punishment :— 


Dushta-nigrahanam kuryyiad-vyavahar-anudarsanaih. 

Sv-ajiiaya varttitura Sakta sv-idhina cha sada praja.‘ 

“The King should punish the wicked by administering 
justice. The subjects who are made to observe his orders 
are always under his authority.” (S.B.H., Vol. XIII, 
p. 183.) 


' Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XV, p. 89. 
2 Gautama, X, 7,8; and XI, 28. Apastamba, II, 6, 10, 6. Vasishtha, XIX, 1. 

Cf. Vishnu, III, 2. ; 
3 VII, 17 and 18; Cf. VII, 27. 
* IV, 6,1. 
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Thus the idea of sanction' as an essential element of law. 
was emphasised by the Hindu Jurists, specially by the author 
of the later Dharma-Sastras. 

The system of law prevalent in ancient India grew not 
out of legislation but was based on religion. The old Roman 
definition which the jurisconsults preserved even up to the 
time of Justinian—Jurisprudentia est rerum divinarum atque 
humanarum notitia—also points to the same - conception. 
Like other ancient people, the ancient Indians believed that 
their laws came from the gods. The divine origin is referred 
to in the above passage of the Brihadaranyaka. The ideal 
King in ancient India was also accounted .semi-divine. 


Arajake hi loke-smin sarvato vidrute bhayat 

Rakshartham-asya sarvasya rajanam-asrijat prabhuh 
Indr-Anila-Yam-Arkanim-Agnes-cha Varunasya cha 
Chandra-Vittesayos-ch-aiva matra nirhritya sasvatih.* 


“For, when these creatures, being without a King, 
through fear dispersed in al] directions, the Lord created a 
King for the protection of this whole (creation), taking (for 
that purpose) eternal particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, 
of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, of the Moon and of the Lord 
of Wealth (Kubera).” (S. B. E., Vol. XXV., p. 216.) 

‘The ancient Cretans attributed their laws, not to Minos, 
the actual law-giver, but to Jupiter. The Lacedaemonians 
believed that their legislator was not Lycurgus, but Apollo. 
The Romans beiieved that Numa wrote under the inspiration 
of the celebrated Goddess Egeria. The Etruscans believed 
that they had received their laws from the god Tages. The 


* The Hindu Jurists, however, constantly reminded the King to administer justice 
and to enforce coercive sanctions with great circamspectiou and with an eye to all the 
surroznding circumstances, like the status of the criminal, the nature of the crime, etc. ; 
eg., Gautama, XI{, 51; Apastamba, II, 11, 27, 18; Vasistha, XIX,9; Vishnu, III, 91, 
Manna, VII, 16, 19, 27-32 and Yajiavalkya, 1; CCCIX-CCOXI, CCCLIV. 

* Manu, VII, 3and 4. 
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ancient Indians believed that their law-giver was Varuna— 
the great upholder of order, physical and moral (Rita)—who 
punished the transgressors of his commands.! Thus the Vedic 
seer sang with characteristic candour :— 


Yat kirn ch-edath Varuna daivye jane-bhidroham 
manushyas-charamasi 
Achitti yat-tava dharma yuyopima ma nas-tasmad 
enaso deva ririshah.’ 


‘* Whatever the offence which we men commit, Varuna, 
against divine beings, whatever law of thine we may through 
ignorance violate, do not thou, divine Varuna, punish us on 
account of that iniquity.” (Wilson’s translation, Vol IV, 


p- 181.) 
Thus the ancient people thought that Manu, Solon, 


Lycurgus, Minos cr Numa might have reduced the laws of 


1 In the Atharva-Veda illimitable knowledge is also ascribed to this omniscient 
Varuna :— The great superintendent of them sees, as it were, from close by ; whoever 
thinks to be going on in secret, all this the gods know. Whoso stands, goes about, whoso 
goes crookedly, whoso goes about hiddenly, who defiantly—what two sitting down together 
talk, Kiug Varuna, as third, knows that. Both this earth is King Varuna’s, and yonder 
great sky with distant margins (G@nta); also, the two oceans are Varuna’s paunches; also 
in this petty water is he hidden. Also whoso should creep far off beyond the sky, he should 
pot be released from King Varuna; from the eky his spies go forth hither; thousand-eyed, 
they look over the earth. All this King Varuna beholds (vi-caks)—what is hidden between 
the two firmaments, what beyond ; numbered of him are the winkings of people; asa 
gambler the dice, (so) does he fix these things.” (IV, 16, 1to5; Whitney’s Atharva-Veda, 
pp. 116-177). 

‘‘The might and greatness of eternal highest beings, their wisdom and justice, their 
sublimity and kindliness are united in the chief Aditya, Varuna...... They (the hymns of 
the Veda) picture the god as the all-wise creator, preserver and regent of the worlds, the 
omniscient protector of the good and avenger of the evil, holy and just, yet full of pity,” 
(Dr. Kaegi’s “ The Rigveda,” translated by Dr. Arrowsmith, pp. 61-62). As Dr. Kaeyi has 
pointed out, it was in later times that Vuruna was lowered to a mere god of the waters, 
which stream down from the sky to the earth. 

“Varuna opened for thee, O Sindhu, paths to flow ” (X, 75, 2.) . 

“ Without trouble Varuna set the waters free” (X, 124. 7.) 

: (Vide Dr. Kaegi’s ‘* Rigveda,” pp. 154-5.) 

* Rigveda, VII, 89, 5. Vide Afrecht’s Ed., Volume II, p. 67. Varuna is freqnently 
spoken of asa king (raj& Varunah), as a king of the universe (viévasya bhuvanasys) and 
ag am universal monarch (samrdt), (Muir's Sanekrit Teats, Vol. V, p. 122.) 
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their times to writing, but they could not have made them. 
The ancient laws were never invented by any one nor were 
they created by any legislators in the modern sense of the 
term. As Coulange has pointed out, there is truth in all 
these traditions as they indicate that the veritable legislator 
among the ancients was not a man, but a religious belief 
which men entertained.’ 

But the facts showing that State Justice was ultimately 
enforced by means of coercive sanctions, suggestive and 
interesting as they are, should be regarded in their true histori- 
cal perspective, as the final outcome of a long unconscious 
process of evolution, fraught with infinite moment to the 
human race. For as we go back upon the history of Law, 
we very soon reach a point at. which the theories of Austin 
are helpless to explain facts. Take for instance, the Smriti— 
a source of law, an authority which great masses of men feel 
themselves bound to follow, not. because they choose but 
because they must. But certainly it is not a command of 
the Sovereign in a State, direct or indirect. The conception 
of command was not unknown to the ancient Hindus, for 
example, Jaimini in his Mimams&-Sitras says 


Chodana lakshano-rtho dharmah? 


** Dharma or duty is that which, being discernible, is 
indicated by Vedic injunction.” (S. B. H., Vol. X, p. 3.) 

This injunction was not the command of a political 
superior to a political inferior but it emanated from a source 
which was superior to both and which was equally binding 
upon all. Dharma was above the king and bound him equally 
as it did the meanest object. Upon critical examination 
ancient laws may turn out to be the work of private persons. 
We find the Code of Hamurabi or the Code of Manu, or other 
ancient Codes, often purely impersonal documents, compiled 


1 “The Anctent City,” Bk, III, Ch. XI. 
* I, II, 2. 
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‘no ‘one exactly knows how, or by whom. Yet it is the 
controtling force which shapes the daily conduct of large 
masses of men. They do not even consider the propriety 
‘of challenging its authority or disregarding its provisions. 
Tt is not the work of the State; it may not even be recognised 
by the State. We may even go further back in the primitive 
stages of humanity, there may be to State to recognise it. 
Yet the essential ideas of law, the evident ancestors of our 
modern juristic notions, are clearly there. Hence, the 
‘Austinian conception of law has proved to be historically 
incorrect, almost useless in considering the ancient systems 
of Jurispradence. As Lawrence Lowell has remarked, the 
‘definition of Austin is not universally trae of law in general.’ 
‘The Nev-Austinian School has also pointed out the great 
mistake of Austin in regarding law as the command of the 
Sovereign to the subjects, the theory of Austin thereby giving 
‘countenance to the inference that law is the arbitrary creation 
of the raler; whereas it is a command not of the ruler but of 
the State comprising both the ruler and the ruled. The 
Austinian theory has proved even pernicious as men under the 
influence of the Analytical School have disputed the existence 
of Hindu Law except as “a mere phantom of the brain 
imagined by Sanskritists without Law and lawyers without 
Sanskrit.” : 

In primitive systems ‘of law where custom had inherent 
force and could even supersede the edicts of the King or 
statute law of the realm, the definition of Austin cannot hold 
good. A custom has its binding effect because the people 
Observe it, not because it has been set by a political superior 
to a political inferior. Law is not really what the Sovereign 
enacts but what the subjects observe. The Austinian theory, 
although more accurate at the present day, is absolutely 
inaccurate when applied to primitive societies, in which law 


1 ** Essays on Government,” p. F097. 
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was mostly based on pre-existent custom.’ It would serve 
very little useful purpose in our study of ancient Indian 
jurisprudence. It is historically untrue, as Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine has pointed out, in the case of ‘countries where 
the king is not law-making but merely tax-gathering. ‘Take, 
fot instance, the injunction of avoiding forbidden food which 
‘is so constantly repeated by the Hindu jurists :—e.g., “All 
intoxicating drinks are forbidden.”? Vasishtha,? Vishnu;' 
and Manu also laid down the same injunction in ‘the strictest 
possible terms and made the breach of it a mahapataka. We 
‘cannot deny the above rule the title of law simply because 
it deals with the private conduct of a person and not in his 
dealings with others. If the British Parliament or the French 
Legislature would pass a bill embodying such provision and 
interdicting the use of specific articles, Austin would unhesi- 
'‘tatingly accept the same as law. But that would be really 
laying too mucb stress on the method of law-making in 
western countries and on the peculiarities of modern juris- 
prudence. Fustel de Coulange © has dwelt upon the omni- 
potence of the ancient state of Greece and Rome and the 
far-reachmg nature of the legislation which included 
the minutest details of private life. The Athenian law 
forbade men to remain single. Sparta punished not only 
‘those who remained single but even those who married 
late. At Athens the States prescribed labour, and at 
Sparta, idleness. At Locri the law forbade men to drink 
pure wine, at Rome wine was forbidden to women. It was 


' Frederick Harrison has pointed out that even in modern states there are some laws 
which can hardly be made to exhibit the characteristics of a command, obligation and 
sanction; e¢.g., enabling Statutes, rules of interpretation, and judicial construction and 
procedure, etc. (‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” 1878.) 

2 Apastamba, 1, 5, 17,21. 8S. B. E., Vol. II, p. 63. 

3 1,19, 20. 8. B. B., Vol. XIV, p. 5. 

* XXXV, 1. S. B. E., Vol. VII, pp. 132-3. 

5 1X, 235. 8. B. E., Vol. XXV, p. 383. 

° ‘The Ancient City,” Bk. III, Ch. XVII. 
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acommon thing for the kind of dress to be invariably fixed 
by each city; the legislation of Sparta went so far as to 
regulate the head-dress of women and that of Athens forbade 
them to take with them on their jonrney more than three 
dresses. At Rhodes and Byzantium the law forbade men to 
shave the beard.’ Thus in the ancient world law was at first 
a part of religion. The ancient codes were collections of 
rites, liturgical directions and ceremonial rules joined with 
legal regulations. The laws regarding property and succession 
had to be picked out of a mass of rules for burial, worship 
of the dead and sacrifices. The ancient codes regulated 
penances, marriage rites and the worship of the dead. In 
those times law and religion were both blended together. 
Some primitive systems of law were administered not 
only to rational beings but also to animals and inanimate 
objects. There was a court at Athens which tried 
animals and inanimate objects guilty of injuring human 
beings. Plato, the great philosopher, recommended the 


1 The ancient State sometimes commanded a father to whom a deformed son was born 
to put him todeath. This law is found in the ancient codes of Sparta and of Rome as well 
as in the ideal codes of Aristotle and Plato. On the strength of a passage in the K4éthaka- 
Samhitd (XXVII, 9):— Tasmft-striyam jat@ch parisyanti na pumamsam,” Weber, 
Delbruck and Zimmer asserted that girl infants were exposed by the Vedic Indians 
(Altindisches Leben, pp. 319-20 and Z.D.M.G., Vol. XLIV, pp. 494-6). It is now clear after 
Bohtlingk’s explanation that Zimmer, Weber, Delbruck and others misunderstood the above 
passage which merely referred to the laying of the child aside (legt man bei Bette) while 
a boy was lifted up (Z.D.M.G,, Vol. XLIV, pp. 494-6). As remarked by Macdonell 
the passage described the innate sentiment of primitive people looking down with dis- 
favour upon the birth of daughters, (Vedic Indes, i, p. 395.) The Atharva Veda distinctly 
invokes the birth of a son and deprecates that of a daughter. ‘“ Prajapati, Anumati- 
Sinivali hath shaped; may he put eleewhere woman-birth; but may he put here a 
male” (VJ, 11,3; W. A. V., p. 289). It may bejnoted that Bohtlingk’s view referred to 
above had been accepted later by Roth and Delbruck (Z.D.M.G., XLIV, 496). 

We notice the expression of the same sentiment in a later hymn of the Atharva-Veda 
which prayed for keeping the male child safe in the embryonic stage ; 

“ Pinga, defend thou (the child) in process of birth ; let them not make the male 
female ; let not the egg-eaters injure the embryos; drive thon the kimiding from here.” 
(VIII, 6, 25; W. A. V., p. 498.) 

The Aitarcya-Br&hmana contains an old verse (VII, 15) which says that a daughter is 
a misery (kpipanam), while a son Is a light in the highest heaven. 
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trial and punishment of animals and lifeless objects (“ Laws,” 
IX, 12). The Exodus says, “If an ox gore a manor a 
woman that they die; then the ox shall be surely stoned 
and his flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit’? (XXI, 28). Many cruel punishments were 
also inflicted upon animals in the code of the Zendavesta, and 
we notice the survival of this primitive custom in mediaeval 
Europe.’ Although we do not notice any such absurd 
instance of the trial and punishment of animals and inanimate © 
objects in the history of Hindu Jurisprudenc., it is clear that 
some primitive systems of law did not satisfy the Austinian test 
of being confined merely to rational beings. ‘The Hindu Law, 
of course, made a distinction between sense of responsibility 
and its absence in the culprit for purposes of punishment 
and provided for compensation of loss and injuries suffered 
by persons in consequence of negligence of the owners of 
animals.” 

The Austinian definition of law, therefore, based either 
on the source of command or its contents or the being to 
which it is addressed is bound to be inapplicable to ancient 
systems of law. By describing juridical norms as orders 
emanating from the State, it looked upon law as exclusively 


‘In the English Law of Deodand, which survived up to the middle of the 19th 
century, there is a relic of the ancient custom that anything injuring or killing a man 
must undergo religious purification. A beast which killed a man or a tree which 
fell upon a man was deodund, ie., was confiscated and so!d for charity—-a somewhat 
humanised version of the old Athenian process whereby the axe that killed a 
man was brought to trial, and, if found guilty, solemnly thrown over the boundary of 
the city. Similarly animals were considered as amenable to laws up to very recent 
times on the continent of Europe and an elaborate process was followed specially 
by the French courts in the trial and the punishment of domestic and wild animals ; the 
last instance of the enforcement of this absurd law was in the year 1748, when a cow was 
hanged. 

* The question whether the animals and the gods have any share in the duty of 
practising Vedic observances is discussed in K&tya&yana’s Srauta-Sitras (1, 1, 4). 
KStydyana concludes that animals have no such duty as they only look to what is pear 
at hand and not to the rewards of a future world, 4.e., on account of the absence of 
rationality and conscience, 
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State product. Consequently, there can be no law where 
there is no State. In other words, neither customary law 
nor international law is true law. The essential mistake was 
the confusion of law with legislation. Comparative juris- 
prudence and comparative politics have clearly established 
this important fact—that constraint by State is not the 
fundamental attribute of the law, nor is it an element 
common to legal phenomena. Korkunov has justly observed, 
_ The law of each people is a result of a continuous evolution 
throughout its history. Every historic epoch, however, brings 
its own moral notions, its own. conditions of life, which 
determines the matter of its laws. So the law of a people 
is built up in hbistorical layers.”' The only universal 
conception in law is that there is a command—not necessarily 
by a determinate political superior in a State—with its conse- 
quent sanction in case of disobedience, whatever the source 
of the command or the nature of such sanction may be. and 
whoever may put the sanction in force, either the State 
Judiciary, or a formidable theocracy, or the communal} 
assembly. | 

Thus it is clear that to the question—what is law P— 
no categorical or comprehensive answer can safely be given. 
Not only do systems of law change their contents, but the 
conception of law itself changes with the progress of society. 
As we want to look at the history of laws and of their 
administration, we must glance at the evolution of the idea 
of law itself. And this glance will:show us something of the 
secret places of human thought. For man, in his earlier 
stages at least, is a very material creature; and law concerns 
his material interests. He is, likewise, a cregture of strong 
and ill-regulated passions; and law is the force which 
controls them. ‘Iherefore, men’s ideas of law are very 
genuine ; they are the expression of his inmost feelings, 
the truest possible index to his character and culture. The 


1 “Theory of Law,” Bk. I, Ch. II, See. 10. 
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study of law as a mass of arbitrary rules is, surely, one of the 
most repulsive pursuits in which a man of intelligence can 
engage. The study of a legal system, as a deliberate attempt 
to cover and regulate the material activities of man, appeals 
only to the logical faculties of a student and creates but a 
limited horizon. But the scientific study of Law as a record 
of human progress, as the golden deposit of the stream of 
Time, is worthy of the highest intellect and stimulating to 
the most gifted imagination. The study of the genesis and 
growth of law in ancient India and its practical administra- 
tion by the clan and the state is as fascinating as it is interest- 
ing. We shall follow the evolution of the law which has “the 
oldest pedigree of any known system of jurisprudence,” and in 
these days of national renaissance the study and investigation of 
the gradual emergence of the ethico-juristic consciousness of 
the ancient Indians is of the highest importance. 


EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND LAW. 


‘The earliest glimpse of Indo-Aryan society in the Rig- 
Veda reveals to us a tribal state—based on the family as the 
unit bound together by the tie of consanguinity and the 
worship of common ancestors. The Rig-Veda presents to 
us joint families of the patriarchal type founded generally 
on the principle of agnation. The earliest type of Roman 
polity closely resembled the ancient Indian. The Vedic 
polity was in its early stage a tribal state (jana) made up 
of number of clans (vié)' which were again aggregates of 
villages (grima). Similarly, the éribus of the ancient Roman 
City-State was made up of a number of clans (gens) which. 
were aggregations of families, bearing a common name and 
tracing their descent from a common ancestor.? Even in 
the developed political life of Italy there was a survival of the 
pagus—a tribal or ethnic unit composed of a number of 
villages (vici), which seems to resemble the ¢ribus of the 
fully formed City-State.* This interesting analogy shows 
that the earliest form of State both in ancient India and in 
ancient Italy was a confederation of smaller units, bound by 
the tie of kinship. From such evidences derived from 


1 The expression vis is of doubtful significance. As Keith and Macdonell have 
pointed ont, in many passages of the Rig-Veda the sense of “ settlement” is adequate 
and probable ; in other passages it means ‘‘ subject ’’ or ‘ people.”’ (V. I., II, pp. 305-6). 
There are other passages where it means ‘‘ clau,’’ a sub-division of the Jana or the whole 
tribe ; e.g., the above passaye shows that vii was different from Jana, Janmana and 
putra. In another passave (X, 91, 2) it is again differentiated from both griha and jana :— 

Sa daréata-Srir-ntithir-gribe grihe vane vane éisriye takkavir-iva 

Jana-janad janyo nSti-manyate viéa & ksheti vi$yo vigam-viéam 
Atharva-Veda (XIV, 2, 27,) uses vié as a division less than the whole people in the sense 
of clan (W.A.V., p. 758). Zimmer also takes viz in this sense (Alt Leben, p. 159) as ‘ Gan.’ 

2» ‘Roman Law, Muirhead, p. 6. 

> ‘‘Roman Pablic Life,” Greenidge. 
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comparative politics certain political philosophers have 
concluded that the family was the germ from which higher 
forms of social organism have been gradually evolved. 
There is a verse in the Rig-Veda which describes the different 
organisations in the Vedic polity and shows that the tribe 
was the highest political] unit. 


Sa ij-janena sa visé sa janmana sa putrair-vajam bharate 
dhana nribhih 
Devanam yah pitaram-avivasati sraddhamana havisha 
Brahmanaspatim 
(II, 26, 3.) 


“Wer den Vater der Gotter fiir sich zu gewinnen sucht, 
glaubigen Sinnes durch Opfer Brahmanaspati, der erlangt 
Beute Reichthum durch die Manuer: durch Stamm (janena), 
durch Gau (vic@), durch Verwandtschaft (janmana), durch 
Familie (putrath).” 

(Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 160.) 

The Vedic tribes had no words for their countries. ‘They - 
were mostly known as the Alinas, or USsinaras, or Kasis, etc. 
‘The . “ Paiicha-janah” or “ five tribes” are often mentioned 
in Vedic literature; both Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 119- 
123) and Macdonell (Sanskrit Literature, 153-54) have 
identified them with the Piarus, Turvasas, Yadus, Anus and 
Druhyus, who are all mentioned in one hymn of the Rig- 
Veda :— 


Yad-Indragni Yadushu Turvaseshu Yad-Druhyushv-Anushu 
Pirusha stah atah 
(I, 108, 8.) 


We get sometimes indirect descriptions of their geo- 
graphical settlements like “ Sapta-Sindhu,” ¢.e., a tract which 
was traversed by seven rivers. We have of course a few 
names of countries like Gandbara, Sindhu, etc., which show 
that particular tribes occupied these regions; but there was 
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no abstract notion of territorial states. These Vedic tribes 
were ultimately coalesced into nations with new names. 

Modern researches have established that the family was 
the initial society among the different races of mankind and 
that at a very early ethnical period the family often became 
patriarchal.’ From the Scriptural example of Jacob and 
Esau as well as from evidence of ancient Indo-European - 
history Sir Henry Maine pointed out that primitive com- 
munities were but expansions of single families into larger 
bodies of kindred, connected by common subjection to the 
highest male ascendant and by the bond of kinship, supposed 
or real. According to him the aggregation of these families 
formed the Gens or House ; the aggregation of Houses made 
the ‘ribe; the aggregation of Tribes constituted the 
Commonwealth or State. The State was thus the result of 
the expansion of its primordial cell, the family. From the 
patriarchal family have been successively evolved all the 
higher forms of political organisation and the genealogical 
organisation of society preceded the territorial. 

We must not fail to notice the luminous criticisms of 
the different writers who adversely commented upon Maine’s 
celebrated theory. Of them the first was the great philo- 
sopher, Herbert Spencer, who accused Maine of ignoring 
the great mass of barbarous and uncivilized peoples among 
whom parents exercise little or no control.2 McLennan 
also subjected Maine’s theory to critical examination and 
pointed out that the Hebrew Scriptures, where Maine 
perceives “the chief lineaments” of patriarchal Society, far 
from revealing the patria potestas and agnation bear witness 


' It is to be noted, however, that Sir Henry Maine was not quite correct in holding 
that the primitive family of the Roman type was the “ primordial cell of social develop. 
ment,’’ when he said that ‘‘ the effect of the evidence derived from comparative jurispru. 
dence is to establish that view of the primeval condition of the human race which ig 
known as the Patriarchal Theory.’’ (Ancient Law, Pollock's Edition, 1912, Ch. V, p. 131.) 

* ‘* Principles of Sociology,’' I, pp. 713-37. 
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to polyandry and the recognition of kinship in the female 
line.’ According to him abundant evidence of original 
promiscuity and of the maternal system of kinship is dis- 
closed among the ancient races.” From _ certain verses 
in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda and from certain 
passages in the different Smritis it has been argued that 
‘polyandry was in vogue for a very long time in ancient 
India. The following verse in the Rig-Veda,*? which is 
also repeated in the Atharva-Veda‘ has been cited as 
evidence of the custom of polyandry in Vedic India :— 


Tubhyam-agre pary-avahan siryam vahatuna saha 
Punah patibhyo jayam d& Agne prajya saha 


‘‘Mayest thou, O Agni, give to us husbands our wife, 
together with progeny...” ® 


Apastamba speaks of the forbidden practice of delivering 
a bride to a whole family (ula) :— 


Kulaya hi stri pradiyata ity-upadisanti 
Tad-indriyadaurbalyad-vipratipannam ° 


Brihaspati refers to the same custom (kule kanya- 
pradanam) almost in the same terms.’ An ambiguous 


s 


1 ‘* The Patriarchal Theory,’’ edited by Donald McLennan. 

2 Maine revised his opinion in hia later works—Early Law and Custom, Village 
Communities, and Early History of Institutions. Sir Frederick Pollock has justly remarked, 
‘much trouble and confusion might have been avoided, if Maine had in the first place 
expressly confined his thesis, as for all practical purposes it was confined to the Indo. 
European family of nations.'’ (Ancient Law, Pollock’s Edition, p. 177.) Whatever 
might be the case with other races, it is certain that at the earliest period of which we 
have any distinct knowledge—the patriarchal family was the condition of the Indo. 
European family of nations. 

2 X, 85, 38. 

* XIV, 2,1. 

§ Wilson's tr., Vol. VI, p. 230. 

° II, 10, 27, 2-4; 8. B. E., Vol. II, p. 164, Biihler’s ed, (Bombay), p. 93, 

' XXVII, 20; 8. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 389, 
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passage of Narada has also been construed in favour of the 
polyandrous theory :— 


Dve bharye kshatriyasy-anye vaisyasy-aika prakirttita 
Vaisyaya dvau pati jiieyav-eka-nyah kshatriyd-patib' 


A well-known rule of Manu? has also been construed 
_in favour of this theory as an instance of “ Gruppen-ehen ” 
or group marriage.” Manu in this verse lays down that the 
son of one among several brothers should be looked upon as 
the common son of all :— 


Bhratrinim-eka-jatanim-ekas-chet-putravan-bhavet 
Sarvam-stam-stena putrena putrino Manur-abravit 


The Vedic passages quoted above are no_ indications 
of polyandry in the Vedic period. ‘The whole adhyaya, if 
read carefully, proves that such inferences are untenable ; 
as the very next verse in the Rig-Veda would elearly 
show :— 


Punah patnim-agnir-adad-ayusha saha varchas& 
Dirghayur-asy& yah patir-jivati saradah satam 


“ gni gave the wife back again with life and splendour; 
may he who is her husband enjoying long life live a hundred 
years.” * 

Apastamba, Manu and Brihaspati were averse to the 
practice of Niyoga ; hence they have been interpreted as 
obviously referring to something different from Niyoga. 
But the text of Apastamba refers to an ancient custom which 
was enjoyed by the early sages but had been obsolete by his 
time. Manu merely repeats the dictum of VaSsishtha (XVII, 
10) which is also given in Vishnu Smriti (XV, 42). The 


| XIT,6; 8. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 166; Bib. Ind., p. 173. 
* 1X, 182; S. B. E., Vol. XXV, p. 365. 

5 Recht und Sitte, Jolly, p. 47. 

* Ry. X, 85, 39; Wilson's tr., Vol. VI, p. 230. 
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true meaning of Manu’s rule is quite clear from Bihler’s 
translation and does not refer to survivals of polyandry :— 

“Tf one among brothers, sprung from one (father), one: 
have a son, Manu has declared them all to have male off- 
spring through that son.” * 

The statement of Brihaspati occurs in a long text in 
which various forbidden practices, prevailing chiefly in 
South India, are recorded? The laconic text of Narada, 
properly understood, disproves the polyandrous theory. The 
literal translation of the text as—‘‘A Vaisya woman may 
take a husband of two different castes; and a Kshatriya 
woman may take a husband of one different caste,’’—lends 
itself easily tc mis-interpretation. But Jolly has _para- 
phrased the original text as follows—‘A Vaisya woman 
may either take a Vaisya husband, or she may wed a 
Kshatriya or a Brahman. A Kshatriya may either take a 
Kshatriya husband, or she may marry a_ Brahman.”> 
The true import of this passage is thus clearly against the 
polyandrous theory. 

According to Maine “relationship is exactly limited 
by the patria potestas. Where the potestas begins, kinship 
begins ; and therefore adoptive relations are among the kindred. 
Where the potestas ends, kinship ends; so that a son 
emancipated by his father lose all rights of agnation. And 
here we have the reason why the descendants of females 
are outside the limits of archaic kinship.”* The basis 
of the patriarchal family was the patria potestas, but the 
patria potestas was not and could not be a durable institu- 
tion.” Yet its former universality may be inferred from 
certain derivative institutions, such as the perpetual tutelage 
of women, the guarcianship of minors, the relation of master 


1 8. B. E., Vol. XXV, 365. 

* 8. B. E. Vol. XXXIII, p. 389. 

3 §. B. E., Vol. XXXIII, p. 166n. 

* ** Ancient Law,’’ Ch. V, p. 155. 

* ‘* Patria Potestas in Ancient India,’’ N. 0. Chatterjee, J.A.8.B, 
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and slave, and specially from agnation which is, as it were, 
a mould retaining the imprints of the paternal powers after 
they have ceased to exist. Applying this test Maine finds 
evidence of the existence of the potestas among the primitive 
Aryan people which were ‘originally organised on the 
patriarchal model.”' In Hindu’ genealogies the names 
of women are generally omitted and even in modern times 
kinship is agnatic in the Mitakshara law. The custom of 
the Salian Franks excluding females from governmental 
functions had an agnatic origin. The Normans excluded 
uterine brothers and, when Norman law was transplanted 
to England, brothers of half-blood were prevented from 
succeeding to one another. 


» Jbid. 


The Date of Mricchakatika 
from Astrological Data, 


BY 


JYOTIS CHANDRA GaaTAK., M.A. 


There are at least three passages in the Mricchakatika 
which are of towering -importance in as much as they afford 
us some definite clues as to the chronology of this drama. 
The data which these passages give us, are astrological ; and I 
shall put down the yrincipal points here as briefly as possible. 

These passages are all verses. Two of them are to be 
found in the 6th Act (the 9th and 10th verses there) and 
the third occurs in the 9th Act (being the 33rd verse of it). 
Of these verses the last—viz., 9, 33, I consider to be of 
paramount importance as it furnishes certain very definite 
data as regards the age of the composition of this drama. 

In this verse, Charudatta (the hero) who is a very 
generous and high-souled gentleman is compared to Brihaspati 
(the planet called Jupiter). In Astrology Brihaspati is 
considered to be the most benevolent of all planets. (Cf. 
TA-WAN-Hla-AT: waearga qaavet |) The Sakara who is the 
brother-in-law of the king is compared to Mars (Skt.— 
‘Mangala’ or ‘Angaraka’). Now, as luck would have it, 
Charudatta was brought before the Court of Justice under a 
false charge of having killed a woman of the city named 
Basantaseni and having robbed her of her ornaments. 
Circumstantial evidence was already against him, since the 
mischievous Sakara managed everything so cleverly as to 
implicate Chirudatta very thoroughly. The miserable plight 
into which Chirudatta was thus brought is compared to 
‘petaat’ or utter weakness of the planet called Jupiter. 
And when to fill the cup of Chirudatta’s misery, his friend 
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Vidishaka accidentally dropped some other ornaments which 
he was carrying elsewhere in that very. Court room, it 
became very easy for Sakara to implicate Charudatta. Hence 
this Vidiashaka has been compared to ‘qaag’ or comet ; 
since comets not only physically overpower the luminous 
rays of the planets but are believed to overcome and spoil the 
benevolent influence which a good planet may shed. 

Now, Jupiter is here stated as being ‘ wytca-faey,’ i.c., 
‘inimical to Mats.’ Now, in Astrology, each of the planets 
has got its enemies, its friends and also its neutrals. It 
is a superbly noteworthy fact that this Mars was known 
to be the enemy of Jupiter in very old treatises on Astrology 
and long before the time of Varaha-Mihira. This I shall 
pfove in the folowing lines. | 

There are two kinds of enmity or friendship amongst 
planets: one is ‘ Hesential’ or ‘ Natural’ ( Fafa) and 
the other is ‘ Mutable’ or ‘ Accidental’ ( ara-atfan ). Now 
all the astrologers beginning from Varaha-Mihira up to those 
belonging to the very present time, designate ‘ Mars’ 
and ‘ Jupiter’ as friends to each other, So that even if we 
interpret the said passage of Mricchakatika, in the light of 
Accidental friendship, the two planets can never grow to 
be friends to each other, since according to the method 
of Accidental relationship ( atq-atfera-aat-fratz ) they can, 
at the highest, become ‘qa’ or ‘Neutral’ to each other. 
Tbus it would be quite obvious that ‘ qyriza-faqee’ must be 
interpreted from the stand-pvint of Natural fellowship. 

The weakness of Jupiter which is referred to in the said 
passage by the term ‘yqetw’ may be due to any one of the 
following causes or to a combination of some of them. 

(1) When a planet is in his Fall-House ( a=-qwae ). 
It is then called ‘2a,’ é.e., ‘wretchedly weak’ (according to 
Kalyanavarman, the author of Saravali) ; ‘arfa-ata’ (‘ terrified ) 
according to Jataka-Parijata. 

(2) When a planet is in his Detriment House ( Weq-waet ). 
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(3) When a planet is ‘ Combust’ (* ea”) or ( wetfed). 
Then it is technically called ‘faae’ (‘out of order’) 
aecording to Saravali, ‘qyfwa,’ i.e., ‘robbed,’ according 
to ‘ Daivajna-ballabba’ of Srtpati-bhatta ; ‘ atfiza,’ t.e., ‘agi- 
tated ° according to ‘ Sanketa-kaumudi.’ 

(4) When ‘in Siege’ or ‘besieged’ ( aTa-wa-T7Ta ). 
Then it is called ‘ aay’ (é.e., angry) according to Mana-Sagari 
and other treatises, tw (i.c., wretched) according to Saravali. 

(5) When defeated in fight with other planets ( ‘ we-q¥ 
uttfaa’). Then it is called ‘wétfea’ according to some; 
‘wfa-atfea’ according to Parijata. 

(6) When in conjunction with malefic planets—(‘qra gm’). 
Then it is called ‘efexa’ (‘ bashful ’) accoraing to some; 
‘fame’ and ‘eq’ according to others. 

(7) When posted in enemy’s house—(waq-ae@). Then it 
is variously called as fq (‘hungry’); @a (‘asleep’); 
‘afa-gia’ (very wretched) and even ‘wft-e:fga’ according 
to some. 

(8) When progressing towards the Fall-House. Then it 
is called ‘afewlaaTa-are.’ 7 

(9) When in conjunction with Saturn (wfa-ga). Then 
called also ‘ @fta.’ 

(10) When in a watery-sign and aspected by enemy 
without being aspected by benefic planets. Then itis techni- 
cally ealled ‘afaa’ (‘thirsty ’). 

(1+) When in the house of a malefic planet (qtq-wye). 
Fhen it is called ea (‘ mischievous ’). 

Thus we see that Jupiter like any other planet can be 
effete or ‘mle’ (cf. ‘perigrine planet’) when it fulfils any 
one or more of the conditions given above. 

We find in Varaha-Mihira’s ‘ Brihajjataka’ that in his 
time that system of planets’ mutual relationship which 
counts Mars as a foe of Jupiter, was stil] ‘known but not 
mueh in vogue and was very rapidly falling into disuse. 
Fhis will be apparent from the very language whieh 
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Varaha uses, viz., “aatfyed wag’ (Ch. 2, Vol. 15). Moreover 
we learn from the commentator Utpala Bhatta that the 
Yavana professors of Astrology were very much in favour of 
this Mars-Jupiter-as-adversary system. Indeed he quotes 
passages from Yavaneswara. These Yavana scholars, whether 
they be Greek or other non-Aryan race, were held in high 
esteem even by Varaha-Mihira. In a most important chapter 
of his book, viz., STeSTaTATa’ (Determination of Longevity — 
of creatures), he refers to ‘ Yavana’ in a mood of high 
veneration. In his treat (11th chapter) he refers to 
him and even accepts his opinion. 

Now, if by the word ‘ Yavana’ we mean the Greeks 
(which is not the actual fact as I shall show in another 
paper of mine) alone, even then the age of Mricchakatika 
falls back by many centuries before Varaha-Mihira—very 
nearly in the 3rd century B.C. to 2nd century B.C. This 
appears to be so, because of the following reasons :— 

(1) Firstly because the Grand period of great Greek 
contact of India occurred in the 4th century B.C. to Ist 
century B.C. 

(2) The saintly sanctity which Varaha attaches to the 
name of Yavana, must have taken a good many centuries to 
mature itself into. 

(3) ‘he expressions ‘ Vriddha Yavana,’ ‘ Yavanacharyya,’ 
‘Yavaneswara,’ etc., which we meet very frequently in 
astrological treatises of some antiquity even, show that there 
were many sets of Yavana scholars of variedly different ages 
as well. 

(4) As this Mars-Jupiter-adversary system was fast dis- 
appearing and had almost disappeared when Varaha flourished, 
it becomes quite obvious that the system when it prevailed 
in full force, must date back by a good number of centuries 
even from the time of Varaha-Mihira. 

(5) The mention of ‘Yavana’ even before the name of 
Parasara in ‘aa-aaa-afaa-afa-ga;’ (Ch. 7, V. I) betrays 
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probably the remote antiquity of the Yavana professor to 
whom Varéha alludes. 


(6) The Yavanas were the great exponents of this Mars- 
Jupiter-adversary system as we learn from various sources 
of which Utpala Bhatta’s verbatim quotation is also one. 


Thus we see that 38rd to 2nd century B.C. is the lowest 
limit for M ricchakatika even if we mean by Yavanas the 
Greeks only. But if by Yavana is meant-not simply the Greeks 
but some of the Non-Aryan or Mleccha_ races of North- 
western Asia as well [as we have abundant reasons to believe 
and as Varaha very clearly shows when he states—‘‘wq wet 
fe aaat,” (Ch. 2, V. 14)], then the date of Mricchakatika 
must be pushed back by still some centuries more. - In © 
Adbhuta-Sagara, Valldlasena gives a list of authors or books 
he consulted in preparing his own book and in so doing seems 
to give an approximately correct chronology of those authors. 
This appears to be so because Vrddha-Garga is mentioned 
first, then Garga, then PardSara and so forth, and Yaveneswara 
is mentioned before Varaha-Mihira. Now this Yavaneswara 
was simply one of such Yavana professors who was very 
probably a king. But that there existed very ancient 
Yavana astrologers would be apparent from the fact that one 
such ancient professor is spoken of as being one of the 18 
(eighteen) principal first exponents of this science. We 
have got at least three authentic lists of these 18 wife qa 
on Astrology and it is a noteworthy fact that the name of 
Yavana occurs in all of them. 


fug., (1) weaa— 
“ar: faataw: are: afarsisfa: wera: | 
HA ATS WaT, AUP AAACHETT: & 
Sram, Afera a wal wat wy: | 
MARISCTSUTS A VATS AAT: Ww” 
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(2) arKeE— 
AwMTareat afarsisfrag: Trerer areas | 
AUCH ATS Ace: swlerat ay: W 
TAN ATM AT; AAT TTT: | 
IC TSTS HAT VATA ATATTT BT 

(3) qIaTaT— i 
fraae _ arcet arat afasisha: wae | 
Siam sat; Ga: Wat; Beat BT: 
geen aqerarar, afer: sraratisfircr: | 
Tait wOParas Tar eaifawaaaA: | 


The ‘ Yavana’ of these three lists undoubtedly belongs 
to a period far more anterior to that of fayqyq or Chanakya. 
A perusal of Kautilya’s Arthasastra would convince how 
Manu, Bhrigu, Par&sara, etc., were known to him. And if 
Yavana was also equally old, he too must have been kraown 
to him. So that the Yavana professor referred to by Varaha- 
Mihira is very probably this ancient scholar. 

That great Yavana scholars and professors of Astrology 
flourished even before the time of the suge Garga and therefore 
long before the 6th or 7th century B.C., I shall try to 
demonstrate here. Varaiha-Mihira’s Vrihat-Samhita is replete 
with references to. and sometimes with quotations from Garga. 
In one such quotation (which either quotes the very words 
of Garga or at least gives the purport) it is said:—(ef. Ch. 2, 
between verse 5 and 6) (sary aay Agfa). 


“quat fe qaarey wag arated fray | 


And Parasara also has quoted from Garga very largely. 
Indeed Garga seems to be ParaSara’s teacher, cf.— 


ARATATTT ST SHTTKT —1 2th eh., slokas 41 and 42. 
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(1) “qremral warery aren, Urea AETaAT: | 

sefieat are ad sara afeariaa: o 

fara F AaISAMA TE HAZ I 

A AA MAST Hata wa’ Feretterea w’” 

Again (2) Uttara-Bhaga —20th chapter, slokas 4 and 5. 

Atwrgq aay aT ware fraze | 

aTeareaeaae tery Beq- i 

THA Ales UE AIT ABTS AM AAT | 

aoe aa aaa wana fe a 
Utpala Bhatta quotes a tradition that Sdma taught Parasara. 
Now, whether ParaSara got the traditional lore from Sdma 
or Garga, it is nevertheless true that Garga was anterior to 
ParaSara, and that both of them belonged to a period much 
anterior to the 5th or 6th century B.C. That both Pardéara 
and Garga flourished in a period much anterior to the 5th 
or 6th century B.C., would be apparent from the fact. that both 
of them acknowledge afaat (Pleiades) as the Ist star of 
Naga-vithi, Did the vernal equinox happen at Bharani during 
their life-time they would have undoubtedly begun from 
Bharani constellation and not from Krittika. 

Besides, Panini’s references to both Garga and Paraéara 
(undoubtedly the astrologer Garga since he is the most well- 
known figure of all other Gargas even in the Mahaébharata— 
and the law-writer or astrologer Paraisara was the only 
renowned Parisara we hear in the Mahabharata and the 
Purigas—tviz., the father of Ktshna who was ‘ Dvaip&yana’ and 
‘ Vyasa’) ure so many (especially in the Taddhita chapter) and 
so significant (e.g., as Gotra Pravartaka Sage) (hence we hear 
in Panini such names a Gargi, Girgya, Gargyadyana and 
so forth) that it can be said almost without any reserve that 
both of them flourished long before Panini. 

Again, the mention of ‘ Yavana’ by Varaha-Mihira in the 
Ist sloka of the 7th book of Brihajjataka giving him a precedene, 
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to Parasara (Saktri-pirva) even, appears to be something 
more than mere obedience to grammar. It would 
be idle to say that the metre compelled him to place the. 
name of Yavana before ParaSara; since, Varaiha-Mihira had 
an extraordinary mastery over metre as would appear from 
his Brihat Samhita, Chapter 104—which is regarded as a 
colossal achievement in metre by all Sanskrit scholars. Besides, 
that very one is the first sloka of the chapter and as such 
could have easily been changed by him if he chose so. Now to 
turn to the grammatical pretext. Some grammatical scholars 
might just say that it was due to “ wearqqa” (i.e. words 
having smaller number of syllables should be put first) 
that Yavana was mentioned before. To these I have to 
retort that the rule of seniority or priority as told by Panini, 
is no less an important one; since in ‘faerqagt the word 
‘Nidagha’ although it contains a larger number of syllables, 
is still put first. And after the fashion of these usages and 
rules, the word ‘qa@’. is very probably put before Parasara to 
denote priority. 

One might just ask here what the opinion of Parasara 
is about the planets’ relationship. Now, before answering 
that question I would say a few words about the ‘ Brihat 
Parasart Hora’ as handed down to us. This book professes 
to be the bearer of the traditional lore on Astrology as 
taught by Parasara. But the book in its present form is 
undoubtedly — 

Hither (1) a very modern abridged edition of some 
older Parasara text or (2) a very old recension which 
undoubtedly remained out of use for many centuries together. 
This is borne out from the following facts :— 

(1) Utpala Bhatta who flourished in the 10th century 
A.D. laments over the startling fact that he never saw any 
treatise of Parésara on Jaitaka or Nativity Astrology. If 
such an old astrologer of his erudition and culture did not 
know of the existence of such a work, it is but protrudingly 
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obvious that the Brihat Parasari Hora either did not exist 
at all or was completely out of use from remote antiquity 
for some centuries together. 

(2) There are three slokas in the 22nd chapter of the 
Ist Book (viz., 54-56 verses) which were known to Bhaftotpala 
but still he attributed the authorship of one of them, viz., 
‘qaraqa: gaat,’ etc., to Sruta-kirti and of the other two 
viz. ‘agtwew wiaty,’ etc, and ‘ereatamt qa,’ etc, to 
Jiva-Sarman, These two names are not fictitious ones. 
They are very old authors and have been referred to even 
by Varaha-Mihira (cf. verse 9, Chapter 7, and such other 
passages). It, therefore, appears that either a very recent 
and erudite astrologer culled such important passages from 
various sources and passed them on with the stamp of 
ParaéSara upon them or that such passages actually existed 
in the original Pardsara treatise but that the Parasara Sastra 
being long out of use, such plagiarism on the part of Jiva 
Sarman and Srutakirti could not have been detected. I have 
collected abundant examples in its favour, all of which 
would illustrate a parallel fact. Let me point out at least 
one such case here. The verses (1) ‘ Wwa-aa-afierrmaaante- 
da’ (Ch. 13, v.1, B.J.), (Ch. 6, v.658.D.). (2) ‘qeareata- 
agar agar, warTery, etc., (Ch. 13, v. 9 B.J.:—Ch. 6, v. 64, 
S.D.). (3) ‘aeett azl-z-faraa’ (Ch. I, v. 5, BJ.). (4) ‘figa- 
araf<-faqa’ etc. (Ch. I, v. 8, BJ.). (5) tet etc., 
(Ch. 2, v.1 BJ.). (6) ef: aor,’ etc. (Ch. 2, v. 2, BJ.). 
(7) ‘carat,’ etc. (Ch. 2. 4. BJ.) and many a have 
been purloined verbatim by ‘ Sri-nibasa in his Suddhi-Drpika, 
without sny mention there of Varaha’s name. This has 
been possible because the chronological gap between Varaha 
and Sri-nivasa has been one so immensely great, viz., nearly 
a thousand of years. 

Thus it appears that even if these very slokas of Brihat 
Parasara of to-day occurred also in the original ancient 
Parasara text, then the large chronological gap between 
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Parasara on the one hand and Jivasarman and Sruta-kirti 
on the other, allowed the plagiarism to remain quite 
undetected. So that when Mars is found as a friend of 
Jupiter in Brihat Parasari, it only reveals the fact that either 
because of a rather recent date of the present recension, it 
was bound to count Jupiter as a friend of Mars, thus 
treading on the heels of his immediate predecessors or that 
Mars might have been reckoned as a friend of Jupiter in 
the days of Parasara, long before the 5th century B.C., when 
the widely inundating current of Yavana astrological culture 
had not yet impetuously flowed over the whole of India and 
settled there for centuries. 

Thus, we see that iu any case the date of Mricchakatika 
cannot be brought forward to a later period than the 3rd 
century B.C. Now, I shall conclude my theme with a few 
remarks on Practical or Experimental! Astrology. 

Very aptly, indeed, does Siva-raja, a very practically 
shrewd astrologer of great reputation of the :rd or the 4th 
century A.D., raise a shrill note of disapproval against the 
Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system. He felt very keenly in his 
everyday experience the non-consonance of Mars-Jupiter-as- 
friends system with real and actual facts. Let me quote here 
his emphatic protest against this method and his most pregnant 
remark on this very point. 


“Pat gael gas erat are fafafiaan: | 

atfeara waretat feared q wae: 0” 
And also, “eRet faatfarratsa wage wef fir: | 

wat Sanam 7 nee He ae Ww”? 


He calls the system which reckons Jupiter and Mars as 
friends a new one and one not in _ accordance with 
the opinion of the ancient sages. So that even in Parasara’s 
time there might have been prevalent the Mars-Jupiter- 
adversary system if Siva-raja knew the tradition correctly. 
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This Sivaraja or Sivadasa includes, therefore, even Varaha- 
Mihira among the @@ or rather modern astrologers. He 
clearly asserts that Mars-Jupiter-as-friends system never 
tallies with actual facts. Sivaraja quotes Sripati of < 1040 A.D., 
Bhojaréja and his works ‘ Raja-Martanda’ and ‘ Raja-Mri- 
ginka’ of < 1050 A.D., Daivajna-ballabha of < 1100 A.D., 
Horamakaranda of < 1100 A.D., and also Bhaskaracharyya of 
<1150 A.D. He is referred to by Pitambara of <1520 A.D., who 
is a commentator on ‘ Vivaha-Patala. Sivaraja also quotes 
Jataka-Parijata of Vaidyanath but its date is not yet exactly 
ascertainable. 

It is further interesting to note that the author of 
‘ Jataka-Tilaka,’ another shrewd practical astrologer, also 
raised the same note of dissent. He too is in favour of the 
Mars-Jupiter-adversary system and he strongly criticises the 
fallacious system of Mars-Jupiter-as-friends which reigned 
supreme in his time as well. 

I quote him verbatim below :— 


Whar y wy w-faars Fe: we | 

stare w-faat wy afe ag gerd wey 
And again, Waal wm tfada ci: a WAT BAI 

afe faazean em waaay Taye 

warfe agur daq afa-gqa’ 4 ed | 

ufufaatfe-qfara tat gara-arferan a 
t.e., In all the Nativity astrologies, Jupiter is pronounced 
as very benevolent when posted in the mansion of Mercury 
or Venus; now, if Mercury and Venus be the enemies of Jupiter 
how can the two things be consistent with each other, etc.” 

Here, I shall refer toa number of most illustrious and 

important horoscopes which I have gone through very 
carefully and which I consider as extremely significant 


in settling this much-disputed point of planets’ relation- 
ship to one another, once for all. Jupiter (ayafa) 


=> 
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symbolises and rules over acute judicial discrimination, deep 
legal penetration, ripe wisdom in general, scientific acumen 
and investigation as also vast scholarship and love of study. 
These are the most important Jupiterian qualities put in a 
nutshell. None of these qualities is possible to be present 
in a marked degree in any individual in whose nativity 
Jupiter is badly posted, especially, if he be in his enemy’s 
mansion. Now, if Mercury and Venus are the adversaries 
of Jupiter (as according to the present-day system, dating 
from Varaha-Mihira’s time), then those individuals who have 
got Jupiter in the mansions of Mercury and Venus can 
never be remarkable and famous in those very qualities 
which are specially Jupiter's own. Thus we find that 
(1) Michael Faraday, (2) Lord Kelvin, (3) Sir George Jessel, 
(4) Sir John Bright, (5) Justice Dwarkanath Mitra, (6) James 
Prinsep, (7) Prof. Thibaut, (8) Prof. Bohtlingk, (9) Prof. 
Maxmiiller, (10) Mahes Chandra Nydyaratna, (11) Ananda 
Mohan Basu and (12) Keshab Chandra Sen and such others 
have all of them got Jupiter posted in Mercury’s house in 
their horoscopes; and we also find that (1) Thomas Edison, 
(2) Lord Curzon, (8) Lord Sinha, (4) Sir K. G. Gupta, (5) Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, (6) Sir Rames Chandra Mitra, (7) Sir 
J. C. Bose, (8) Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and such others 
have all got Jupiter posted in the house of Venus. 

It is a great pleasure to note that our experience on 
these practical and most important points has been endorsed by 
the best English and American astrologers of these days. 
Thus, the conjunction of Jupiter with every planet is consi- 
dered good excepting with Mars. And Mr. Raphael who 
bases his ‘Key to Astrology’ on purely practical experience 
gives the following on page 8 of his book (1909 KEd.), (Jupiter 
Conj. H., Sat., Sun, V, Mere or Moon) as a good conjunction, 
Mars being omitted from the list. Vide also Max Heindel’s 
‘The Message of the Stars’ (1919), p. 337. ‘The person’ 
having Jupiter in conjunction to Mars ‘is tricky, deceitful, 
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untruthful,’ etc. I must cease here from multiplying further 
examples. 

Thus, it would be quite evident that Mars is the bitterest 
adversary of Jupiter and that the author of Mricchakatika 
very significantly institutes the simile—qyrxa-faqee Ways 
awa, etc.; and we feel areal pleasure in having found out 
the fertile chronological clue contained in that passage. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MALAYALAM PHONETICS 


BY 
L. VISHWANA'IHA RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L., 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


I give below a list of the International Phonetic Association symbols 
that I have requisitioned for the following concise discussion of the 
phonetic habits of the Malayalam language. Iam fully conscious of the 
fact. that just as no two persons can utter the same sound exactly alike, 
no two languages also can have exactly similar sounds; yet after a 
careful examination of the IPA. script, I have attempted in this essay 
to make as close an adaptation of this script as possible to the sonnds 
of the Malayalam language. The symbols given below represent the 
sounds occurring in the pronunciation of the people of the Cochin 
State, which, situated as it is right in the central portion of Malabar or 
the Malayalam-speaking land, has in a great degree preserved the true 
Malayalam sounds free from the contamination of the Kannada or Kanarese 
influence in the north and of Tamil in the south. 


Front Vowels. 


[i] asin [pati] step, [mati] /ap, lazcness. 

[i:] as in [ti:] fire. 

[e] and [e:] asin [cfeti] plant and (pe:ti] fear. 

[6] not an ordinary sound in Malayalam, but occurs dialectally in 
words like [kefom] Aazr, [ten] honey. 

[e] asin [pen] J, (pjejom) justice. 


Mired Vowels. 


[a]: this is the real sound of the first symbol of the Malayalam 
alphabet, which, however, retains its purity of sound only in 
stressed syllables of words, as in [mAram] éree ; [amma] mother. 

{a]: properly speaking, this sound should be considered to be a variety 
of the [A] phoneme, for thisis the sound of the Malayalam symbol 


for [4] whenever it occurs finally, as in [tara] ratsed platform, 
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[cfi:tta] bad. 


[e]: a common sound in Malayalam: [ka:ta] forest, [kante] /aving 


8€ERn. 


Back Vowels. 


[u] and [u:] as in [kutti] chz/d, [mu:ti] closed. 
[ur] occurs dialectally in Malayalam: it is a common sound in Tamil. 
[o] and [o:] as in (koti] flag, [o:ti] ran. 


[9] not a common sound, but exists in some dialects, ¢.g., [nom] we. 


(a:]: 


only the long and the half-long sounds are common in Malayalam ; 
the so-called short [a] in Malayalam really is [a] or [a], or [a], as 


shown above. [ra:man, ra:mAn] fhe name Rama. 


[k] 
[ki] 
(g] 
[98] 
[x] 
[9] 
[y] 
[J] 
[efh] 
[5] 
($58) 
(p] 
[t] 
[th] 
(dj 
(fi) 
[9] 
[¢] 
[7] 


[t] 
[th] 
(d] 


Consonants. 


as in [ka]lon] thief. 

as in [vokhom] nazi. 

as in [ga:nem] song. 

as in [gfianom] feariness. 

dialectal, as in [adfiixam] much; or colloquial [paxajon] rogue. 
asin [muruge] ¢ight/y, |ka:nga] see. 

as In [ma:nya] mangoe. 

as in [cfiri] /aughéer, [cfakram] wheel. 

as in [cfha'ja] image. 

as in [pu:f%a] worship. 

asin [fzfatiti] Aaste. 

asin [pen] J. 

asin [kuta] umbrella. 

as in [pa:thom] Jdesson. 

asin [dambfhom] pride. 

only in a few rare Sanskrit words borrowed into Malayalam. 
asin [kanna] eye. 

as in [ka:¢/a] 7nd. 

asin [zAnna] good ; the same Malayalam symbol stands for [n] 


and [2], while in ‘tamil, which has two separate symbols, the 
same value [n] 1s given to both. 


asin [ta'mara] dctus. 
asin [fAphotham] oath. 
asin [deja] Aznduness. 
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(dfi] asin [predfia‘nam] chtef. 


(n] asin [pani] fever. 

{[p] asin [palaka] p/ank. 

[ph] as in [phalem] /rutt. 

[b] asin [belam] strength. — 

[bi] as in [bfiajam) fear. 

{m] asin [maram] free. 

[j] asin [jefZama:nan] master. 

(r] asin [ra:mon| the proper name Rama. 

[r] asin [ara] chamber. 

[1] asin [ila] deaf. 

[1] asin [kulam] tank. 

[v] asin [vatekkon] zorthern, also [vatakken]. 

[v] asin [pu:va] flower; or a glide, as in [yoru] one after the final 
vowel of a preceding word. 

[f] asin [faka:ram] oduse. 

[f] asin [kafajam] medicine. 

[s] asin [satjam] éruth. 

[z] in colloquial [parifia‘zam] ridicule, [pa:jozam] rice-mtlk. 

[3] dialectal as in [be:%] Bravo ! 

[3] asin [va:yapajem] plantain fruit : a sound peculiar to Malayalam 
and Tamil. 

[B,h] asin (fiarifiaran] @ proper name, Hartharan, [fiitam] pleasure. 


Sanskrit symbols representing the sounds of vocalic [r] and []] (or [rar] 
and [lut]) have also been incorporated in the Malayalam alphabet, though 
used only in Sanskrit borrowings. 


The Malayalam language is spoken by nearly eight millions of people 
occupying that tract of the West Coast which is called Malabar, between 
Gokarnam and Cape Comorin. ‘The fact that this strip of land, 
bounded on the east by the Western Ghats and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea, forms a geographical entity by itself, bas, besides leading to the 
conservation in this land of strange customs and habits of life, reacted 
ov the language of the people and resulted in the creation and development 
of a new and independent language differing in many resnects from the 
pareat Dravidian stock. Though it was the same political government 
that in ancient times ruled over Malabar and some of the Eastern Tamil 
districts, the geographical situation of Malabar prevented an uninterrupted 
intercourse between the peoples of Malabar and the peoples of the Tamil 
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districts of the East Coast. The language spoken in Malabar, therefore, 
must even ata very early time have developed the tendency to disintegra- 
tion from the Tamil branch of main Dravidian stock to which it belongs. 
There is excellent evidence to show that this tendency very rapidly matured 
about the ninth century A.D., and culminated in the formation of a language 
which, though it bore a great relationship to the Tamil, became sufficiently 
altered to deserve the name of an independent language. The Tamil 
language that was used and spoken in those days had two forms, of which 
one was called the [varamogi] or written danguage used in books, and the 
other [va:mogi] or the co//oyuzad employed in ordinary use. It was from this 
[va:mogi], or [koduntamigm] as it was also called, that the Malayalam 
language developed. The basic structure of the new language that thus grew 
up in the West Coast remained essentially Dravidian, but at the same time 
the influence of Sanskrit and of Aryan civilisation as introduced by the 
Nambudiri colonists enriched the language with fresh Aryan ideas and, 
what was more, with a copious Sanskrit vocabulary. There are not wanting 
reasons for us to think that the Aryans largely colonised the West Coast 
even before they settled in large numbers in the Tamil districts. Sanskrit 
learning and literature took firm root in Malabar from the earliest times, 
and as centuries passed, its influence increased to the point of complete 
dominance. While infant Malayalam with no literature and ideals of her 
own thus allowed herself to be dominated by Sanskrit, her elder sister Tamil 
with her vast literary treasures and intellectual ideas was able successfully to 
resist the advances and the inroads of Sanskrit to a greater degree. The 
phenomenal popularity of Sanskrit in Malabar about 1000 A. D. infatuated 
the pedants even to the ridiculous extent of leading them to Sanskritise the 
grammatical forms of Malayalam, and to invent an artificial language called 
[maniprava'jom]—an incongruous jumble of Malayalam roots and Sanskrit 
inflexional endmgs. This aberration, like many another linguistic arti- 
ficiality and Schzoarmeret, had only an impermanent existence and soon died 
a natural death. Only the book-language or the [granthabfia-fa:] was 
influenced by this new innovation, while the spoken language or the 
[wa:to'ti bfia:fa] completely escaped the undesirable domination of this 
glorified pedantry. Thereafter, however great might have been the 
influence of Sanskrit over Malayalam, especially in the direction of 
enriching its vocabulary, the fundamental structure of the language as 
evidenced by the grammatical forms and endings remained essentially 
Dravidian. With the appearance in Malabar of a great literary 
genius, Thunchath Ezhuthachan [tunefatte equttacfan], there arose 
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a new style of speaking and writing which combined in itself the sonorous 
grace of the Sanskrit language and the natural simplicity of the 
Dravidian speech. The newly-developed language, however, suffered an 
irreparable loss in that it lost its power of forming fresh compounds 
to express new ideas, and consequently had in later times to draw freely 
upon Sanskrit vocabulary to make up this deficiency. 

Till the time of Thunchath Ezbuthachan, the script used in Malabar 
was only acopy of the Tamil one, and the Malayalam alphabet contained only 
the Tamil symbols. The deficiency of the Tamil alphabet in sounds as 
well as in symbols is noteworthy. The glottal fricative [h] was absent 
in ancient Tamil, and as is only to be expected, the aspirates [kb], [gfi], 
[ofh), [$38], [th], [A], [th], [dA], [ph], [bR] were also absent. Again, 
separate symbols did not exist for the voiced sounds (g], [43], (d], [4], [b], 
although the sounds themselves should be considered to have existed in 
ancient times and to have been indicated in writing by the symbols of the 
corresponding breathed ones. The original Malayalam alphabet which 
had only been a close copy of the Tamil one, was thoroughly revised about 
the time of Thunchath Ezhuthachan, and new symbols were borrowed or 
made for the representation of all Sanskrit sounds. The Dravidian sounds 
(r], (4), (1, [4], and [2], which do not occur in Sanskrit, retained their place 
in Malayalam. 

Thus the Malayalam alphabet includes the symbols for the old 
(Tamil) or Dravidian sounds and those of the Sanskrit. According to the 
orthodox classification, the alphabet consists of fifty-three letters, but the 
actual number of “ phonemes ” existing in the language is only ¢hiry-seren. 

The time-honoured classification of sounds adopted from Sanskrit 
phonetics by Malayalam scholars is subject to various defects inasmuch 
as it does not take into account the new developments of vowel gounds 
in Malayalam and omits to make provision for the changed values of certain 
consonant sounds also. 

I shall now proceed to discuss some of the phonetic qualities of the 
Malayalam sounds. 


Mixed Vowels. 


1. (i) [a]. This sound, symbolised by the first letter of the Malayalam 
alphabet, is erroneously supposed to be the equivalent of Indo-Aryan 
or Sanskrit [a]. The Malayalam sound is a less open one, and is exactly 
like the vowel sound in the English word much when deliberately 
uttered. [a] is the value to be given to the Malayalam symbol for this 
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sound when it occurs initially or medially in stressed syllables (whether 
the stress is a primary one or a secondary one). 


(11) In unaecented syllables, [4] verges on [a]: ¢.g., [anantena‘ra’- 
jousn] Ananta-narayanan, a proper name. 

(ii) When this sound forms a syllable with a preceding voiced plosive, 
or [j], [7], [r], [1] or [1], then the sound changes into [a], and sometimes 
into a full [e]: e.g., 

[fZenom] people; [bendfiu] /reend; [revi] sun; [leta] dranch; 
[jefZowa‘nen] master; [jentram] machine; [fRelom] water; [eg gembfirem] 
majestic; [genna] the Ganges. In all the above instances the [e] of 
the first syllable is developed from [a]. Also in [ma'levika] Malavtka, 
a proper name, and [kalefiom] dzspute, the [e] of the second syllable is 
developed from [a]. 


(iii) When the sound is associated in any way with the bilabial [m], 
it may sometimes, in the speech of certain people, change into a kind of 
[0], as in the following instances : [kaf tom] misery; [nom] we; [povonom] 
wind. This change, however, is not so important or widespread as the 
previous one. 

(iv) When [a] occurs tinally, it has always a more open value: I 
think that this sound may be represented by [a], as the completely open 
character of the back sound [a] is never attained; [amma] mother; 
[a:fa] ope; [po:ka] to go. 

(v) In association with [j], the [a] becomes [2] or [e] even when the 
[j] may be a compound with some other consonant : ¢.g., [vjasanam] sorrow 
becomes [vezenoem]; so also [pra‘pjem] oblacnable; ([satjam] ¢ruth; 
[valje] 19. 

(vi) The pure sound [A] cannot be lengthened without disturbing its 
quality. The Malayali invariably uses the [a:] when he wants to lengthen 
[a]. It was probably this fact that created the confusion that [a] was 
the short sound of [a:]. 

(vii) [a], as indicated above, represents the sandevalue of a final [a]. 
Many Sanskrit words ending in [a:] are shortened in Malayalam into 
[a], ¢g-» [prebfia] splendour; [genna] the Ganges; [a:fa] hope; [kala] 
art. In Tamil these Sanskrit words are naturalised with an [oi] or [ej] 
ending, as final long vowels and even final [a] are not favoured in Tamil. 
This tendency has been inherited by Malayalam in a much less intense 
form, and this is what probably accounts for the shortening of final [a:] 
of Sanskrit words when they are naturalised in Malayalam. 
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2. [eo]. This isa very common sound in Malayalam. 


(i) It occurs finally in many nouns which in the original Old 
Tamil language ended in [u] sound: eg., [ka:te] forest; [pa:tte] song; 
[ka:ppe] dangle; [kanna] eye. The equivalent of this primitive [u] in 
modern Tamil is [aw]: Kannada has an [e], and Telugu seems to 
retain the old final [u] itself. 


In can be stated as a general rule that no native Malayalam word 
can be “hal-anta”, that is to say, can end in a consonant. The only 
exceptions are furnished by those words which end in consonants known 
in Malayalam as [cfilluka]] chips or branches, i.e. [n], (oJ, (3), (r], [r], 
1], (1), [4], [m]. When these consonants occur at the end of words, they 
can stand alone without the help of any vowel, e.g., [ma:n] deer; [pen] 
girl; [ne] ghee; [kajer] rope; [pe:r] name; [pa:l] mk, But all these 
consonants can also alternatively take an [9] sound to support them, and 
the words given above may also be pronounced as (ma-ne], [penne), [zejjo] 
[kajore] etc. 

It is this peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that has led many 
Malayalam scholars to entertain the belief that consonants cannot be 
sounded without the help of vowels. 


The genius of the Dravidian languages is so strongly averse to 
“hal-anta” endings that even borrowed foreign words ending in a consonant 
naturalise themselves in these languages with the addition of a 
characteristic vowel at the end. Such words are made “svard&nta”’ in 
Malayalam with [a], in Tamil with [a], in Telugu with a full (uj, and in 
Kanarese with an [e]. ¢.g., Malayalam [ko:rte] for court; [skhu:]o] for 
school; [wkta)] act; [sa:ra] ser; [sle:tta] slate; [va:kko] from Sanskrit 
[va:k] speech. 

When Malayalam words are used in English, sometimes the reverse 
process is visible—([tarava:de) family used in English becomes ([6a:vod]., 
[tha:weed] = Tharvad, Tarwad. 


(ii) the [9] sound is common at the end of past participles in Malaya- 
lam, ¢.g., [kante] having seen ; [vanno] having come. Thesymbol that stands 
for this sound [a] was, till a very recent date, the same as for [u], so that 
confusion would arise easily, but of late a happy innovation has been 
introduced, and a special symbol has been found out to distinguish the [9] 
sound from a full [u] which occurs in many past tense forms—[kantu] 
saw, but [kante] Aaving seen. The [0] in the past participle is of course 
only a weakened form of the past inflexional ending [u]. 
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(iii) [e] also occurs as the weakened form of [a] or [4] in unaccented 
syllables, e.g., [vaqija‘ttrakka‘ren] ¢raveller ; [bfia‘gavater] songster. 

All Malayalam grammarians regard this [2] not as a full sound having 
one full “ matra” or mora, but only as a half-sound. 


Front Vowels. 


3. (i) {i} and [i:] : the short sound is never so short in Malayalam 
as in English “bit” or “pit.” 

(ii) When the short sound is followed by a consonant of the [t] or 
[t] series, or by [I] or (]], [fJ, [7] or [r] and a back vowel, then the [i] 
changes, especially in the colloquial, into the easier [e]: ¢.g., [vila] > [vela] 
price; [itam] > [etam] place; [pirA]uka] > [peraluka] fo be smeared; 
[vitakkjuka! > [vetakkjuka] ¢o sow. 

When the immediately succeeding consonant is not followed by a short 
back vowel (usually [4]), then the change does not take place, e.g. (irikkjuxa] 
to st. 

Evidently this change is only the result of the tendency to harmonise 
and smoothen the utterance of dissimilar or antagonistic sounds. 

This change is very frequent in the colloquial, and is not absent in the 
literary language also, though, in writing, the symbol does not represent 
[e] but only (15. 7 

(iii) Conjunct consonants with “ -y- subscript,” i.e. a following (j], 
are broken up in the colloquial into [i] and [a]: ¢g., [bfia:gjam] > 
[bfia-g:iam] fortune. 

This change, however, hardly occurs in the language spoken by the 
literate classes who claim—and to a certain extent rightly too—to be able 
to pronounce Sanskrit conjunct consonants with greater “purity” than the 
people of other provinces of India. 

4. [e] and [e:]. (i) The off-ghde [i], usual in the English 
words “late” or “made,” doesnot appear in Malayalam words. Malayali 
speakers of English do not at all note the presence of this off-glide, and 
pronounce “late,” “‘made”’ [lei¢], [meid] ec. as [le:t, me:d]. 

(ii) [e:] has in certain words a tendency to become the more open 
[e] as in English “there”; eg., [pepatti] mad dog; [pera] name; [keso] 
case. Purists wouldrevard this [e] as a corruption, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is very frequently heard even in the speech of educated persons. 


5. [x]. In literary language, this sound occurs in [pwn] J (the 
first person singular), [psente] cad ; [pe/tave'la] a season; [pa jera-zcfa] 
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Sunday; [fjejam) justice. It will be seen from these instances that the 
front nasal [p]} easily gives rise to [ex]. 

In the colloquial, [a:] sometimes becomes [w#] by the “fronting” 
influence of certain consonants eg.,: (sa:jankalam) > [sejenka‘lom] 
evening. 

Back Fowe/s. 


6. fu] and |[u:]. (1) Here again, the Malayalam short sound 
is never so short as the English vowel in “put”. 

(ii) Euphonic convenience sometimes turns the short [u] into an [o , 
as in the following instances : 

{urakkjuka| > ([orekkjuka] to be stranded. 
(utajuka] >[ogejuka] fo break. 

This change occurs under the same circumstances as those in which 
[i] changes into [e}. 

(iii) Conjunct consonants compounded with [v] or [v] have a 
tendency, in the colloquial, to vocalise the [v] or[v] into [u] : eg., [afvam] 
>([affuam] Aorse. This change, however, affects only the colloquial of 
the illiterate masses. 


7. [ut]: (i) a very common sound in Tamil which corresponds to 
Malayalam [2] at the end of certain words. Even in Malayalam, [mw] 
is the sound used by the illiterate classes in the place of [9] at the 
end of words; e.g. [ka:put] forest; [pa:ttox] song ete. 

This sound is described as an[u] sound “with the lips spread out”; in 
Tamil and in dialectal Malayalam, however, the lips are not spread out 
to a great extent. 

(ii) The Dravidian tendency of introducing some short vowel after 
every consonant is evident in the pronunciation of the English words 
“little”, “broken” [litt, broukn] e¢c., in which the Tamilian and the 
Malayali introduce a short [("] sound and utter the words as [litpul] and 
[bro:k™n }. 

(iii) In pronouncing conjunct consonants where the first component is 
a plosive, most Tamilians and some Malayalis introduce a short ["] sound 
after the explosion of the plosive element: eg. (klip™tam] ezact; 
[ret™nam } gem. 

Sanskrit-knowing scholars pronounce the conjunct consonants together 
without introducing any such short vowel. 


8. [o] and [o:]. (i) The short and the long sounds have separate 
symbols in Malayalam. These sounds never develop an off-glide as in the 
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English word ‘note’ or “boat’’ [nout, boué]. Examples: [kompe] 
branch; [po:kum] sotll go. 

(ii) [0] results from [u] as shown in (6) above. 

9. [0]. This sound occurs in the dialectal speech of certain classes 
of people ia words like [mam] we; [favom] dead body; North Malabar 
[von] < [avan] he. 

10. [a:]. (i) [a:] is the value of al] Malayalam long symbols in aecented 
syllables ; in unaccented syllables the sound may be reduced to the half-long 
sound [a'], or short [a], or even [a]: eg., [pradfia:nemallotta] sof 
important ; (a:fa:ri] >[a‘fari] carpenéer (colloquial). 

(ii) Foreign -words with [0], as English “ hospital’’ [hospiéel], and 
“eolleze” [khotidz] are made into [a:spatri].and [ka:le’f%] or [ko:le f] 
in Malayalam. 

The European seems to be guilty of exactly the opposite tendency, 
for.a place name like (parafubfia:gam] in Madras has been converted by 
him into [pa'svekam ]. 


Diphthongs. 


Those found in the alphabetjare only [ai] and [au], but there are many 
others occurring in the literary language and in the colloquial: e.7., 
[oi]: [poi] went ; 

fei]: [nei] ghee; 

{uo}: [puo] wll (you, he or [) go?; 

[ia]: ‘valia] deg ; 

[ie] : [miei] you endeed | 

[aai]: [tai] mother ; 

[io] : [poio] ded [he, you or I] go? 

The diphthongal character of these combinations is ignored in the 
literary language where these vowel groups are mostly pronounced as 
two distinct syllables. 

The words [poi], [ei], [puo] and [vali] are respectively written as 
[po'ji], [ejja], [pu'vo] and [walija], and when these words are delibe- 
rately pronounced, all the sounds are fully uttered. 


Consonants. 


As already mentioned, the parent Malayalam alphabet, or [oattequtte] 
as it was called, was only a reproduction of the Tamil script, and so it 
contained no symbol for [fi] or for the aspirates. The symbols for these 
‘were only subsequently formed. 
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1. [k] (i) This is a true velar plosive, and fully maintains its character 
when it occurs in the accented syllable of the word or when it is doubled. 

(ii) In unaccented syllables, it may be reduced to the fricative [x], as 
n [parajuxa] ¢o say or [natokkuxa] fo walk. 

(iii) It may sometimes even disappear in unaccented syllables: ¢.g., 

[pakuti] 4a//> [paxuti) > [pati] ; 

(makon] son>[maxen]>([mohon}>[mo:n] (colloquial) ; 

[po:kum] w1/d go>([po'um] >[po'm]>([pu:m] ; 

[warikajilla] we/2 not come>([varuvilla] or [varilla] ; 

[vasnokollu’] you may come>([vanno:lu]. 

(iv) Sometimes by the side of voiced sounds, the [k] may become 
voiced into [g] or (g] ; 

(bfieken] name of a giant >[bfiegen). 

(v) English words with final [k] are naturalised in Malayalam with 
the [k] doubled and with the addition of a-.supporting vowel [2], ¢y., 
book > ([bukko], ete. 

(vi) [k] has a more palatal value when it comes in association with 
palatal vowels: ¢.7., 

(irikkjuka] ¢o ss¢; [marajkkuka] ¢o cover. 

2. [kh] is not an original Dravidian sound. The educated classes: 
accurately pronounce this and other aspirates, but the uneducated peopl 
hardly make any distinction between [(k] and [kh] or between [g] and 
(g8) : C.Joy 

(vikhja‘tem} celebrated > colloquial [vikkja'tem] ; 

of, (bfiu:gjom] /uck > Tami] [pa:kkjom] ; 

3. and 4. [g] and ([gfi]. These sometimes change into [k] ine 
tadbhavas or modified Sanskrit words and in certain colloquial corrup- 
tions: ¢.9., 

[go’vinden] @ personal name > colloquially [ko:ntu] ; 

([gianem] Aeariness > [kanam]; 

[goa ma:mpajyam] Goa mangoes > [ko:ma'mbajam]. 

5. ([t] is a true cerebral or retroflex sound in Malayalam, as in other 
Dravidian languages. [t] does not occur initially. Examples : 

{ka:to] forest; [katta] snot; [parte] to seng; [patte] aZh. 

6. [th] ocoursin Sanskrit words, but is rarely pronounced accurately 
as an aspirate by the uneducated : ¢.9., 

[mathem] house > [mavem], also [madam]. 
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7 and 8. [1] and [7] occur only in Sanskrit words. 

(d] sometimes changes into [i] in Malayalam: e., 

[samra‘d] ding > [samra'}] ; 

(gudika] pel? > [gulika). 

[J] changes a following [a] into [e], e9., 

(dambfiom ] pride > [:’embfiom]. 

9. [¢] (1) This is a slightly more forward sound than the sound in 
English ‘“‘enter’’, but does not approach the interdental [t]. Itcan therefore 
be described as an alveolar sound. The manner of articulation is also 
different from that of the dental [t], for the blade of the tongue is not 
spread out as for [t]. This sound never occurs initially or singly (except 
when it forms a conjunct consonant with [n]): e.9., 

Mal. [ente] my; [ka:tta] wend ; (vitte] having sold ; ef. Tamil (cfentrw] 
having gone. 

(ii) The genitive ending of certain nouns, and the past participle endings 
of certain verbs are formed with [tio]. 

(iii) This sound is gradually disappearing from Tamil, while in 
Malayalam it may be said still to hold its own, as shown above. But 
colloquially, sometimes [tt] appears instead of [¢¢], although purists 
correctly utter the [¢7]. 

[ella:é¢ilum] en a2? > colloquial [ella'ttilum]. 


(iv) The symbol for this sound in Malayalam is a double [r]; the 
reasons for the adoption of this symbol are rather complex, and a discussion 
of these reasons does not fall within the purview of this short sketch. 

The following is a short poetic passage where [4¢] occurs in profusion : 

[ka:‘éum maAjajum veilum mAappum 

e:¢tunkontugana:talino:te 
e:ttamurakkem ma:/li paricfotu 
no:ttukitexnzutene:{famirennum...... ] 

The gewel that I have won after suffering the hardships of Wind, Ratn, Sun, 
and Dew, after suffering the greatest amount of sleepless anrtety and hunger... 


10 and 11. [t] and [th]. (i) [t] isa pure dental plosive and not a 
fricative like English ¢h as in ‘‘thin” [0]. Many speakers of Tamil 
and Malayalam quite wrongly use ¢/ as the equivalent of [t] in writing 
names and words of their own language in English letters. 

(ii) In the colloquial of the masses, the aspirates are not correctly 
pronounced, and voiced and breathed sounds are freely interchanged. 

[dordieciu] asked > colloquial [cfortiecfu] ; {katha] story > [kata]. 
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(11) Intervocal [t] in unaccented syllables sometimes becomes a 
fricative [0], ¢.g., [va'til] door > [va'dil]. 

English [6] and [6] are represented in Malayalam by [t] and [d]. 

Sanskrit final [t] is rendered in Malayalam by [I] instead of (t]: 
eg Skt. (fatha:t] smmedtately > |fiatha'l]. 

(iv) Sanskrit [t] or [d] in conjunct consonants [ts] or [dm] are 
naturalised in Malayalam as [1]; Skt. [vatse:] dear > [walse], [padma] 
lotus > [palma] and sometimes [palpa]. 


12. and 13. [d] and [df]. 

These sounds change an immediately following [4] into [a] or [e], as 
already shown above: ¢.g., 

[daja] pety > [deja]. 

[a:darove} kindness > [a:dereval. 

(dfianiken] rick man > [dfioniken]. 

[damajanti:] Damayanti, «a proper name >[demajenti]. 


Affricates. 
14. 15. 16. 17. [cf], (ofh], (Rand [fA]. (i) Orthodox gramma- 


rians classify these sounds as plosives, but they partake more of the spirant 
or continuant values of the affricates than of the exploding nature of 
plosives. 

(u) In Tamil [cf] has only the value of a pure fricative [f]: ¢.., 
[tricefu:r] Trichur > Tamil ([tiriffu:r] (cfenta‘merai] red lotus > 
[fenta'merai ]. 

(iii) Initially, the eingle symbol has always the value of [of] but, 
otherwise the [cf] easily becomes [f]: eg. 

(vicfarikkiuka] to think > [vifarikkiuka]. 

(iv) A double sound [cof | is a pure affricate where the palatal plosive 
element is conspicuous, though there is no actual explosion. 

(v) All the affricates, like the pure fricatives, change an immediately 
following [4] into [9] or [e] : eg. 

[ofanna'ti] friend > [ofenna'ti] : 

(fRajam] victory > [fejam] ; 

[pankafgam ] lotus > [pankofgom] ; 
Nasals. 


18. [np]. (i) This nasal does not occur initially or singly. It is always 
found doubled, or in combination with [k], ¢.9., [va:nnuka} ¢o recetve; 
[venkalam) vessel. 
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(ii) The tendency to nasalisation. is one of those characteristics which 
distinguish Malayalam from Tamil; this tendency is very prominent in the 
soundsiof both Sanskrit and native words: ¢.g., 

Tamil [va'ggu] receive > Malayalam ([va‘nya] ; 

Sanskrit [aygam] limb > Malayalam [annem]. In — the 
Sanskrit spelling is preserved. 

(iii) The plural ending [ka]], when it combines with the “ anusvara ” 
=final [m] of a noun, becomes (nyal] ; 

[maram] ¢trees+ [kal] > [maranyal] trees ; 

Tamil (pen) gerd+ [kal] > Tamil [pengal], out Malayalam [pennal]. 

(iv) In association with palatal vowels, the value of [yy] is “fronted” 
a little and a small glide [ij comes in between: eg., [painna] areca-nut ; 
[vaqutenajnna] drenja/s. 

19. [p]. This is another nasal which is very prominent in Malayalam. 
This sound is absent in Tamil except when combined with (of), as in 
(kancfi] gruel, It is the prominence of this sound in Malayalam that 
makes Tamilians say, (tamijat mu:kka‘le parenoja'! mAloja‘lama‘kum] 
Tamil uttered through the nose becomes Malayalam. 

(ii) Tamil initial (n) occurs as [p] in Malayalam: Tamil [na:n] 
I> Malayalam [pen]. 

Tamil (nz'ttikkegame] = Mal. [pajerayofa] Sunday. 

A passage with many [p] sounds: 

[tagyalinnene joro: va:kkukel anna pareppnu nirepna'n patajitetinni 
jitappu natannu tutenni...... ie 

The army collected ttself tn the midst of this mutual talk; and thick 
in crowded members, began to march along. 

20. The cerebral [o]j, the usval retroflex sound, does not call for 
any special remarks. 

21. [v]. (i) This is a peculiar dental nasal in Malayalam and is the 
proper nasal representative of the [t] series. 

(ii) Though there is a special symbol for [x] in Tamil, the accurate 
sound is not given to it; itis pronounced in the same way as [n]. In 
Malayalam, the sounds exist separately but, the same symbol is used both 
for [n] and [x], so that very often confusion arises as to the character of 
the sound to be given to the symbol : eg., 

[zinna:nAnam Anne maneppe tutann!] your face well to become wet began. 

(iii) [v] appears singly only at the beginning of words, and consequently 
whenever the symbol appears at the beginning of words, the sound [2] is 
alone given to it. 
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[na'ja] dog; [zareokom] AelJ. 
Tamilians are ridiculed for mispronouncing [7} as [n]. 
(iv) In other positions of the sentence than the beginning of ‘words, 
the sound is always doubled : ¢.7., [vannu] came; [panni] peg. 


But not in all cases, ¢.g., ia [zinnute} your: kanni] month; [tinman} 
for eating, the medial sounds here are [nn] or [n] 

(v) As a general rule it can be stated that [xv] is always the sound 
which represents the Tamil group [nd_: e.g., Tamil [vanda:n] he came = 
[wannu |. 


(vi) In the colloquial [”] changes sometimes into [n]: ¢.7., 
e.g., [varunnu] comes > [varnu] > [vannul. 
[enna:rjaputren vAnettinnu po:ja'l 
pinne puri'va:sem entinnu venti’ 
minnotu ka:titte po:ruzzu pe'num 
enna:| mano’ fRnse'nyi (vaidehi ta'num) | 
If my lord (Rama) goes to the forest, of what use 18 town life for me? 
I am also coming with you, my lord, satd the beautiful Vatdehz (Sita). 


22. [n]. (i) isan alveolar sound, and should be distinguished fram [7] 
as indicated above. 

(ii) [n] does not occur initially in Malayalam. 

.Even Sanskrit initial [n] becomes [7] in Malayalam, as in [na:dom] 
sound. 7 

(iii) Along with cerebral sounds like [t], the [n] changes into [n]: 
e.g., [kanthem] neck. 

-23. [mJ] occurs initially, medially and finally: ¢.g., [ma:nya] mango 
[timirem] eye-disease; [maram] tree. This sound being one of the 
(efillake!] refered to above (p. 7), it ean occur at the end of a word without 
the support of any vowel. | 


(ii) Intervocal [m} is very unstable in the colloquial, and changes 
into [v], or sometimes disappears : ¢.9., 

[paraja'mo] can (he you or I) say > [pAraja'vo] > [parajo'] 

[parajuma‘jirunnu] would have satd > [pareja:rann]. 
Even ‘in the literary language we have (dfianam) wealth > + [um] 
and > (dfianavum] and wealth. 

Compare Telugu [avenu] = [a'ma’} yes (Tamil) 

(iii) Sometimes [v] gives place to [m] : e., 

[a'vini avuttem] a day tn Avint month >{a'minia:vu ttam]. 
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24. (i) [j] is an alvolar fricative, and is fully sounded in correct 
speech, though in the colloquial dialects of some classes of people, it breaks 
up into [i] + [a]. 

(ii) This sound belongs to the class of (cfillukel], and can stand alone 
at the ends of words: ¢.7., [ka:]] fruté ; | pa:j]] mat. 

(iii) The strong palatal character of this consonant enables it to 
change an immediately succeeding [a] into [e] or [e]: eg., 

[jafRema'nan] master > [jef%Zoma‘nen] or [jofRama:nan] ; 
[jafessa] fume > [jefesse] or [jefesso] ; 
[pa:jasam | rece-milk > [pa:jesem] ‘ 
[matija‘ja] sufictent > [matije'ja] 
(iv) [j] and [f] are sometimes interchangeable : e.g., 
[vijerpe] sweat > [vifarpa]. 

Cf. Vamil sing. [pajal] Joy>Tamil pl. [pafenkel] doys; Tamil (va:fikko] 
to read = Mal. [vajikkuka]; Tamil [kafapput] /1¢/er = Mal. [kajppoe]. 

(v) [j] appears as a glide to fill up the hiatus between two words : ¢.g., 

[wanna] + [a:l] > [vannaja']] the man who 18 come. 

(iv) Sanskrit conjunct consonants with [j] as the second component 
are correctly pronounced by the educated classes, but in the colloquial of 
the illiterate classes, corruptions arise: ¢.9., 

Skt. [sandfija:] night > [sandfija] > (sandfi], or even [anti] in the 
colloquial ; 

[sadja] feast > [saddi]. 

25, 26, [r] and [7]. (i) Both these sounds belong to the class of 
(ofillukal) , and can stand alone at the ends of words: e.g. [mor] Juttermilk ; 
[tair] curds. 

(ii) [r] is an alveolar sound, while [7] is a cerebral: and this cerebral 
[r] is quite different from the so-called cerebral ‘r’ of Northern India, which 
is a ‘flapped’ sound. 

(iii) Initial [r] is a sound produced with one or two taps of the 
tongue against the teeth-ridge, but medial and final [r] is only a flap. 
(7] is a true retroflex sound and is slightly trilled. 

(iv) When [r] comes before a guttural consonant and combines with 
it to form a conjunct consonant, the [r] becomes [7]. 

If [r] is the second component in a conjunct consonant, with 
the first component a voiced sound, the value of [r] remains [rj :eg., 


[gra'mom ] village ; [gfra‘nem] smell; [bra mmoenen] Brahmin. 
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When the first component is a breathed sound, the (r] changes into 
[r]: e.9-, 

[prama'nem] proof; (krandenom] weeping; [ma‘tram] only. 

If [r] is the first component, [r) may become [r] or may remain 
unchanged: ¢.., 

[derfonom, dor-] veset; (derbfia] a kind of grass; [ma'rdevem] soft. 

(v) [r] and [7] change an immediately succeeding [4] into [9] or 
[e]: e9., 

[reggena'ten, ren-] the proper name Ranga-nathan; [rombfia, rem-] 
proper name Rambha; [reva, ra-] ground rice; [retwom, ro-] gem; 
(rebi‘ndreva‘ten, re-] the proper name Rabindranath. 

(vi) [r] or [7] never occurs initially in a native Dravidian word. 
This can be seen from the way in which Tamil has tried to assimilate 
Sanskrit words: ¢.., 

Sanskrit [ra:fgZa'] 4ing > Tamil [arafen] ; 
Skt. [ra:tri] nzgkt > Tam. [irn:va] ; 
Skt. [lo:kah] world > Tam. [uloakem]. 

In unaltered Sanskrit words the [r] 1s retained at the beginning 
in both Tamil and Malayalam. 

(vii) [r] sometimes disappears in the colloquial when it occurs in 
unaccented syllables: ¢.7., 

[varunnu] comes > [varanu] > [varnu] or [vannul ;sx 
Tamil [pa:rka] to see > [pa:kke]. : 


27. and 28. [1] and [1]. (i) [I] is an alveolar, and [1] is a retroflex, 
sound. Both belong tothe clase of [cfillukel] : ¢.9., [pa:l] milk [ave] she. 

(ii) {1} and [4] are interchangeable. 

[appo:l] then > [appo:g] 
[va:yappaqgam | plantain fruct > [va:leppelem]. 

(iii) [}] never begins a word, whereas [1] may. 

These sounds can change an immediately succeeding [4] into [o] 
or [e]: eg, 

[lata] leaf > [leta] ; 
[lanka] cey/on > [lenka). 

(iv) Sanskrit [qd] and [t) change into [I] and [1] in Malayalam, 
when these Sanskrit sounds come at the end of words without the support 
of a vowel: 

Skt. [samra’d] 4¢2g > Mal. [samra'l] ; 
[fiatha:t] mmediately > [fiatha'l]. 
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(v) When [1] and []] combine with a esuceeeding nasal to form a 
conjunct consonant, especially in compounds, the character of these sounds 
changes into the corresponding alveolar [n] and cerebral [1] respectively : 

[nel] paddy+ [mani] grate > [nenmani] paddy gratn ; 

[ ve} ] +([ni:r] > [venni:r] ashes. 

29. ([v] and [v]. (i) The true value of the Malayalam symbol [(v] is 
the dento-labial ‘fricative; but very often only the bilabial [v] is uttered 
in actual speech. 

(ii) (v] or [v0] occurring inter-vocally disappears: ¢.g., 

[avon] de in North Malabar dialect becomes [va:n] > [o:n] ; 
(po:kumo] w2// go > [po:kuvo'] > [pu'vo'}] > [po:]. 

(iii) [co] and [m] are easily interchangeable as already shown. 

(iv) [v] or [v] changes an immediately following [4] into [oe] 
or [6]: eg., 

[vara] dine > [vera]. 

(v) In sounding conjunct consonants where [v]) or [v] forms the 
second component, purity vf pronunciation is maintained only by the 
-edacated classes ; ¢.g., in the colloquial, we find alterations like 

(guruttvem] grace > [guruttem] > (kuruttom] 
[viddfiittvam] foolishness > [viddRittem]. 

(vi) [>] appears as a guttural glide in connected phrases and in 
sentences where the proximity of two dissimilar vowels creates a hiatus, 
e.g., [velutta] +[oruven] fatr-complextoned > [velutta voruvan]. 

[vw] acts as a glide between back vowels, while [j] acts as a palatal 
glide. 

‘30, 31, and 32. (1) [J], (f [s] are not interchangeable but are separate- 
ly and distinctly pronounced. [f] is an alveolar, [{] is a cerebral, and (s] is 
also an alveolar where the fore-blade of the tongue is flattened out so as to 
allow more air to pass through with a sharp hissing noise than when [f] 
is uttered. 

(ii) [f] and even [s] sometimes become cf] in the colloquial: e.g., 
(fankeran] > the [efankeran] proper name Sankaran ; [samajom] time > 
(ofamojom]. 

33. [4]. (i) This is a sound peculiar to Tamil and Malayalam ; the 
position of the tongue 1s exactly the same as for [f] but the air is allowed to 
pass through without the hissing sound and, besides, the sound is a voiced 
one. 
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(ii) As already pointed ous, [|] aad [4] are interchangeable. 

A passage with [gy]: [migikol vigaraznu vaqijilamoranu agaku kalaranu 
kagalina ofe:rasu]. 

34. [f,h). This velar frieative, usually voiced except in aspirates 
and toterjectional exclamatioas, is difficult of utterance for Tamilians, and 
as already mentioned, it was absent amongst the old Pamil (Dravidian) 
sounds. With the introduction of Sanskrit sounds in the South, symbols 
also were newly formed for these new sounds, but the Dravidian admitted 
these sounds only after a struggle, for we see that the early Tadbhavas in 
Tamil from Sanskrit words containing [fi], all avoid this fricative and retain 
only the accompanying. vowel or consonant sound : ¢.7., 

Skt. [fiitam] > Tamil [idem] pleasure ; 
Skt. [mefia:deva] > Tamil [ma:de:von] Makadéuc. 

(ii) In Modern Malayalam aleo, the [6] is very unstable in the 
following instances :— 


[vafija] not possible > [vajja] ; 
(behu] grea¢ > (beu]. 

Sanskrit words with [fi], however, are clearly and accurately pro- 
nounced by seholars, 

(iii) [8] results from the corruption of [k] through the fricative [x] : ¢g., 
[maken] son > [maxon] > [mafian]. 

(iv) In conjunct consonants [fim] and [fie], the aspirate [fi] is seunded, 
if at all, only after [m] and [n], ¢.g ,as (mfijand [nfl] ; but very often even 
in very correet speech, the [fi] may not be heard at all: ¢.4., 

[bra:immonon] or [bra:mmonen} Brekaan ; 
[ofinfiom] or cfinnam] siga. 

[fi]] is uttered correctly in (a:ija:dem] joy. 

The unvoiced (h], as im English dat, happy, is found in Malayalam 
only in the unvoiced aspirates [kb, ofh, th, th, ph]. , 

In the orthedox Malayalam alphsbet, [kf], [rm] and [lw] are aleo 
included ; bat [kf] is a conjunet eonsonant, while (lur] aad [ra} (actually 
only the sonaate [pg] end [}]) do not ocour ae ach in Malayalam exvept 
in Sanskrit words. Thus— 

(klurptem] or [k]liptem] exact. 

[ru] and [lm] may be pronounced as [ri] and [li], or [ir] and [il], or 
as [er| and [ol]: 

[krifnon] or [kerfnen} or [kirfnen} KArvshna. 
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Conjunct Consonants. 


These occur only in Sanskrit words current in Malayalam. 
It is a boast amongst the Malayalis that they can pronounce 
words with conjunct consonants more accurately than the people of other 
parts of Indid. This boast is not entirely without justification, for those 
peculiarities of sound characteristic of the utterance of conjunct consonants 
in the Prakritic languages of North India, like Bengali, Hind! etc., are 
conspicuous by their absence in Malayalam. But nevertheless “impure” 
pronunciation of conjunct consonants does occur in the language. Thus— 


Skt. Mal. Example. 

[rg] -- [pp]... [bfiangi] > [bfianni] deanéy. 
[nd]... [un] ... [go:vinden] > [go:vinzen] Govinda ; 
{nd}... [nn] _—.... [mandapam] > [mannopam] honse; 
[fRna']... ([fRne] ... ([fRpe:nam > [fRpenem] ; 

[mb] ... [mm]... [smba] > [amma] mother ; 

[dm] ... [Im]... [padma] > [palma] Jotus ; 

[vja:] ... [ve]... [vjasanem] > [vesenam] sorrov ; 
[tja:] ... [tjo] ... [satjam] > [sattjom] truth. 


(i) In transeribing the sounds of the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants, I have proceeded on the assumption that the Indo-Aryan re- 
presentative of modern Malayalam [4] should have been, in the stressed 
syllables of words at least, [a]. 

(ii) Accuracy of pronunciation requires that the components of 
conjunct consonants in’ Malayalam should be sounded together in one 
breath, as in the English words “crypt” or “breadth”. Prof. Yogesh 
‘ Chandra Ray remarks in his Bengali Grammar (published by the 
Vanglya Sahitya Parigad) that in Bengali certain conjunct consonants 
(especially those with plosives as their first components) are pronounced 
with a peculiarity that the two components are not pronounced 
together, but, as it were, with a slight break in the middle to enable the 
plosive to sound completely. For instance, Prof. Ray says that afq (Seni) is 
uttered in Bengali as w-f% [og-ni] and not as &-fyx [o-gni], so that 
here the full explosion of the consonant is made. This difference seems 
to be significant, for in very lax enunciation of the conjunct 
sounds in the Bengali way, a short vowel might creep in between 
the first plosive and the consonant which follows it. In listening to 
a Caloutta Bengali uttering words like afy ({gni), @iqvq (kAdle) or 
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4% ( ritn&) in a lax manner, the sounds appeared to me to have the values 
of [oguni], [kaid™@le] or [(rot™no].! In Malayalam, however, no such 
thing is possible, and the pronunciation of the above-mentioned words is 
[agai], [rateam ]. 

(iii) It should be remembered that only Zuésamas are given accurate 
Sanskrit sounds; there are many Zaddhavas in Malayalam which have got 
rid of the conjunct consonants: ¢g., [krmfnen] > Tadbhava [kannan] the 
name Krishna; [buddfii] used in a good sense to mean “wisdom”, > [putti] 
“ perversity”, used in a bad sense; [afuddfiom] < [aittem] pollution. 

(iv) When conjunct consonants occur medially, the first component 
if it is a plosive, is doubled: ¢,7., 

[lakkfmi] name, Lakshmi ; [a:pptem] suctadble ; [pattrom ] vessel. 

The doubling of the sound is, however, not always represented in 
writing. 

(v) Doubling of consonants occurs in various other cases, the most 
important among which is that of certain plosives and affricates at the 
beginning of the second component in certain Samasas or compound 
forms: ¢.9. 

(ofakka] jackfrutt + [paqam] ripe < [cofakkappagom] ripe jackfrutt, 


Glides. 


The glides in Malayalam are [j] and [v] or [v], both being used for 
filling up the hiatus between vowels: e.g. 

[para] + [illa]=[parajilla] wel? nad say; 
[pugu] + [illa] > [puguvilla] there ts no worm. 

These are examples of compounds or sense-groups. Even in sentence 
where words stand apart, these glides can come in rapid pronanciation. 
Sometimes the full [j] may not arise, but only [8], as in the Bengali cf 4m 
[fe8elo] he came. 

Sandht, 


Euphonic combinations are developed whenever two vowels 
or consonants come together, either within a word or when proximately 
standing in two different words. There is no hard and fast rule in Mala- 
yalam as to where the euphonic combination has to set in insentences, but 
an approxiamate rule may be formulted that wherever compounds of 


1 Dr. Chatterji thinks that there is no vowel glide perceptible although the stop is 
certainly fully exploded. 
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words convey together a definite common meaning there the laws of 
Sandht can also operate. 

The laws of Sandit in Malayalam are various, and different in many 
respects from those of Sanskrit. A discussion of these laws is beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 


General Observations. 
Dynamic Stress. 


The existence in all Dravidian of innumerable contracted forms 18 
clear proof for the fact that dynamic stress of some character does exist 
in all Dravidian languages, including Malayalam. It may also be affirmed 
that the dynamic accent falls primarily on all root-syllables of words. 
Word-stress in Malayalam differs from that in North Indian languages, and 
ia Standard Southern English, in three important respects : 

1. Word-stress is not initial as in Bengali, German or English, but it 
invariably falls on the root-syllables of words. Secondary stress 
also exists in polysyllabic words, but isoften denoted by pitch-variations. 

2. Stress is always accompanied in Malayalam by a high pitch, and 
it is a moot point if dynamic stress exists in Malayalam independently of 
musical accent or intonation. Musical intonation in the colloquial is often 
strong enough to give a “timbre” to the speech as in the French language. 


3, Word-stress in Malayalam is not so strong as in English, and, 
moreover, the existence of stress, in the literary languages, does not usually 
involve the slurring over of the other syllables, though very unstable 
consonants may change their character and long vowels may be reduced in 
length. In the common colloquial of the masses, elisions and contrac- 
tions are more frequent than in the language of the literate classes. 


Emphasis or Sentence Stress in Malayalam may be denoted either with 
the dynamic accent or the musical accent. It follows all the rules of the 
“logische Betonung ” (logical stress) enunciated by Prof. Otto Behagel 
‘a his “Geschichte der deutschen Sprache”. ‘‘ Mechanische Betonung ” 
is also possible in certain cases. 

When a prose passage in the literary language is read out, there are 
distinct sense-groups forming breath-groups, but in the rapid use of the 
colloquial, the pauses disappear, and the sounds flow one into another, 
through not so swiftly as to produce what is called the French “ liaison ”. 
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sa:dfia:reneja'j | #0:kkumbo:] || Bindu strizka|ko || itilum adfiikem | 
sva:tentrjoemunte ||. go:fa sampreda‘jom || oru nijeomema‘jitte || samburri 
stri:ke] ma‘trome— i, aoa || = ordinartly Hendu women 
enjoy greater freedom than this ; only the Nambudiri women are observing 
the Gosha (Purdah) system as a rele. 


Length of Vowels. 


Correct pronunciation of Malayalam requires full length to 
be giwen to all long vowels, but in actual practice this assarcely 
becomes possible. Long vowels are fully enungated in stressed sylables 
i.e. soots-syllables (ordinarily); but in unstressed syllables, the vowel 
may become half-long or completely shurt according as there is a pitch- 
distinction in the sylisble or not. 

In the pronuueiation of Sanskrit words, echolars generally take -care 
to observe the full length of vowels. 

Special emphasis on a certain word or on any syllable of a word may 
lead to the lengthening of the connected vowel: ¢.7., 

[ofa'ti: mAfii:adron] There leaped the keng ; 

[vannu: ra:fea've ivite] Here came the king ; 

in the ‘two above sentences (cfati:] and [vanznu:], the two verbs, are 
specially emphasised,and the final vowels indieating the inflexional endings 
are accordingly lengthened. 


Length of Consonants. 


This is very common in Malayalam, and is known as (dvitvom] 
or doubling. When esense-groups with grammatical sefiinities and 
with definite common meanings are formed, the first consonant in 
the second or the succeeding component (if any), when it is a plosive or 
an affricate, is doubled : -¢.g., . 

[ma:mpaza | mango +(cha:re] jutce < [ma:mpagecaia're] S mango- 
jusee”; [a:farri] + [pani] > [a:farippani] carpenterg. 

(ii) En verbal compounds aleo, doubling may occur : ¢y., 

(ofa:gi] leaping + (katannu, crossed > (ofa:tikkatanen leaped across. 

[o:¢i] +-[po:i] > [o:tippe:i] raz way. 

(ii) Even in sentences where sense-pronps ere formed, doubling 
may .ostur: ¢.9., 

[ellumusijeppanita:! -pallumurijettinna:m) 
from fellu morije:panita’] = paflu murije tinna:m] 
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If one works so hard as to break one’s bones, one can eat tell one’s teeth 
are broken. 

(iv) Doubling of consonants may in some cases be represented in 
writing, in other cases not. 

(v) Doubling of the first plosive element of conjunct consonants may 
also occur as shown above. 


Intonation. 


Intonation is very prominent in the colloquial where the variations 
are many and picturesque. Malayalis cannot easily get rid of this native 
intonation which often affects even the English speeches of educated 
Malayalis. | 

Differences of pitch sometimes indicate differences in the feelings of 
the speaker ; [vazzuvo'] may be intoned in at least three different ways 
which would separately indicate a query, surprise, or satisfaction on the 
part of the speaker. 


Assimilation. 


Assimilation of both the progressive and the regressive types exists 
in Malayalam. The scope of this short sketch precludes any detailed 
discussion of the various laws. A few examples are alone given below. 

Progresstve (or the first sound influencing the second) :— 

[kan] see+(tu] past inflexional ending > [kantu] saw; [vil] sel/ 
+(tuj > [vittu] = sold 

Regressive: [varum] for coming+([ka:lam] time > (varunka:lam] 
time for coming ; (ofa:tum] +[to:rum] > (cfa:tuzto:rum ] in leaping. 


Dialects. 


The dialects of Malayalam vary not only with the districts 
but also with the different communities inhabiting Malabar. For instance, 
the colloquial employed by a Christian of the Cochin State is different 
from that current amongst the superior Hindu castes of the State, whose 
language again widely differs in sounds, into nation and forms from 
the dialectal Malayalam of the ‘submerged’ classes. No colloquial 
dialect of Malabar has yet attained importance or popularity sufficient 
to entitle it to receive recognition as a proper vehicle of literary thought. 
Some of the reasons that stand in the way of such a healthy consummation 
are (i) the large the number of colloquial dialects, (ii) the multifarious 
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elisions and contractions in each dialect, (ii) the lack of any uniformity 
whatsoever in calloquial forms, and (iv) last but not least, the want of 
acentral unifying force as that supplied by a cultural centre or by the 
existence of literary excellence in any one of the dialects. So long as 
those influences, that have codperated to make the Caleutta colloquial 
(or the West Bengal dialect) a popular literary language in Bengal, are 
absent in Malabar, no colloquial dialect can find itself elevated to a 
position of literary prominence in that part of India. 7 


General. 


_ There are certain phonological peculiarities in Malayalam which 
mark off this language from the parent Dravidian, many of the charac- 
teristics of which are still retained by modern Tamil. A study of these 
might furnish us with a clue to what is called by Sweet “the basis of 
articulation” * of Malayalam, as distinct from that of Tamil and of other 
modern Dravidian languages. The phonological peculiarities may be 
classified under the following main heads :— 

1. The tendency to nasalisation is very strong in Malayalam, as a 
result of which [yn], [p], [”] [nu] have assumed greater prominence in 
Malayalam than in the other Dravidian languages. 

2. The development of mixed vowels in Malayalam, like ([o] is 
another distinguishing characteristic. The tongue is kept in a neutral 
position to a greater extent than in Tamil where especially the vowels are 
purely back vowels. The fact that Malayalam tolerates [a] at the ends of 
words while Tamil invariably has [uw] or [ai], is itself a result of this trait. 

I shall now give below phonetic transcriptions of passages in Malaya- 
lam prose and poetry. The sounds given here represent the pronunciation 
of the natives of the Cochin State. 


PROSE. 
I. porlisekaron fRejicefu. 


va:te piticofa'l to:lpippa'n asa:ddfijoma:ja oru po:lisaka‘renunta‘jirnvzu. 
Avene kollatteninnum ko:ttajottekke ma:ééijappo'! kollam inspektar ko:tta- 


* ‘Every language has certain general tendencies which control its organic move. 
ments and positions, constituting its organic basis of articulation. A knowledge of the 
organio basis is a great help in acquiring the proquaciation of a language.” —H. Sweet, 
Primer of Phonetics, § 184. 


4 
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jette inspekterkke a:po:lisoka'ren bahu samorthena'nozmzum va:te vecda'l 
avene fxejikkuva'n arkum tanne praja‘sama‘nannmum equti ajecctirunsu. 
oru divasem Avan ko:ttajom inspekttere ka‘na'n ofenneppo'] adde‘fiem aja:- 
lota “enta’ ivite vaznotil pinne va:til onzum frejiccfille ?” enno 
do:dicafu. “fSejippanorzum praja‘somilla’; pakfe’ ve'ndenne veccfa 
minta‘tirusneta’ne ” ezna Aven uttarem parappu. “a:kefte’ ennote 
vallatum va'te veedf ne'ta’o (né‘ta’n) kagijumo' ?’’ enna inspektar ofo:diegiu. 
«kagijum ” enna po:lisaka'ran marupati paroppu. renturuppike (-xe) vi'tem 
va'‘te nifcfeiccfa inspektterute to:}il nizaza rentannulem ta:yze oru karutta 
kala unto’? exza po:lisakaranum, “illazza” inspektterum va:diedfu. 
uten tanne’ poilisska‘'reno'te fRojikkenomenna vaifijinmol inspekber 
utuppariecta sari:rem kaznicofu. parappate pole kala ka:na‘ppotina’! a: 
va:til po:lisaka‘ronne feejam  kittijillenkilum atine'kka’} valuta’ja 
oru vitreva'dettil appo'l taune aja‘lke feejom kitti. entennal tan 
inspekttere onna'metai ka:nuzna divasam ella:varutejum mumpil veocfa 
adde‘fiottinekkonte adde‘fiettinée uduppa agippikkia‘m” enna pantrente 
ru‘pa kara‘rinmel sja‘jute ofanna:tima’ro'ta mumpe tanne aj‘al oru va:te 
nifofajiegirunuu. atil fRajicofata konto cfanna:tima:ro'te pantronte ru:pa 
vaxinnecfe Atil rente ru:pa iospektterkke kotatta ba:kki pattu ru:pa 
feppilitta konte po:kajom ofaj tu. 


Interal Translation. 


The Policeman Won. 


There was once a police constable whom it was impossible for any man 
to beat in any wager or bet. When he was transferred from Quilon 
to Kottayam, the police inspector of Quilon had written to the 
Kottayam inspector that this constable was an ingenious fellow and 
that it was difficult for anyone to beat him in a wager. One day 
when he went to see the Kottayam inspector, the latter asked him, 
“Have you not been able to win in any wager since your arrival 
here?”’? “To scorea triumph in betting is not in the least difficult 
for me, but I was only indifferent to it for some time past,” replied the 
constable. “Allright!” said the inspector, “can you score a triumph 
over me?” “I can” replied the policeman. The constable then betted 
for a prize of two rupees that there was a big mole on the inspector's 
body two inches below his shoulder, which the inspector stoutly denied. 
Thereupon the inspector, resolved to corner the constable at once, took 
off his upper garments. Though the policeman had to own discomfiture 
in this wager, he happened to triumph in a greater wager; for he had 
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already betted with his companions for a prize of twelve rupees that he 
would make the inspector take off his dress in the presence of all on the 
occasion of his first visit to him. Now that he won the prize in this 
wager, he received the sum from his companions, paid down two rupees 
te the inspector, and triumphantly walked away with the balance of ten 
rupees in his pocket. 


Notes on the Transcription. 


1. It will be noted that complete length of vowels is preserved in 
all root-syllables. Half-length indicates that the syllable, though not 
having the primary stress, is distinguished in some way (i.e. secondarily) 
by means of pitch. 

2. In the numeral adjective [paztrante], [rente], [patte] = 
twelve, two, ten, the last vowel in rapid reading may not sometimes be [e], 
but [a1] or [u] ; so also is the vowel in the second syllable of [kote(m)te] 
having given; [vala(u)ta‘ja] dig. 

8. [a] at the eod of Malayalam words standing singly (i.e. not 
Combined in sense groups) has always a more open value approximating 
to [a]. I have indicated this in the transcription in words like [kala] mole, 
[ru:pa] rupee, [valutta:ja] J29, ete. 


II. vatokken ka:¢tum  su:rjanum. 


vatekken ka:/tum . su:rjonum aver rentupe‘rilam vecofa a:ra'ne 
adfiik(x]om fakti(j)ullevanenno tarkieofs kondirikkiumbo'} qu:dulla ora 
kuppa‘jovum itfumnkonte oru vagija:ttrokka‘ran avite vannu. avaril air 
a:djoma‘'i vagija‘ttrakka'renakkonta tante kuppa:jom etuppikkuzzuvo’, avon 
madtavenokka'] adhik[xjem faktima’ na‘nenna vicfa:rikkiappota'ne-monnea 
ti:reefpjarkki. vAtekkem ka:¢/a appo'] a:vuzne'tetto'lem faktijotulm)kati 
vifi. pakfe ettrettolem ugrama’j vi:fijo’ attrettojem adhik(x]jem kuppa'- 
jote vagija:ttvekkaran de:fiattil varipps. ketti. otuvil vatekken ka:tte 
fremam asa:ddfijamenna ‘ventanne veccfu. pinne su:rjen cfu:to:tu[ ww] ku:ti 
proka:ficofa utene’ vajija:ttrokkt'ren tanée kuppa‘jette etuttatu(u)konte 
Avariruvarilum veccfa su:rjena’no faktima:nenza vatekken ka:/tina 
sammatikkenti vanzu. 


The North Wind and the Sun. 


The North Wind and the Sun were disputing which was the stronger 
of the two, when a traveller;came along wrapped in a warm cloak. They 
agreed that whoever among them would be able to make the traveller take off 
his cloak would be regarded as stronger than the other. The North Wind 
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then blew with all his might, but the more he blew the more closely did 
the traveller wrap his cloak around him. Fiaally the North Wind gave up 
his attempt ae impossible. Then the Sun rose and shone warmly, and the 
traveller at once took off his cloak, and the North Wind had to acknowledge 
that the Sun indeed was the stronger of the two. 


PoETRY. 


I. The following is a phonetic transcription of the first stanza of a 
Malayalam adaptation, by an eminent Malayalam poet, of the majestic 
National Anthem of India by Rabindranath ‘Tagore, the @4-9f9-qa-Bfays 
SX Ce SlAS-Sity-faets] ‘jana-gana-mana-adhinadyaka jaya hé  bbarata- 
bhacya-vidhata ’ : 

fSejikka fRenemano:xe'ta've’, fRejikka ni: ! 

HGejikke bfiarato:rvibfia:gjottin vidfa:ta:ve ! 

mappapinnitum giri pungaven tannil zizzum 

mAppulatarama‘ja malaja‘drijil zizezum 

Antari kfatteja‘ka fuddiama:kkijunkonta 

pozti zilkuxzu ninée punjema'm tiruva'mem ! 

vitlima telijuzva ka:lanar fgalattilum, 

pa:linotokkum divja fZa:nnavi'pajassilum, 

tirama:loka] tallijavkkuava katalilum, 

tiraluzzunte zinfe punjoma'm tiruna’‘meam. 

attiruza' mettinkal ppancfa:bum sindfu ta:num 

Attrajumalla vange kalings cfola:dijum 

sattvaramunerzvumin divje ga:thexal pa:ti- 

jottorumicefu ainfeja fissina7thikkiunzu | 

fRejikka sarva bfiavja da:ta:ve, fRejikka xi | 

fajikko fganamanorne'ta've’, Rejikka xi! 

fRejikka bha‘rato'rvibfa:gjattin vidfia:ta've' ! 

Literal Translation. 


Victory to thee! Ruler of the minds of men! Victory to thee 
Victory to thee! Builder of India’s destiny ! 

On lordly snow-covered mountain crests 

And in the sweet-blowing mountain-breeze, 

Purifying all hearts, 

Ever stands high thy hallowed name! 

In the dark waters of the Yamuna river, 

In the divine milk-white Ganga stream, 

And in the wave-stirred seas 
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Thy hallowed name ever surges and rolls ! 

Hearing thy hallowed name, Panjab and Sindhu, 

Nay, Vanga, Kalinga, and Chola, 

Wake up, and singing sacred songs in unigon ) 

Seek for thy blessings ! | 
Victory to thee, Distributor of gifts! Victory to thee! 
Victory to thee, Ruler of the people’s minds! Victory to thee ! 
Victory to thee! Builder of India’s destiny, Victory to thee ! 


II. The following passage is a translation of the poet Tagore’s poem 
in fag ‘Sisu’ (Zhe Crescent Moon, in English) beginning with the lines 
cara WITS aly cotTy ‘ khok& ma-ké Sudhay eke’ : . 
ennjuzna:naAmme’ pen vanzatu cfolge ni | 7 
jennine kaivafoma:kkijonne' ? 
o:maAne ma’maAkemo'fiesarvesvanaj zi' MAMA ma:rilojiecfirusnu ! 
ma:maka faifava le:khenottinkelen pa:vekelkkulil 21° va:nirazeu | 
mannu kontifvarevigrafiem ti:rtu pen tinnam kalicefu vajaraxa ka:lam, 
ennunni! penagka‘ranu recficcfatum ninnute vigrafiama:jiruznu | 


Literal Translation. 


‘Tell me, mother dear, whence did I come, 
How didst thou possess me ? ” 
“ Darling mine, thou lay’st concealed in my heart 

crown of all my sweet desire ! 
Thou layst hidden in the dolls with which I as a baby played, 
And at the time when with clay I made the image of my childhood’s God, 
It was thy form that I shaped with surpassing beauty dowed ! ” 


III. The following is the transcription of a conversation in Malayalam 
in the verr rapid style: | 
evituzzo’ ippam ? Where are you coming from ? 

Of course from (my) home, 
(Anything) particular ? 

The old, old trouble ! 
Quarrelling and courts, eh ? 
What else but that | 

Any good out of vt ? 

Everything has ended disastrously, 
Below is given the literary form of the above :— 

1. evite nizzanippo:} varunzato ? 

2. virttil mine tanne’. 


vittinnul tanne. 

vitferficdfo: ? 

page: fanijan tanne’. 
kakfippinovum ko:rtumalle: ? 
Alla:ntw pinne' ! 

ko:rtil valla majovumunto: ? 
ella:m kuntomai 


Co TB ee 
Ce a 
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vi ferfeeofa ka:rjemonta:ne P 

pAjaja upadrovem tanne’. 

kakfippinokkettalulja kortta vjevefia'rem tanne alle: ? 
Alla:te pinne enta:na ! 

ko:rtil Rejema:rgem vallotumunto: ? 

Atokkeppoi. 


WIAA. pw 


Educated Malayalis of Cochin state would carry on the above 
conversation in the following way :— 


1. evifuuna: ippo:] varnoete ? 

2. virhtizeu tanne’. 

8 viferfiege valla ka:rjonumunto’ ? 
4. pAqjo upedrovam tanne’. 

5. vjeveha:revum ku:ttevumalle: ? 
6. allanta pinnejo:! 

7. ko:rtil valla gunavumunto ? 

8. ja:tonzu'villa. 
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TABULAR REPRESENrATION OF THE SOUNDS OF MALAYALAM. 


CONSONANTS 
Lip TReETH Uprerk Gus 
WITH WITH WITH | PALATE GrorraL 
ReGIon 
FORE AFTER Mip.- 
Teeth] Lip |BLavbeE Beane Tip BLADE 
PLOSIVES p,b| t,dis,z] ¢ 
| 
AFFRICATES | of, f 
| 
NASALS | m n n : p | 
LaTERALS | | | ] | } | 
TRILLED | | | | r r 
Fricatives | f,v | Fo | 6,3 | $33 | j | fs 
VowWELS 
CENTRAL 
FRONT on MixED Back 
CLOSE i | Ww, u 
| 
H ALF-CLOSE e C) | ) 
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Problems in Ancient ‘ Egyptian’ 
Chronology. 


( Revised and Enlarged ) 


A SOLUTION. 
BY 
H. Bruce HaAannaAuH. 


In his History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 32, Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie sets out what purports to be a list of reported 
Feast-dates connected with divers Sdthic-Risings as recorded 
by priests apparently flourishing in that comparatively recent 
age when Kuem of the ancient Romivu, after a period of 
influences originating from Mykenz, had become transmuted 
into Hellenized Eeyrr. In this list we do not get the 
original reports, perhaps not even the actual Egyptian | 
records—only an attempted reproduction of them. In certain 
respects (e.g., where the list departs unwittingly from what 
may not unreasonably be deemed a scientific arrangement), it 
is a very muddled performance, being obviously the work 
of some one who had failed to realize the fact that the 
original reports were constructed on a definite basic plan. 
One hesitates to think that the Egyptian priests, from whose 
archives the notes appear to have been extracted, were equally 
undiscerning. 

- To speak plainly, however, this archeological curiosity—__ 
quite apart from its own imperfections—has completely baffled 
everybody. ‘To this day no one has been able to make head or 
tail of it; no one can see any good—any possibilities—in it. 
One thing alone is recognised. Sdthic Risings, it is repeatedly 
urged, are annual occurrences, though of course, after a long 
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but definite interval, some particular Rising marks the end of 
one Sdthic-Cycle and the beginning of another, and may 
therefore be described asepochal. But the Risings, the Feasts 
for which have been reported in this extraordinary manner, 
come under neither of these two heads! Hence the pathetic 
plaint on every side that, from this mysterious list, it is 
impossible to discover on what principle, if any, the reporting 
priests selected these particular calendrical data—the 7th, 
the 14th, the 21st, and the 28th of the month—with, however, 
a quaint occasional lapse into the 9th, the 22nd, the 29th, or 
the lst—rather than any of the innumerable others, seemingly 
just as important and suitable, that were available! 

Again, a perpetual stumbling-block for all interested in 
Egyptology—specialists not excluded—has been the meaning 
of, and the practical importance attached in the remote past 
to, what are known as the Sed and Henti Heb-periods. Says 
George St. Clair— 

“That there was a thirty-year celebration, called the Sed festival, is 
evident in tbe inscriptions; but the Egyptologists have hardly known what 
to make of it. Erman says, ‘ lhe day of a king’s accession was kept asa 
yearly festival, and celebrated with special splendour on the 30th anniver- 
sary.’ Naville in his Osortom takes the same view; and Brugsch also 
speaks of the thirty years’ jubilee of Rameses II. But this can hardly 
have been all that is meant, and is more likely to have been a secondary 
celebration modelled on a great one. On an obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu’s, 
at Karnak, we-read—She has celebrated in honour of Amen the first Sed 
festival. Naville is puzzled, because on no supposition can he make this 
celebration to have taken place later than the 16th year of her reign (not 
the 30th). Besides, we may remark that she holds the feast in honour of 
her god, and not as her own jubilee” (Creation Records, p. 279). 

Then, after referring to the ideas of Brugsch and Gensler, St. 
Clair proceeds— 


‘Our own suggestion is simpler and at the same time more adequate, 
for the periodical insertion of a 14th month would be easy, and a 30-day 
festival every 30th year would be an event to look forward to in every 
generation, while the kings would be very likely to mark their own 80th 
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year by imitative celebrations ”’...... “Every fourth Sed festival would 
require to be treated as a leup-year, and bave two months intercalated 
instead of one, and then the arrangement would work as well as the Julian 
Calendar before Pope Gregory’s rectification. The Egyptians actually 
had some festival recurring at intervals of 120 years ” (Jé., p. 280). 
Something was no doubt done to supplement the inadequacies 
of the 360° Spheroid (which was about 5} days shorter than 
the Natural Year), and that something appears to have been 
ingeniously turned into legendary form, and even eventually 
spiritualized, by the priests; but, in what we know of aneient 
Romic history, there is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that 
the Calendar was ever manipulated in the way here suggested 
by St. Clair. The 120-years, Festival that he refers to was the 
spheroidal Henti-Heb just about to be explained, and, like 
every other spheroidal Hed, it fell into place quite naturally, 
without any such periodical modifications as those proposed. 
Writing as recently as 1914, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
refers to certain “ Re-birth” mysteries (the passing of a 
corpse through a bull’s skin') whereby the Pharaoh was 
supposed to receive a fresh lease of life and strength—though 
I doubt whether that was really the underlying meaning; and 
he (te, Dr. Budge) does not hesitate to say that “The 
performance of these ceremonies was the sole reason for the 
celebration of the Set Festival” (4 Short History of the 
Egyptian People, p. 29). Comment seems unnecessary. 
Professor Petrie thinks that these Hebs were “at fixed 
astronomical dates, and not dependent on the years of the 
reign.” The second part of this statement is unquestionable. 
But, as regards the first part, the idea it conveys, though not 
altogether wrong, is also not exactly right. Undoubtedly 
the Feasts set forth in Petrie’s Report-List were held in 


1 Note.——-Compare the idea of the Pygmies in Africa that, after death, a man’s body 
enters a Great Serpent—a conception that the Romiii themselves once entertained in 
connection with the defunct. Ra, who, they held, was subsequently re-born in spiritual 
form in a double cave on an island in a lake. 
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connection with certain Sdthic-Risings. But what kind of 
Sdthic-Risings ? Sdthic-Risings were annual events. Also, one 
such Rising occurred at the end of each Sdthic-Cycle, and may 
therefore be called epochal. These reported Feasts, however, 
were in connection with Sdthic-Risings that were neither 
annual not epochal! True, the Risings actually selected for 
report were “astronomical” phenomena. True, also, they 
were “fixed.” But in what sense—apart from the fact that 
- they were annual, and might or might not be epochal? In the 
sense that their importance for purposes of selection depended 
on the expiration-point of certain periodal divisions of the 364° 
Spheroid regarded as a Cycle of 1456 spheroidal years. In the 
Report-List, the caiendrical data—spaced out at regularintervals 
(7 spheroidal days, or 28 spheroidal years) which are really 
periodal divisions of that character—confirm this. They show 
that the particular annual Feasts reported were reported be- 
cause of their organic relation to what turn out to be spheroidal- 
ly based stretches of Time—periods known to the Romiii as Sed- 
periods, and (in connection with their original 360° Spheroid), 
commonly called “ Thirty Years’ periods.’’ Moreover, the “ Sed 
festival of Sirius’ rising ’’ which, in his History of Egypt, Vol. I, 
p. 181, Petric speaks of as having taken place in the 2nd regnal 
year of Mentu-hetep II (now stated to have been Mentu- 
hetep IV) of the Eleventh Dynasty, is not included in the 
Report-List. Possibly calendrical data for it were wanting. 
Again, in his History of Egypt, at pp. 38 and 39, Professor 
Breasted of Chicago University, speaking of the Pharaoh’s 
attire on ceremonial occasions, says— | 
“Tle wore...and a simple garment suspended by a strap over Bie 
shoulder, to which a lion’s tail was appended behind.”...... 
Then, as regards the Crown Prince, Professor Breasted adds— 
“On the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment by his father as crown- 
prince to the heirship of the kingdom, the king celebrated a great jubilee 
~ called the ‘ Feast of Sed,’a word meaning ‘tail ’ and perhaps ec mmemorating 
his assumption of the royal lion’s tail at his appointment thirty years before.” 
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All this about “lions” and “tails” is possibly based on a 
modicum of fact representing historical evolution; but, as an 
explanation of the words Sed and Henti,’ in connection with 
the scientific recording of Time, it is unsatisfactory, and leaves 
one still wondering. 

Be it remembered that the ancient Romii were familiarly 
acquainted with the ceaseless circling of the northern heavens 
(particularly ‘Ta-Urt and her “7 Glorious Ones”) round the 
Pole-star for the time being—giving rise, as they deemed, to 
a sort of Cosmic Clock, originally consisting of 860°. Of this 
the last representative was and still remains the constellation 
called by them Anpi, and by the later Egyptians Anubis (the 
Jackal=Cynosura=our “ Little Bear”), depicted as attached 
by the tip of its tail to Polaris, round which it swings in the 
course of every 24 hours—thus, by its position in the heavens, 
indicating the time of the day and night, the seasons of the 
year, and doubtless also, approximately, the stage reached by 
the Cycle, which used to be one of 1440, 1456, 1460, or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to the particular Spheroid in 
vogue, whether of 360°, 364°, 365° or 3651". It is here—in 
connection with these artificial calendrical Spheroids, and 
their divisions—that we begin to get an inkling of the real 
significance, from a chronological standpoint, of the terms 
Sed-Heb and Henti-Heb. 

The various Calendrical Year-forms from time to time in 
vogue amongst the ancient Romit, may be divided up 
spheroidally into Days, Rising-periods, Sed-periods, and 
Henti-periods, thus— 


The 360° Year (The “ Unity” Spheroid)— 
360 periods of 1 (the Spheroidal Day). 
90 7 4 (4 Spheroidal Years, during 
which Sothis rose annually 
on the same date.) 


1 Note.—The correct transliteration of these expressions wonld seem to be either 
Se¢ and Hents, or Sed and Hend:. 
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12 periods of 30 (days of the month; but also, 
taken as spheroidal years, 
representing the  Sed-Ileb 
period for this Spheroid). 

uv ‘ 120 (Quadruple Sed-period, or Hentt- 
Heb). 

N. B.—360 x 4=the Cycle of 1440 spheroidal years. 
The 364° Year (perkaps Lunt-Ostrian)— | 


360 periods of Is 
90 és 44, 
18 4 28 

Bs gy 112 


N, B.—364 X 4=the Cycle of 1456 spheroidal years. 
The 365° Year (Séthic)— 


360 periods of 1G 
90 5 4.51, 
12 5 30+°5 

8 ‘5 1212 


N. B.—365 x 4=sthe Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years. 
The 36549 Year (Younger Horus)— 


360 periods of lite 
~90~—C*«, $338, 
12 . 305 
38 ly, 1213 


N. B.—365} x 4=the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years.* 


Sed or Set, in fact, simply means 30 years, as Hunti, or Hente, 
simply means 120 vears—but with reference only to the 
original old 360° Spheroid.? In connection with that Spheroid, 
and as chronological terms, Sed and Henti stand respectively for 
30 and 120 spheroidal years; in connection with the 364°, or 


1 Note.—All this must now be read subject to grave doubts as to whether St. Clair’s 
views were quite souud. Everybody does not confirm him as regards his conception of 
the various regimes and the order in which they occurred. For instance, the days of the 
364° spheroid may not be associable at all with the so-called Luni-Osirian regime. 


* Note.--Thoy were Time-divisions. As mere numerals, 30 and 120 were expressed 
otherwise. 
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(perhaps) Luni-Osirian, Spheroid, they stand for 28 and 112 
spheroidal years; in connection with the 365° or Solar-Osirian - 
Spheroid, for 30; and 1213 spheroidal years; and in connection 
with the 365}°, or Solar-Horus, Spheroid, for 30,5 and 1213 
spheroidal years. 

In short, as periods of years, the Sed and Henti were 
nothing but specific spheroidal divisions; and as such, they 
varied in length with the exclusive structural character of 
the particular Spheroid—whether of 360°, 364°, 365°, or 3651° 
—which happened for the time being to be in vogue in Khem 
for calendrical purposes. 

All other alleged meanings of these terms, Sed-Heb and 
Henti-Heb, when not merely fanciful, and if not wholly 
baseless, are, from the standpoint of chronology, of an impor- 
tance only secondary and incidental to the meaning above 
set forth 7 

No doubt—as, for instance, during the reign of Ramésés 
I1— Royal Jubilees of sorts were indulged in. Some, or all, 
of these may even have been modelled on the great 30-year 
Panegyry, or Festival, of the 860° Spheroid; nevertheless, 
they were not genuine Sed and Henti Hels, organically 
related to the Spheroid as specific integral parts: thereof. Of 
such real Seds or Hentis Ramésés II celebrated two—(1) 
a Sed which fel] in his 8th regnal year, B.C. 126413; (2) 
another Sed in his 38th regnal year, B.C. 1234.3; 
each of which is on my General List of Hebs. The Henti-Heb 
for B. C. 12082£%—which has also been ascribed to him— 
really fell in the year after his death, ze, the 2nd year of 
his successor, Merenptah. These are also “Clinch ”-dates, 
or ‘Key ”-dates, and, as such are useful for adjustments 
in and around this period. All other alleged celebrations in 
R&mésés II’s reign must have been special occasions, or perhaps 
vanities personal to himself. 

From time to time, in the course of their age-long career 
as a civilized people, the ancient Romit (predecessors, before - 
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the 7th century B. C., of the ‘“ Egyptians”), made use of 

various artificial Spheroids—those noticed swupra—all succes- 
sively improved attempts at a calendrical harmonization with -. 
what experience showed was a natural division of Time. The 
first in vogue was the 360° Spheroid, with its 12 divisions of 
80° each (in cuneiform a “ Moon-period ”’), each degree or day 
representing “unity.” In remote Sabaist ages (millenniums 
before B. C. 4000), under the divinity of Horus I, the Polar- 
God, Time was told by a Clock whose index-hand consisted 
of the 7 ‘‘Glorious Ones ” of Ta-Urt, Genetrix of Cycles, the © 
Hippopotamus Constellation (our Ursa Major)—the calendar 
beginning at “The Place of the Production of Fire” (later 
recognized as the Celestial Summer Solstice, wherever it then 
was on the Ecliptic), i.e. when Ta-Urt’s tail pointed south | 
in the direction of Khem. Eventually, however, this 360° | 
Spheroid stood for the Solar régime of St. Clair’s Ra I, starting © 
calendrically at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, wherever that 
then was. Next succeeded the 364° Spheroid, with its 13 months 
of 28 days each, which, according to St. Clair, stood for the Luni- 

Osirian régime, starting ostensibly at the same Equinox—which, . 
however, was then showing calendrically asin Taurus, when 
really it was in Scorpio; hence plainly “ false.” Next came the — 
365° Spheroid, with its 12 months of nominally 30, but really 
30yy, days each. At first it stood for St. Clair’s ambiguous 
Osirian 7égime, associated with both the old “ false”? Autumnal 
Equinox and the true Vernal Equinox, which latter was also 
somewhere in Taurus; but eventually it merged into the régume 
of Ra II, starting calendrically from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, wherever that had got to, All these, of course, proved 
inadequate. Finally, the Romiu adopted the 3653° Spheroid 
(practically true to Nature), with its 12 months of nominally 
30, but really 301%, days each. This stood for the famous 
Younger Horus régime, and at first it started calendrically . 
from the Celestial Vernal Equinox properly so-called, but 
eventually its year opened at the Celestial Summer Solstice, . 
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It is algo on this Spheroid that our modern system of reckoning 
is based, though we distribute the days amongst the months 
differently. 

All the foregoing suggests a sense in which the actual or 
natural Year (after which, with their successive artificial 
Spheroids, the Romiu, as above stated, had for so long been 
groping) is possibly regardable as having been none other than 
the mysterious Horus I, or Heri-Ur, who,was recognised as 
having always existed, though imperfectly, whence his cogno- 
men, Heru-khent en-ma, “ Lord of Not-Seeing.” 

But whatever may have been the artificial Spheroid from 
time to time recognized officially in Khem, the old original 
860° Spheroid was never wholly discarded. The masses 
continued to think and speak in terms of that Spheroid, as 
astronomers, etc., do still. Hence, in common pearlanee, the 
Sed-Heb was always called “the 30 years’ Festival,’ even 
when the 365° Calendar, with its month of 30;% days, was 
in vogue in priestly circles. Egyptologists do not seem to 
bear this fact in mind or to give it tts due weight; but it is 
very necessary to do so. 

Now, some time in the remote past, the Romiii happened 
to observe that our Sux completed some stupendous journey 
of arecurrent nature (possibly an orbital revolution round 
Srrius, or SotHis, as its primary), in what chanced to be 
1,460 spheroidal years, as such years were known to them in 
association with the Cycle of their then artificial Spheroid 
of 865°. That is to say, they noticed that once, and once only, 
during such a Cycle, the annual Rising of a star performing 
héliacal functions about the commencement of the annual 
Inundation of the Nile at or near the time of the Celestial 
Summer Solstice, began on 30 Padni on the Fixed Clock of 
Nature, corresponding with 30 Ariés z0diacally. Latterly 
this star has been Sirius; but before B.C. 2786233 it was 
apparently Gamma Draconis. The quadrennium for 30 Paoni 
ended with Cyclical Year 12177$$, so that the quadren- 
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nium for 1 Epiphi began with Cyclical Year 1218433. 
This point was exactly 243335 spheroidal years by their 
own 365° spheroid (or 2433%% spheroidal years by the 
365}° spheroid) later than the close and fresh start, on the 
Fixed Clock aforesaid, of the older cycle of what is called 
the Sonar YEAR at 0-1 Thoth (380 Gemini-] Cancer, or the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, z6diacally). Then the Priests held 
a continuous Festival for 3 days; and on the 8rd day (2.e.3 
Epiphi) the Rising became visible, and was therefore, in later 
Greek times, called the Epiphany, or ‘ Manifestation,” of 
the héliacal star. This “ Manifestation” point was exactly 
231% spheroidal years by their own 365° Spheroid (=228 
Spheroidal years by the old original 360° Spheroid which 
stood for ‘‘ unity ”’) later than the close and fresh start, of the 
older Souar YEAR at O—1 THorTu. | 

To explain more in detail. Between F. 3 Eprrui, 
completed, and F.0-1 Tota, starting the Soar CYCLE, 
lay 57 days. ‘This, multiplied by 4, for the 360° Spheroid, 
gives 228 years. On the 364° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 
45%) this 228 was represented by 23034; on the 365° Spheroid 
(where 4 changes to 4 ,4), by the 231% just mentioned; and 
on the 3652° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 45;), it becomes 
231455. 

Between F. 30 Padni, completed, and F’. 0-1 Thoth starting 
the Solar Cycle, lay 60 (57+8) days. Multiplied by 4 that 
meant, for the 360° Spheroid, 240 years; multiplied by 455, 
it meant, for the 364° Spheroid, 2423 years; multiplied by 4y4, 
it meant, for their then 365° Spheroid, 2434 vears; and, 
‘multiplied by 44%, it meant, for the 3654° Spheroid, 2433 
years. ; 

According to modern reckoning, i.e., on the basis of the 
365}° Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 


* Perhaps 80 Pakhous, if the year be taken as having then opened with Mesore instead 
of Thoth, 
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years, the Epochal Héliacal Rising of Sdthis, as an actual 
phenomenon of Nature, occurred in each one of the 4 
spheroidal years for F. 30 Padni—Cyclical Years 1214433, 
1215336, 1216333, and 1217736, corresponding to our B. C. 
2789383, 2788383, 27872335 and 2786735. 9 


Thereafter, with every successive lapse of 1,461 general 
years, it recurred regularly on the same calendrical dates. So 
far, then, we recognize actualities. ; 


Nevertheless, the Romic priests seem to have attached 
more importance to their HEBS, or Festivals, in honour of 
the impending ‘‘ Manifestation” than to the “ Manifestation” 
itself, or even to the actual Rising itself; and as their great 
epochal 3-days’ Heb began immediately after the spheroidal 
quadrennium which ended with 1217335 on the 3652° 
Spheroid, i.e, began on F. 1 Epipai (F. 0-1 THors, as 
starting the Sonar YEAR, being at the Celestial Summer 
Solstice), and continued throughout F, 2 and F.3 Eprpay, 
or perhaps only till the heliacally Rising Star actually 
‘“ manifested ” on the last-mentioned day, we have to assume 
that the Official Priestly Date of the event is represented 
chronologically, not by the quadrennium for the actual 
’ Rising on F. 380 Paonr, or the actual “ Manifestation’ on 
F. 3 EPIPHI, but by the quadrennium for the eract middle 
of the Fpochal Heb-period—in other words, the quadrennium 
for F. 2 Epiput, i.e, 1222725; 12238355; 12243335; and 
1225733. 

Moreover, within this Hpochal Quadrennium, a particular 
year was selected, representing the precise date of what has 
been called the Epochal “ Coinidence” between the Soar 
and SotHic Calendars—and which, as we shall find, works 
out all our arithmetical calculationus—i.e., 1223723, or (as 
deducted from Conventional B.C. 4004), B.C. 2780¢23- 
This is a date to remember. It may roughly and 
loosely be called B.C. 2781. It takes the place of the 
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inaccurate Conventional ‘Coincidence’ Date, B.C. 2780, 
or 2782. 

Now let us tackle the question of Calendar-Equation. 
Naturally one supposes that the proper equation is “1 
Epiphi, Sdthic=1 Thoth, Solar.” How, then, does that 
work ? Take the Kahun-Rising date, 15 Pharmithi, Solar. 
It was the 913,,th year of its own cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 
years. Assumedly it equates with 15th Mekhir, Sothic, which 
is cyclical year 669 . Can this be rationally equalized with 
91340? We require 243343 spheroidal years? Where . 
are they to be found? The answer is that exactly 243735 
such years attach to the first member of the quadrennium 
for 1 Epiphi, as the balance of time, counting from 30 
Padni, necessary for Solarizing the year at the Summer 
Solstice. | 
But suppose we adopt the Priestly equation “2 Epiphi, 
Sothie=1 Thoth, Solar.” What then? In that case 15 
Pharmtthi, Solar, would mean 16 Mekhir, Sothic. This 
is cyclical year 673335. To equalize that with 913,75, we 
need 239232. It is found, attaching to the first member of 
the quadrennium for 2 Epiphi, as the residue required for 
Solarizing the year. | 
But, again, suppose, with the Romic masses, having 
regard to the “ Manifestation ” of Sdthis on the 3rd Epiphi, 
we adopt the equation “3 Epiphi, Sothic=1 Thoth, Solar.” 
In that case 15 Pharmithi, Solar, means 17 Mekhir, Sdthic. 
That is cyclical year 67733. To equalize that with 91345, 
we need 235424 years. That very number of years attaches 
to the first member of the quadrennium for 8 Epiphi, as the 
required Solarizing residue. 

- But yet again, we are told that the Sothic Year was 
228 spheroidal years (i.e. on the 360° spheroid) later than 
the Solar Year. On the 3651" spheroid (with which we are 
now concerned) this 228 becomes 231{:;. That happens 
to attach to the first member of the quadrennium for 
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F,. 4 Epiphi. It would therefore seem that we may also 
adopt the equation “4 Epiphi, Sdthic-1 Thoth, Solar.” In 
that case 15 Pharmiithi, Solar, would mean 18 Mekhir, 
Sdthic, which is cyclical year 681%33. To equalize that 
with 9127k%, we require 231435; and that is just what we 
find ready to hand, attached to the first member of the 
quadrennium for this calendar date, as the residue of time 
necessary for Solarizing it at the Summer Solstice. 

Thus, when we know how to manipulate the position, 
it apparently matters little which of these various equations 
we adopt. 

Thenceforward, for the Romii, Cyclical Year 1217242, 
or our B.C. 2786333, regarded as zero, became an Epoch 
—the opening point, in fact, of an Era. It was bassed on 
Nature. This was none other than the so-called Era OF 
MENOPHRES, or the era at whose commencement, in the 18th 
regnal year of Pepi I of the 6th Dynasty, (a Henti-Heb year), 
the SorTHIC CALENDAR was instituted. Its second quadrennium 
was as follows— 


55 2082thh. 


Of course, as already explained, the Priests had their own 
exclusive system of chronology, based on Cyclical Year 
1223222, or B. C. 27801 . As for the masses, the time of the 
occurrence of the “ Manifestation of Sdthis’’ seems to have 
been the most popular epochal-date. But there can be no 
doubt that the real Coincidence-Epoch, the Epoch at which 
one Sothic-Cycle ended and its successor began, and which 
was in unvfailing harmony with the 7/eb- and Rising- lists 
that can be made out in orderly sequence from zero in every 
eycle of 146] years, was Cyclical Year 1217257, or B.C. 
978624°, the last memher cf the quadrennium for IF. 380 Padni. 
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Thus the ancient Romiii came into possession of two 
very different Calendrical Systems—one representing 
the SoLaR YEAR and its Cycle of Natural Time, starting 
with O-1 Thoth from the spheroidal point indicative of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice on the Fixed Clock (wherever 


that Solstitial point happened to be then, zodiacally), and 
the other constituting what is commonly called the Sota#ic 
CYCLE, equating with Natural Time, but starting with 
O-1 Epiphi from, and ending, on the same Fixed Clock, at 
the spheroidal point indicative of that Epochal Rising of 
Sirius on F. 30 Padni which only occurred once in every 
spheroidal Cvcle. 

To this Fixed Clock of Nature each of the artificial 
Spheroids above-mentioned was attachable in the shape 
of a calendrical Epicycle. Thus arose what is known as 
the Vacue (or * Wandering ”) year, whose New-Year’s Day, 
1 Thoth, acting as a Clock-hand, progressed round the 
Fixed Clock ata speed which depended entirely upon the 
number of degrees that the current artificial Spheroid consisted 
of. To-day it has a more limited meaning, being restricted to 
the 865° Spheroid. 

These two Calendrical Systems—that of the SoLAR cycug, 
and that of the Soruic cycLE—are recorded, and ostensibly 
harmonized, at what have been styled “ Coincidence” points 
(really epochal beginnings and endings of the Sidthic Cycle), 
on the verso of the so-called ‘ Ebers Medical Papyrus ”— 
another very curious document, the interpretation, in terms 
of “B.C.” and “A.D.” reckoning, put upon which by the 
learned (who only seem to have in their minds the 360° and 
365° Spheroids, and these mixed up), requires looking into. 

By that interpretation the Solar Calendar appears to be 
taken, for a starting-point, to an epoch as far back as the 
quadrennium ealled “ B.C. £470—4467 ”; whence, in stages 
of 1,160 vears, it is seemingly brought down, through 


B.C.” 3010-3007, and “ B.C.” 1550-1547, to * B.C.” 90-87... 
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or, I suppose, as much farther as we like. The other (the 
Sdthic Calendar), as represented, starts 228 years later (really 
228 on the 860° Spheroid only), apparently with the quartet 
of years called “B.C. 4242-4239”; whence, in similar 
stages, it is seemingly brought down, through “ B.C.” 2782- 
2779, and “B.C.” 1822-1319, to A.D. 139-142. At the 
same time, it is obvious that, if this SOthic Calendar is made 
to start 228 years ‘by the 360° Spheroid) after the Solar- 
Year Calendar, both should have been brought down in 
stages, not of 1,460, but of 1,440, spheroidal years. If the 
Sdthic Calendar be brought down in stages of 1,460 
spheroidal years, it should be made to start, not 228, but 
231%, spheroidal years later than so-called “B.C.” 4470- 
4467, i.e, with “B.C.” 42365-42355. Similarly, if brought 
down in stages of 1,456 spheroidal years, it should be made 
to start 2302$ years later than “B. C.” 4470-4467; and 
lastly, if in stages of 1461 spheroidal years, then 
231143¢ spheroidal years later than “B.C.” 4470-1467. In 
short, the stage actually given (1,460 years), besides being 
wrong and impossible in association with ‘ 228,” is by no 
means necessarily the only appropriate stage to be adopted. 
What that stage should be, depends entirely upon whether 
our calculations are being conducted on the basis of a 
Spheroid of 360°, of 364°, of 365°, or of 3652’. 

We shall find, however, that the proper way to treat, 
these ostensible ‘‘ harmonizations”’ is, not to bring down their 
figures from the remotest alleged B.C. date, but, by 
legitimate Cvclic stages (combined with correct ‘difference ” 
periods), to construct them backwards and forwards from 
an assured ‘‘Coincidence” epoch (say B.C. 2780128), to 
whatever B. C. date may be justifiably regarded as the ‘ Beginn- 
ing of Time,” or “Civilization,” and to a legitimate A.D. date. 
This will give us a priestly result. In brief, ‘* B.C.” 4170-4467 
is not, in this sense, an established epoch—not, as suggested, 
a “fised” date from which to space out successive 
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‘Coincidence ” epochs downwards. Neither is “ B.C.” 4242. 
The whole thing —this verso “ harmonization ’’—seems really 
built up upon the date of a supposed first Epochal Sothic- 
Rising in what was apparently regarded as the A.D. Era, 
t.e., on “A.D.” 139-142. And that is in the air. 

Apparently it is on the strength of the above very 
doubtful interpretation of this document that Professor 
Breasted cites so-called “B.C. 4242” (or, as he gives it, 
B.C. 4241) as “the earliest fixed date in the history of the 
world” (History of Egypt, p. 32).. But, when the reader 
sees that “ B.C. 4242’ is only a paper epoch (wrongly arrived 
at, too), and that there seems no reason whatever why, by 
Cyclical leaps of 1,460 years, the calculation—illegitimate 
though it is—should not go on and on into indefinite pseudo- 
B. C. depths, he will probably begin to wonder how the 
learned Professor could ever have countenanced such an 
exhibition of loose thinking. 

As a matter of fact, these verso “ harmonizations ”’ reveal, 
or rather their hitherto accepted interpretation reveals, an 
astonishing jumble of basic calendrical ideas. B.C. and A. D. 
years for us, can only be thought of and stated in terms of the 
3652° Spheroid, which (inter alia) has a Cycle of 1,461 spheroidal 
years, exclusive to itself. Yet, though, in the Sdthic-Time 
column on the verso, the Rising-dates given are stated in 
“A.D.” and “ B. C.” years, we are carried back in these 
jottings from “A. D.” 189-142 toso-called ** B. C. 4242-4239,” 
in stages of 1,160 years—the exclusive Cycle for the 365° 
Spheroid! And lastly, alongside is placed, by way of 
“harmonization,” a series of Solar-Time dates, each 228 years 
higher than its corresponding Sdthic-Time date—in artless 
unconcern, be it noted, for the hard fact that these 228 years 
belong exclusively to the 360° Spheroid, and are meaningless 
if and when associated with another Spheroid ! 

And how did the interpreters get their foundational 
“A.D.” 189-142 in the Sdthic-Time column? They have 
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flirted with no less than 3 distinct Spheroids—the 860°, the 
. 865°, and the 3653° Spheroids; and they have ended up by 
-leaving in the lurch, out of these, the one love (the 365}° 
‘Spheroid) that they should have been true to ! 

The task of fixing A. D. years is, undoubtedly, a very diffi- 
cult one. First, we do not know when, with reference to Preces- 
sion and the Zédiac, Jesus was born; secondly, A. D. years 
were practically never thought of till the time of the Council 
of Nicaea (over 8 centuries after Jesus's death !); thirdly, 
the A. D. Era was not even in existence till over 200 years 
later, when it was invented by Dionysius Exiguus, in A. D. 
532; fourthly, A. D. years have more than once been 
- considerably altered by the Supreme Temporal Power for the 
time being ; and fifthly, before, and even for some time during, 
the Christian Era, the Year began on or about 21 March, 
the terrestrial season indicating the Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
but now it starts with lst January! To cap everything, as 
_ a result of continued Precession, the Vernal Equinox is now 

about a zodiacal sign farther on than the point where we 
‘conventionally place it—i.e., it seems to have _ entered 
Aquarius | 

Since Ussher’s time, the birth of Jesus has been con- 
ventionally assigned to A. M. 4004; whence, of course, 0= B.C. 
4004. Before Dionysius Exiguus’s day (A. D. 582), it 
had been commonly supposed that Jesus was born in the 
year that we would now style B. O. 4, 4.2, in A. M. 4000. 
Hence, the interpreters of these verso ‘ harmonizations,”’ 
possibly regarded what is to-day called the Christian or A. D. 
Era as commencing with A. M. 4000. To-day Dr. Headlam 
considers that Jesus was probably born about B. C. 8 or 7 | 

In view of all this uncertainty, it would be much better 
to:‘abandon the Ohristian Era, or any other such terrestrially 
personal and particular era, and adopt one founded on some 
definitely ascertainable Cosmic Event—if possible unique, 
or otherwise sufficiently outstanding, 
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But again I ask, how did these interpreters obtain their 
Sdthic date, “A. D.” 139-142 ? It is ostensibly related to 
the 3653° Spheroid now in vogue; yet they have obviously 
been working’ with the 360° and 365° Spheroids. Which 
method do they now profess to stand by ? 

We now know that an epochal heliacal Rising of Sirius 
occurred officially (i.e., according to the priestly ideas and 
preferences of the old Komic chronologers) during the 
quadrennium A. M. 122233%—1225335 = B. C. 2781395 — 
2778153; though these figures as we have seen, do not 
represent the time at which the Rising actually took place. 
The next officially epochal Rising, after the lapse of 146L 
spheroidal years, must have been B. C. 18203$5—181718}; 
and the next, after another 1461 spheroidal years, 
must have been A. D. 140435— 143288. We arrive at this 
result by calculations based on the 365}° Spheroid, with its 
exclusive Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years; and only by that 
way can we reach the right goal. 

We may, indeed, resort to A.M. 1221°%—1224%% as the 
quadrennium for F. 2 EPIPHT on the basis of the 365° 
Spheroid ; and thence, by stages of 1460 spheroidal years 
(the proper Cycle for that Spheroid), we can arrive at 
A.D. 13773—1403%. But, although the interpreters of the 

verso ‘“‘harmonizations”’ were working with a Cycle of 1460 
| years, and were therefore really based on the 365° Spheroid, 
did they get their “A.D.” 189-142 along these lines? I 
think not. JI imagine they relied exclusively on the 
statement attributed to Censorinus (said to have flourished 
in the 8rd century A.D., i.e., about 2 centuries before the 
invention of that era by Dionysius Exiguus), to the effect 
that an epochal héliacal Rising of Sdthis took place in 
“A.D.” 1389. Compare however, the Alexandrian coin bearing 
the word “Aidn” (No. 1004 in the British Museum) which 
records such an occurrence as distinguishing the year 


A.D, 143, 
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In any case, it is clear that “A.D.” or “ B.C.” figures, 
based on a Spheroid of 365° and a related Cycle of necessarily 
1460 spheroidal years, can never be the same as A.D. and 
B.C. figures arrived at by modern reckoning, i.e., based on 
a spheroid of 3651° and a related Cycle of necessarily 1461 
spheroidal years. 

The true first Sdthic date in real A.D. times, then, 
was A.D. 140335—143338, not this “A.D.” 189-142 of the 
verso ‘‘ harmonizations.” 

Now Jet us count back from this A.D. 140275—1433298 
in stages, not of 1460, but of 1461, spheroidal years. For 
the Sdraic-Time column in the verso “harmonizations,” 
we get B.C. 13820335—131778% ; then B.C. 2781305—277-184 ; 
and lastly (unless, of course, we care to go farther), B.C. 
424275 5— 4239185. 

Then, to get our Soxtar-year dates, what do we do? 
We raise these figures. But not by 228 as is done by the 
interpreters! We raise them by the figure which, on the - 
3653° Spaerone, takes the place of 228 on the 360°, or 
“unity,” spheroid,—i.e., 231435 spheroidal years. 

Thus, by legitimate stages of 1461 spheroidal years, 
we arrive, for the SOLAR Calendar, at the following quartets 
of years—B. C. 44733$3—4470#3 ; 3012321—3009338 ; 
1551335—1 548242 ; and 903;—67i50. 

If, therefore, any year at all, in the remote history of 
the world—as marking the beginning of Recorded ‘ime 
in Khem—can be legitimately spoken of as “the earliest 
fixed,” or even “the earliest fixable’”—and this depends 
on many other data of knowlodge not now the subject of 
enquiry—that year would appear to be, neither “B.C.” 4242, 
nor B.C, 4241, but rather B.C. 4242335, SOTHIC. Roughly 
we may regard it as the opening of the Tauric Era. 

Of course, within the above quadrennium B.C. 2781285 — 
2778183 (in fact, its second year), is the notable year B.C. 
2780138, which we have already set apart as one of our 
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*Ooincidence” dates, t.¢e., on the 365° Spheroid. If we 
take that epoch as our base, we get the preferable Sdthic 


series B.C. 4241135 (our ‘earliest’ date); B.C. 2780i$ ; 
B.C. 1819135 ; A.D. 141393 ; and so on. 


Not«.—In an earlier draft of this paper I assumed that the particulars on the 
verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus” were jotted down in A. D. times. i have been told 
(by Mr. T. George Allen, of Haskell Oriental Museum, Chicago, who read a copy of that 
draft) that the assumption so made is wholly unjustified, as the writing is clearly of 
the type current in the 16th century B.C., and quite different from the style in use so 
much later. Accepting the correction (for I had never seen the script or the verso, or 
any reproduction of them), it seems to me that in that case the problem is only shifted 
from considerations regarding the mentulity of the verso-scribe to considerations regarding 
«the conclusions of those responsible for the conventional interpretation. 

~ Revert now to what may conveniently be called Petrie’s 
List of Reported Sdthic-Rising (or Feast) Dates, as recorded 
by the, “Egyptian” priests. These curious vestiges of, or 


relating to, the remote past, need no longer bewilder us. 


In my original pamphlet.on Ancient Romic Chronology 
(see Calcutta University’s Journal of Letters for 1920, 
Vol. I), I alluded to the fact that, for the Cycle belonging 
to every one of the kuown artificial Spheroids from time to 
time in vogue amongst the ancient Romitii—the 360°, 364°, 
36,°, and 3652° Spheroids—it was possible, starting in each 
case from zero, to make a complete list of all Sdthic-Rising © 
(or Feast) Dates, and of all the Sed and Hunts Hebe over 
celebrated by the Romii—provided always, of course, that 
we can ascertain the epoch at which Civilization began in — 
Khem, i.e., at which the Romii commenced to record Time © 
scientifically and regularly. In such of these General Feast 
and Heb Lists as are based on the 3654° Spheroid, there is 
one date of outstanding importance—that associated in 
Petrie’s List with the Calendrical datum 21 “ Epiphi.” 
We are told that it was not only a Sed-Heb ycar, but also 
Queen Hatshepsiit’s 16th, and Pharaoh Thothmes III’s 8rd, 
regnal year—a triple conjunction of most welcome conditions | 
As such, it can only be A. M. 2526,°, (1065,5 in its own 
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Cycle, +a previous Cycle of 1161), or B.C. 147743, as appear: 
ing in the above General Lists. Hence, in a very unique 
way, it is a “Clinch ”-date, and governs the entire situation. 
In other words, as the Sed-H 6 period for the 3653° Spheroid 
(corresponding to the <8 Luni-Osirian spheroidal years 
between the various Calendricai data in Petrie’s List) is one 
of 30;% spheroidal years, the remaining  serially-stated 
Oalendrical data in Petrie’s List, if expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning, may he assigned to dates spaced out 
regularly at intervals of exactly 307% spheroidal years before 
or after B. C. 14774. 

Is there any method of viewing and treating these 
reported Calendrical data which will yield us this control- 
ling date, apart altogether from, and independently of, the 
General Lists above referred to? ‘There is. And inf the 
working out of that method we obtain, I think, the solution 
of the mystery heretofore surrounding these peculiarly 
reported Sdthic- Risings. 

In their regular stages of 7 spheroidal days, or 28 
spheroidal years, the Reported Dates, I suggest, are all 
arranged in accordance with a priest-invented Scheme based, 
as regards at least the days of the month, on the Dwunt- 
Osirian Spheroid of 364°. ‘This has a Year-form of 13 
months of only 48 days each; a day of 1s days on the 
old original 360° Spheroid ; a Cycle of 1456 spheroidal years, 
being 360x455, or 364X4; and a Sed-Heb period of 28 
of its own spheroidal years. 

The sequence of Calendrical data in Petrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 14, 21, 28 (with 
certain lapses, it is true, into other figures) ; each such 
stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, «8 Luni-Osirian © 
spheroidal years (7x4=28), corresponding to the Luni- 
Osirian Sed-Heb period of 28 years—the equivalent, on the 
360° Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; on the 365° Spheroid, 
of 830;/° spheroidal years ; and, on the 365}° Spheroid (where 
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we also get our modern reckoning), of 30; spheroidal years. 
As signifying merely 30 and 120 on the old original 360° 
Spheroid of the Polar Clock, the Sed-period and _ the 
Hunti-period are simply mathematical sub-divisions of that 
Spheroid, and metamorphose automatically into higher 
numerical values when other Spheroids come into play. 
Dates, called “B. C.,’? can, of course—as we have occa- 
sionally seen—be worried out toa fraction on the exclusive 
basis of the 360°, the 864°, or the 365° Spheroid ; but 
naturally, until raised to the higher plane of the 365}° 
Spheroid, they do not, and cannot, harmonize with the system 
of reckoning now in vogue with us. 

- Clearly, therefore, when our object is to express results 
in terms of modern reckoning, it will not do to make our 
calculations on the basis of the 360°, the 364°, or the 365° 
Spheroid—working, for example, with the 1440-year, the 
1456-year, or even the 1460-year Cycle—and then, prefixing — 
“B.C.” or “A.D,” to our final figures, naively imagine 
that thereby we have stated them in terms of current 
chronology. We must betake ourselves to the very 
differently constituted 8651° Spheroid, and use it as an 
auxiliary to the 364° Spheroid. I shall show too, presently, 
that we can even work with it exclusively. 

There, the day is 1lzi; of the “unity” days on the 360° 
Spheroid ; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, but really 
80:3, days each; the Cycle is one of 1461 spheroidal years, 
being 360 x 42%, or 36544; and the Sed- Heb period consists 
of 30:%5 spheroidal years—the ‘30-years’ Sed” of common 
parlance. 

At the same time, we must remember that the “ 21” of 
21 Epiphi,” in the Report-List, is not 21 of the ordinary 
“unity” days on the 360° Spheroid; nor is it 21 days of 
1,5, as on the 365° Spheroid ; nor is it even 21 days of 1,4, 
as on the 365)° Spheroid. J¢ ts 21 Luni-Osirian days. A 
Luni-Osirian day, recollect, is ly “ unity” days on the 360° 
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Spheroid. Hence, to get the correct expression of this “2. 
Epiphi” in terms of modern reckoning, we must treat 1,1, as 
though it were ‘unity,’ and multiply it by 17,. ‘Thereby 
we obtain 1 isivi—the equivalent on the 3651° Spheroid 
of the Luni-Osirian day regarded as “unity.” Thus— 
multiplying that in turn by 21—“ 21 Epiphi,” by modern 
reckoning, really emerges as “ 2123457 Epiphi.” Then, to 
find what this represents in spheroidal years, we multiply 
by 4, which gives us 8675435. Thereby, as it were 
mechanically, we side-step from month Epiphi on the 364° 
Spheroid to the higher plane of month Epiphi on the 3652° 
Spheroid. To these spheroidal years for Solar Epiphi must 
now be added the number of spheroidal years represented 
on the 365}° Spheroid by all the Calender days preceding 
that month, t.e., from O-l Thoth to 30 Padni, completed. 
These amount to 12173. The sum aggregates 1303 22228 
(cf. the 1302733 in my General List, under the heading 363° 
Spheroid) ; and that, deducted from B.C. 2780323. (the 
correct “Coincidence” Epoch at this stage for the 3652° 
Spheroid) gives us only B.C. 147633355, not our “Clinch *= 
date B.C. 147713. If, instead of B.C. 2780133, we adopt 
the looser B.C. 2781, we get B.C. 1177433535;—the year right, 
though not the fraction. This, however, is really illegi- 
‘timate. But if, instead of Luni-Osirian cum Solar 130333338, 
we resort to purely Solar 130233 (listed aggregate 
just mentioned), and deduct that from the correct 
“Coincidence” figure, 278033, we arrive at B.C. M477 
exactly | | 

If, by way of checking what has Just been worked out 
along Luni-Osirian cum Solar lines we base our calculations 
on the Solar 3652° Spheroid alone, and assume the 21 days 
of- Epiphi to have been 21 of 1,3, each, for Epiphi on the 
Fixed Clock, with Thoth starting from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, we obtain the very same result, but reach it quite 


quickly and easily. 
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lyin X 21 = 85735. Add 1217353, and we get the 1302343 
alluded to supra. Deduct this from B.C. 2780138, and the 
result is B.C. 1477333 (z.e., 147734) precisely | This therefore, 
seems the better asthod of the two. 

Note that, as A.M. 1302338, deducted from A.M. 252648 
ax A.M. 1223283, or B.C. 2780138, it follows that the Cycle 
of 1461 spheroidal years, in which ‘21 Epiphi” (in the 
Petrie List of Risings) is represented by A.M. 1302248, must 
have commenced with A.M. 1223385, or B.C. 2780128 our old 
friend the ‘“ Coincidence ” date), as its zero. 

Now, assuming B.C. 147714, for the “21 Epiphi” in 
Petrie’s List, to be established, Amon-hetep I’s 9th regnal 
year (really represented by “7 Kpiphi,” not by ‘9 Epiphi,” 
which is somebody’s blunder) turns out to be A.M. 2465335 = 
B.C. 1638333. His first regnal year, therefore, would have 
been A.M. 2457/55=B.0. 1540#§. Accordingly, the first 
regnal year of the FOUNDER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY—AHMES I, who reigned 25 years—was really 
A.M. 243245§=B.C. 1571;%%. It is usually given in the 
books as “B.C.” 1580, ostensibly modern reckoning, though 
really based on the 360° Spheroid. 

By the foregoing Luni-Osirian cum Solar method all 
the other dates in Petrie’s List, before and after “21 Epiphi” 
(provided they really belong to this priest-invented Scheme, 
and are not mere “lapses” on the part of some copyist), 
fall into place precisely as they should in relation to 
the “controlling date,’ B. C. 14771::—i.e, exactly, as 
regards the years, though not exactly, as regards the 
fractions. Seeing, however, that we are working with a 
blend of two quite differently constituted Spheroids, and 
therefore two quite different Calendars and Cycles, this 
appears to be as satisfactory an approximation to the 
chronological truth as may reasonably be expected at 
present. Moreover, we are not tied down to this particular 
method, which has only been thus brought forward as 4 
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possible explanation of the mysteries hitherto lurking in 
Petrie’s Report-List. As I have shown, there is a shorter 
and better method. Besides, as a last resource, we can. 
always check results by my General Lists. 

It has, of course, to be remembered that, in the distant 
days of the 364° Spheroid, the Romiai had not ventured. 
to regard the 365}° Spheroid as the possible basis for an. 
improved artificial Calendar. At the same time, they had 
glimmerings of its importance ; and so, though not actually 
adopting it (they had not even, at that time, adopted the. 
365° Spheroid !), they nevertheless clearly recognised some- 
thing of its utility—at least to the extent of groping out at. 
it as an auxiliary. | 


We can even get at (or near) the Kahin Sothic-Rising, 
or Feast, by this rather complicated method that I have 
just been suggesting—i.e., taking the reported Calendrical 
datum as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing § the 
result of our calculations in terms of the Solar 365° 
Spheroid. | 


The reported date is “the 15th day of the 8th month,” 
i.é., 15 Pharmithi, counting from O—1 Thoth. It is put. 
thus vaguely, and not stated definitely as “15 Pharmithi,” 
possibly because, in those old times, when as yet the Sdthic 
Cycle was unheard of, the much later Hellenized (doubtless 
at first Mykenized) nomenclature for the Romic months, 
even if known, was not in use. The Luni-Osirian day, 
remember, is (for our purposes) 17s'r55, which in this case 
has to be multiplied by 15. The 15th Pharmithi would 
then become “ the 154$$$5th Pharmiathi.” Multiplied by 4, 
to get spheroidal years, this produces 6133333. Add 
85274355 for the spheroidal years, before Pharmithi, i.e., up 
to the end of Phamendth, as found on the 365}° Spheroid, 
and we obtain 913i3335 (compare the 91324% for the 3652° 
Spheroid on my General List of Risings from Cyclical Q), 
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Subtract this 913354333 from B.C. 2780i2§ (the correct ‘ Coinci- 
dence ” date), and we get only B.C. 186623§. Subtract it from 
the rougher B.C. 2781, and we get B.C. 18677444, though 
illegitimately. But if we resort to the above 913,%%, and 
subtract i¢ from B.C. 27801433, we get B.C. 1867i33—the 
true date, as I submit, of this old 12th Dynasty Rising, 
expressed in terms of modern reckoning. 

On a Sdthic-Time basis we can check this thus. As 
the Sdthic Year begins with Epiphi of the Fixed clock of 
Nature, the “8th month,” by that system, would be Mekhir ; 
and, accoraing to our harmonization or equation of the 
SOLAR and SOTHIC YEARS, wherein 4 Epiphi, Sdthie, 
equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, the 15th Mekhir, Sdthic, equates 
with the 18th Khoiak, Solar. The quadrennium for this is— 


435435 
436133 
437485 
43813 


Out of, these select the second, 436433. Add 1461, 
and we get 189713$. To this, again, we have to add 239313 
spheroidal years, representing on the 365}° Spheroid the 59 
days, counting back to and including the old Romic priests’ 
2 Epiphi (referred to supra), from the 1 Thoth with which 
the Solar year started. Hence— 


189735 
239785 
2136333 
Subtract this from Conventional B. C. 4004, and the re- 
mainder is the ezact result we want, t.e., B.C. 1867438 | 
Results based on a Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years 
arising out of the 365° Spheroid—eg., the “B. C.” 1880 
usually accepted for the Kahin Rising—cannot possibly 
represent modern reckoning, ¢.e., cannot be what is properly 
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understood to-day as B.C. How H. R. Hall gets bis “ certain 
date of 1876 or 1872 B.C.” (Ancient History of the Near 
East, p. 23) does not appear. Also, I wonder whether his 
B. C. is indeed B.C., and not rather “B.C.,” like so may 
others. In any case, his figures are wrong. 

All the foregoing proceeds on the assumption that, as 
regards every Epochal Sothic-Rising, the spheroidal point 
with which it coincided actually, was different from the 
spheroidal point with which (for purposes of Chronology) it 
was Officially, i.e, by the priests, regarded as coinciding. 
In the former case it was 30 Padni or 3 Epiphi on the fixed 
Clock of Nature. In the latter case it was the quadrennium 
for F. 2 Epiphi, .e., the quadrennium for the half-way point 
of the 3-days’ continuous Feast, beginning from F. 30 Pasni, 
held by the priests in honour of the impending “ Manifesta- 
tion.” And, within that quadrennium, the particular year 
was A. M. 1223383=B.C. 2780: In other words, it was 
the point, for the Priests, indicative on the 365}° Spheroid of 
the close of one Sdthic Cycle and the immediate commence- 
ment of its successor. The results, however, would be just 
the same if, instead of the spheroidal point for the middle 
of the continuous 3-days’ Feast, we were to take the point 
for the actual Rising, or the actual ‘ Manifestation,” as the 
epochal point alluded to. The only difference would bea 
change in our method of calculating, ¢.e., in our logistic, or, 
in modern parlance, our arithmetic. 

As regards the side-step from one of the 13 months 
on the 364° Spheroid to one of the 12 months on the higher 
plane of the 365° Spheroid, referred to supra, the following 
further remarks may be welcome. Naturally, the months 
on the two Spheroids do not dove-tail into each other. For 
instance, Solar Epiphi, on the 365}° Spheroid, equates for only 
8 days with Luni-Osirian Epirhi on the 364° Spheroid, these 
8 beginning with the 21st of the last-mentioned month. The 
balance of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds to 
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22 days of Luni-Osirian Mesoré, the penultimate month on 
that Spheroid. Hence, “21 Epiphi,” in Petrie’s’ List, is 
seemingly only 1 Epiphi on the 865}° Spheroid. However, 
the inventors of the suggested Scheme (not contemplating 
the use of the 3653° Spheroid exclusively) naturally took no 
account of what Luni-Osirian calendrical data really meant, 
when considered in the light of the higher plane of the 865}° 
Spheroid. Hence, they seem to have taken their month- 
names, at least eventually, from the 3651° Spheroid, and, at 
least originally, only the selected serial days of the month 
(7, 14, 21, 28) from the 364° Spheroid. Note that in the 
Report-List, there is no series of 7, 14, 21, 28, for the 13th 
Luni-Osirian month. There, the Calendrical datum ‘28 
Mesoré ” is followed straightaway by the datum “7 Thoth” 
on a fresh Cyclical round. In short, as regards these two 
very different Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates 
‘working with both, in combination. : 
_ Another point inviting notice is this. As the scheme 
-above-mentioned—at. least so far as concerns the days of 
the month in the Calendrica]l data—was ez hypothesi based 
‘on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, starting 
from the so-called Celestial Autumnal Equinox, t.e., the old 
‘calendrically ‘‘ialse” Autumnal Equinox, really the true 
Celestial Spring Equinox, ever in vogue at’ Memphis, the 
Reports were doubtless issued from, and the record of them 
kept at, that famous centre of ancient Romic and later 
“Egyptian ’’ Culture and Power, or somewhere within its 
sphere of influence; and, having regard to the obviously 
Hellenized nomenclature of the months mentioned in the 
Report List, the priestly record-keepers, if not the actual 
reporters, may be taken to have been comparatively modern 
“ Eeyptians,”’ not men of the ancient Romic stock. 
To sum up. We now know definitely what were the 
meanings, the importance, and the practical uses in connection 
with the recording of Time, of the technical terms Sed and 
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‘Hunti, and also what complex ideas really lay behind such 
simple popular expressions as “ the 30-years’ Festival,” etc. 

. We also now know what value to attach to the 
particulars regarding the Solar Cycle and the Sdthic Oycle, 
recorded on the verso of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus,” and 
also what the correct particulars should have been. 

We also now know to a certainty where to look on the 
Spheroid of the Fixed Clock of Nature to find the exact point 
indicative of the epochal moment when one Sdthic Cyele 
‘ended and another began. 

- ‘We also now know that in practice the Romic priests 
‘differentiated between the actual date of an Epochal Sdthio- 
Rising and their own official date for it ; and that, in connec- 
‘tion with the national system of recording Time, they 
.preferred, and in fact adopted, their own official date. 

_- We also now know that the reason why the Sadthic- 
‘Risings, or Feasts, for the Calendrica] data (7, 14, 21, 28, of 
the month) in Petrie’s Report-List, were specifically chosen by 
the priests of old for purposes of report, and not any other of 
tthe countless Risings which occurred annually with unfailing 
precision, was because, in connection with the “ Manifesta- 
tions” ‘the ‘Cycle of the Solar Year, the Sothic Cycle, and 
the various Spheroids from time to time in vogue—notably | 
two, the 364° and the 365}° Spheroids—some one had invented 
a Scheme based in certain important respects on the Luni- 
Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, but also based in 
certain other important respects on the 3652° Spheroid as an 
auxiliary, with its special Calendar and Cycle. 

How this Scheme works, and even produces results ex- 
pressible in terms almost identical with those of modern 
reckoning, I have tried to show by concrete examples. 

. Given the known particulars regarding any Séthic- 
Rising, or Feast, found inscribed on a monument, or other- 
wise recorded amongst the vestiges of the remote:Romic past 
—even if they consist of bare Calendrical data like a 21 
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Epiphi,” supra—and provided such particulars can be 
connected with the above-mentioned Scheme, it should now 
be quite possible, indeed easy (save for the arithmetic 
involved), to fix the place of that Rising, or Feast, in 
whatever Cycle it may chance to belong to, 7. e., whether of 
the 360°, the 364°, the 365°, or the 3652° Spheroid, and even, 
on the basis of the last-mentioned, to present it in terms of 
modern reckoning, in every case exact, at least to the year, 
nay, in some cases (those where the desired date is said to 
have coincided with a Sed or Hunti Hebd, i.e., with one 
of the spheroidal years on my General Heb and Rising 
Lists) exact to. the fraction of a year. Of course, if a mere 
Calendrical datum, so found, cannot be switched on to the 
above Scheme, and thus related to some “ Manifestation,” 
or Feast, it would be impossible, without supplementary data, 
toput it on any Cycle, or state it in terms of modern reckoning. 

With regard to any future discovery in the shape of an 
ancient Romic date, provided the datum is already connected, 
or can be connected, with some “ Manifestation,” or Feast, 
and that sufficient is otherwise known to enable us to decide 
what the Cycle was and whether it was based on the 360°, 
the 364°, the 365°, or the 3653° Spheroid, it should be an 
equally simple matter to determine any such date’s place 
on the Cycle, and to state it also in terms of modern reckon- 
ing, and with a like degree of precision. 

It may be well to repeat that every one of the Rising, 
or Feast, dates mentioned in Petrie’s List—and as many 
others of the same kind, before and after them, as we care 
to follow out—can be got without trouble by simply restoring 
to my General List of Rising, or Feast, Dates in a Cycle, 
applying it to as many Cycles as we desire, and there ticking 
off every 7th date from zeroin each Cycle, In brief, those 
General Lists are a check upon, and a final Court of Appeal 
for, whatever results we arrive at when interesting ourselves 
only in Petrie’s List. 
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Lastly, I am no arithmetician. All calculations supra 
are only my Own rough way of working ideas out. Doubtless 
they can be improved and simplified. Possibly, as they 
stand, they need correction. 

The annexed Diagram may be of use in fellowing the 
statements and arguments above submitted. 
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ON THE CULT OF GORAKSHANATHA 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 


BY 
SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, Esq., M.A., 
Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 


Section I. 
Introduction. 


In an agricultural country, where the mass of the popula- 
tion earn their livelihood by following agricultural pursuits, 
the possession of cattle is regarded by them as a valuable 
asset. These animals afford them help not only in the shape 
of plough-cattle and beasts of burden, but are also a source 
of valuable food-supply to them, in as much as they furnish 
them with milk, butter and curds. It is for this reason that 
cattle are so dear to the hearts of, and are so much venerated 
by, the peasantry of the countryside. It is for this reason 
also that these agriculturists have devised, from time im- 
memorial, many quaint rites and curious ceremonies for 
ensuring the health and general welfare of their cattle as also 
for securing a profuse yield of milk by these beasts. It has, 
therefore, been very aptly said that these rites and ceremonies 
are ‘“‘the rustic expression of the affection and respect paid 
by the peasant to his cattle so essential to agriculture.” 

Among these rites and ceremonies may be mentioned 
(i) the invocation of the assistance of the tree-spirit or 
plant-spirit, and the placing of the cattle in contact with, 
or the causing of the latter to pass under, branches, twigs 
and leaves of the trees and plants which are either the 
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embodiment or habitations of the tree-spirit or plant-spirit ; 
(it) the worship of snakes with prayers and offerings of milk 
and curds; (iz) the worship, in the same way, of certain 
godlings like Dum and others among the hill-people of the 
Western Himalayas, that of the Earth-goddess or Earth-mother 
in Bengal and Bihar; and that of the Fire-god; and (iv) the 
worship, in the same way, of some deified saint or ascetic. 


Secrion II. 


The Vegetation-Spirit as a Protector of Cattle. 


I shall, first of all, deal with the ceremonial rite (7) men- 
tioned supra. According to the doctrine of Animism or the 
belief in spiritual beings pervading nature, which has been 
propounded by Sir EK. B. Tylor in his great work on Primitive 
Culture, and which forms one of the outstanding features of 
the philosophy of the Lower Culture, (@) inanimate objects 
are believed by primitive men to be the embodiments or 
manifestations of spirits, or (5) they are believed by them 
to be the habitations of spirits which can detach themselves, 
more or less, from their places of abode, and which, if they 
can be seen at all, may be seen in other shapes and guises, 

According to this animistic frame of mind, trees and 
plants appear to the uncultured folk to be the embodiments 
or habitations of the tree-spirits or plant-spirits, which are 
believed by them to possess considerable power for good, or 
magical virtue. It is further believed by them that these 
vegetation-spirits can exercise this power or virtue for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. 

Yo begin with Europe, we may mention that, in West- 
phalia and Dalecarlia, the peasantry believe that the 
mountain-ash and the rowan-tree are the embodiments of 
the aforementioned tree-spirits which exercise considerable 
beneficent influence on cattle and can cause the latter to yield 
plentiful supplies of milk. As the result of this belief, they 
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perform the undermentioned rites. On the lst of May 
(in Westphalia), and on or about the Ascension’ Day (in 
Dalecarlia), they ceremonially beat young heifers with a 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree. They subsequently 
stick up this branch on the roof of the cow-pen or upon the 
top of a haystack, in which places it is allowed to remain 
throughout the summer. ‘Then again, at the time of striking 
the young cattle with a branch of either of the aforementioned 
trees, the Westphalian peasantry recite the following charm- 
formula, which has obviously sympathetic magic as its root- 
idea: ‘““As sap comes into the birch and beech, and as the leaf 
comes upon the oak, so may milk fill the young cow’s udder.” 

Then again, under the influence of the aforementioned 
animistic belief, the uncultured folk throughout the British 
Islands regard the mountain-ash, rowan-tree, wicken-tree and 
whitty-tree in the light of protectives against witchcraft, and 
strike beasts with a branch of any one of the same, by doing 
which they believe that their cattle will remain hale and 
hearty. 

It is further pointed out that, in the Vedas ofthe Indian 
Aryans, a ritual similar to the one in vogue in Westphalia and 
Dalecarlia, has been prescribed in order that it might be 
performed at the new moon (Kuhn’s Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers, page 161).' 

I may state here that, by striking the heifers witha 
branch of the mountain-ash or rowan-tree, the Westphalian 
and Dalecarlian peasant-folk enact the pretence of placing 
their beasts in contact with the latter’s beneficent tree-spirit 
or plant-spirit ; and that, in order that this vegetation-spirit 
might continue to shed his beneficent influence upon their 
cattle, they subsequently instal him on the roof of the cow-pen 
or on the top of the haystack by sticking up his symbol—the 


1 The Hand, by C. 8. Burne, London; Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd, 1914, p. 32. 
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branch of the tree they have used—into either of these 
two places. . 

Coming to India, we find that the vegetation-spirit 
resident in the mango-tree is looked upon by the peasantry 
as a scaror of evil spirits and influences. It is for this reason 
that a branch or twig of the mango-tree is used for making 
the aspersion at rural ceremonies. Wreaths made of its 
leaves are hung upon the occasion of pas and other festive 
celebrations, on the house-door. In Rohilkhand, on the 
occasion of the Akhtij festival, the cultivator goes at day- 
break, to one of his fields, taking with him a brass Jota full 
of water, a branch of the mango-tree and a spade. The 
attendant priest, then, makes certain calculations and ascertains 
the spot where the first digging should be done. This having 
been made, the peasant digs up five clods of Earth with his 
spade, and, then, sprinkles the water from the lota, five times 
with the branch of the mango-tree, into the trench.! 

The vegetation-spirit resident in the mango-tree is also 
believed by the uncultured peasantry of the Indian country- 
side to exercise a beneficent influence upon cattle and to 
preserve them from all assaults of the malignant spirits. 
In this case, the cattle are not actually placed in contact 
with a branch or twig of the mango-tree as being the dwelling 
place of the vegetation-spirit; but ‘hese beasts are made to 
pass under a rope made of twisted grass or straw into which 
mango-leaves have been strung. For instance, at the Pola 
festival held in Berar, the bullocks of the whole village are led 
in procession under a sacred rope made of tivisted grass and 
covered over with mango-leaves. The performance of this 
little rite is believed to protect the cattle from diseases or 
accidents.” Then again, wherever cattle-murrain breaks out 
in Northern India, t/ is @ common pratice for the peasant-folk 


' An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, by W. Crooke 
B.A., Allahabad, 1804, pp. 8694370, 2 Op. cit., p. 377. 
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to hang up a rope of straw into which mango-leaves have been 
strung over the roadway by which the cattle enter or leave ' 
the village on their way to the pasturage-lands. 

Sometimes, the cattle are actually placed in contact 
with the vegetation spirit resident in the mango-tree by 
wreaths of mango leaves being hung round their necks, as is 
done on the occasion of the Pongal or Pungal festival in 
Southern India. This festival is performed on the same 
day as that on which the Makara Sankranti festival is 
celebrated in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. On this day the 
sun enters the sign Capricornus (Makara), which is identical 
with the Uttaraiyana or return of the sun to the north or to 
the winter solstice. It usally falls on the last day of the 
Bengali month of | ausha (December-January). 

On the Pongal day, the cattle are adorned with garlands, 
their horns are dyed with colours, and wreaths of mango 
leaves are hung round their necks. Then they are led 
round in procession, exempted from all kinds of work and 
are virtually if not actually worshipped.’ 


Section III. 


The Snake, the Tortoise and the Bee as a Protector of Cattle. 


Then I shall take up for discussion the rites and cere- 
monies which are classifiable under head (i), namely, the 
worship of snakes with prayers and offerings of milk and 
curds. 

The hill-people living along a portion of the Hindustan- 
Tibet Road and in the neighbouring States in the Western 
Himalayas, have, from the earliest times, regarded the snake 
godlings as the protectors of their milch cattle. These serpent- 
deities are therefore, amongst the most esteemed objects of 


1 Op. cit., p. 378. 


* Vide An Alphabetical List of the Feasts and Holidays of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Calcutta, Superintendent, Government Printing, India, pp. 56-56, 1914. 
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worship to these people. But this portion of the snake-god- 
lings’ duty has been partially usurped by some newly-come 
godlings, the result of this being that, at the present day, the 
protecting godling of a cow is either a deity of the orthodox 
Hindu Pantheon or a Musalman saint. Notwithstanding the 
aforementioned usurpation of his function, the Ndég« or the 
snake-godling is, even now, looked up to and worshipped in 
many localities, as the guardian-spirit—the protector, par 
excellence, of cattle. This will be evident from the fact that 
there is one snake-godling who is credited with the possession 
of such potent influence for good to cattle that, if an offering 
is presented within view of his temple, though it may be 
located on some hill-top many miles distant from the place 
of the actual offering, this little act of propitiation results 
in restoring the yield of milk to a cow who has ceased to 
give it. 

The cow-protecting function is performed not only by 
the snake-godlings of the hill-people in the Western Himalay- 
as, but also by the sinhas or the snake-deities of the Panjab, 
who are believed to exercise considerable beneficent influence 
upon milch cattle. For this reason, these Jatter are 
worshipped with offerings of milk. As the result of the 
veneration shewn to them, the milk yielded by the cow on 
the eleventh day after calving must always be offered to 
them ; whilst libations of the other days’ vields of milk 
always come as welcome additions to the snake-deity’s larder. 

In the same way, on the occasion of the Nagapanchami, 
a worship-festival which is held for the propitiation of the 
snake-godlings, “the cattle are included in the celebrations 
by being given a welcome and much-needed day of rest.” 

Strikingly similar to the foregoing customs is that which 
has been described by Mrs. Steel in the Punjab Notes and 
Queries for March, 1885, and which is as follows :— 

The snake-godling is worshipped by men of all castes and 
creeds during a period of nine days in the month of Bhadon 
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(August-September). Mirasans fashion a snake out of dough, 
paint it red and black, and, thereafter, placing it upon a 
winnowing-basket, carry it from house to house throughout 
the village. This counterfeit presentment of the snake is 
afterwards buried in the earth ; and a grave-mound is raised 
over its place of burial. Over this grave, the womenfolk 
worship the buried snake-godling during the whole period 
of nine days that the festival lasts. The night before, they 
set a basin of curds, as if for churning butter. But, on the 
next morning, instead of churning these curds, they take 
the same to the snake-godling’s grave. Arrived there, they 
kneel down upon the grave, and, touching the ground with 
their foreheads, present a little of these curds by way of 
offering to the snake-godling. This done, they return home 
and distribute the rest of the curds to their children. But, 
on that day, they do not prepare or partake of butter. 

Mrs, Steel further says that she has come across positive 
evidence of this worship of the snake-godling being performed 
in three districts of the Panjab, but believes that it is widely 
prevalent throughout that Province. 

Then again, she says that ‘‘ the members of the snake 
tribe ” not only worship the snake-godling in the same way, 
every morning after a new moon, but also observe the 
Monday and the Thursday in every week as holy days in 
honour of the said godling. On these days, they cook rice 
and milk which they present to the snake-godling by way of 
offering. But they themselves do not prepare or partake of 
butter on these davs. 

On comparing the afore-mentioned customs connected 
with the worship of the snake-godling, we find that there is 
a good deal of similarity—we might almost say a striking 
coincidence—between them all. ‘This similarity or coinci- 
dence can scarcely be accidental. On the contrary, we may 
safely broach the hypothesis that, in the remote past, there 
was a wide-spread belicf that snakes not only controlled the 
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secretions of milch cattle, but had also some peculiar claim 
to them.”’' | 

In the district of Murshidabad in North-Western Bengal, 
it is believed that tortoises and bees also exercise a beneficent 
influence upon cattle and keep away all evil from the latter. 
Under the influence of this belief, the milkmen and cowherds 
of that part of Bengal place the shell of a tortoise or a bee- 
hive in the cattle-pen so that the spirit of this reptile or of 
this insect may remain in contact with the cattle and thereby 
protect the latter from all possible sorts of harm.’ 


SecTIon IV. 


The Godlings of the Hill-people of the Western Himalayas, the 
Earth- Goddess and the Fire-god as Protectors of Cattle. 


IT shall not take up for discussion the worships of the 
cow-protecting deities which have been classified under head 
(20) supra. 

The majority of the people who live along a _ portion 
of the Hindustan-Tibet Road and the neighbouring states 
in the Western Himalayas, belong to the Kanet caste ; whilst 
the Kolis are chiefly the descendants of the aboriginal tribes 
living in these regions. 

Now, there is a wide-spread belief among the Kanets 
that, if a man drinks the milk of his own cow, or gives it 
away to another person to drink, his ‘ deota’ or godling will 
be exceeding wroth with him and punish him for this 
transgression. But if he prepares ‘ ght’ or clarified butter 
from the milk of a cow belonging to himself, or if he sells or 
partakes of this ‘gi,’ no evil consequences will accrue to him 
therefrom. 


1 Vide the article entitled ; ‘‘ Himalaya Folklore, VI. A Milk Superstition ” at page6 of 
the Pioneer (Allahabad daily) for Saturday, Jaly 26th, 1913 

2 A History of Murshidabad District (Bengal); by Major J. H. Tull Walsh, 1.M.8., 
F.L.8., London : Jarrold and Sons, 1902, pp. 89-99. 
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Now the question arises: Who is this ‘deota’ or godling ? 

The answer to this question is that the Kanets believe 
that each cow has a protecting godling or guardian-spirit 
who is the family god, not of her owner, but of herself 
and of her descendants. The cow remains subject to the 
sway and control of her ancestral godling, but not to that of 
the godling of her domicile. This is the practical result of 
the principle according to which a deity or godling is believed 
to exercise sway and control over all these objects over which 
he had, at some previous time, exercised his dominating power. 
In this way, the cow’s protecting godling gains his entry 
into villages whereof the inhabitants have never paid their 
devoirs to him in past times, nor are desirous of doing so in 
times to come. It has, therefore, been aptly said that “ the 
god holds what the god held ” is the guiding principle—the 
motto—of the divine beings in the Himalayas. 

The protecting godlings of the cow may be divided into 
three groups or classes. The first group insist on exacting 
their rights and privileges to the fullest extent, and prohibit 
their votaries to partake of or sell the milk or curds of their 
own cows, but allow them to make ‘gi’ or clarified butter out 
of the said milk, and to sell or partake of this ‘ghi.’ 

A typical example of this group is the godling named 
Dum who exercises his dominion over the localities situated 
all round Narkanda on the Hindustan-Tibet Road. 

The second group of godlings are satisfied if only their 
worshippers formally recognise their rights and privileges. 
Whilst the third group permit their votaries not only to freely 
partake of the milk and curds of their own cows, but also to 
give away or sell the same to other persons, 

As an illustration of what has been stated above regard- 
ing a cow’s carrying her ancestral protecting godling into 
her place of domicile, we may say that, if the descendant of 
a cow, who was, at some previous time, owned by a votary 
of the godling, Dum _ passes into the possession of a person 
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who lives many miles outside the limits of Dum’s jurisdiction, 
the same taboo against her present owner’s selling or partak- 
ing of her milk or curds holds good, ever though several 
generations might have passed away since the original stock 
was imported. 

{t is further stated that one, now-a-days, rarely comes 
across the most stringent form of the taboo imposed by the 
godling Dum. But modified forms of it are to be met with 
throughout the Western Himalayas. Whilst survivals of 
this custom can be found in the plains of Hindustan. 

Among the modified forms of the custom referred to 
supra, is the under-mentioned one which is in vogue in the 
Simla hills :— 

After a cow has calved, she is not milked until the fourth 
day. Afterwards, the milk drawn from her is poured into 
a vessel and allowed to curdle. When the milk has curdled 
firmly, itis presented by way of offering to the cow’s protecting 
godling. Milk, curds and clarified butter are poured by way 
of libation upon the head of the godling’s image. ‘Then 
incense is burnt; and flowers and sweetened bread are placed 
before this idol. The cow’s owner, then, recites a prayer to 
the effect that his cow and her calf may thrive well and, at 
the same time, solicits the godling’s permission to freely 
partake of or sell his animal’s products in the future. The 
sweetened bread is partaken of by the votary himself. There- 
after he sacrifices a goat. When this sacrifice has been offered 
up, he takes for granted that the cow’s protecting godling 
has granted him the asked-for permission to use his cow’s 
milk, curds and ‘ ght’ in any way he likes. 

In as much as the majority of the cattle belong to local 
breeds, the afore-described rites are generally performed inside 
the village-temple. But when the cow or her progenitor 
has been imported, a cairn of stones is erected to represent 
her protecting godling. Thereafter the goat is sacrificed, 
and the votive offerings are presented to his deityship. 
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In those cases where the local temple is situated at a 
distance, the offerings are poured over the horns of the cow 
herself. This procedure is always resorted to in those cases 
where, though the cow is known to belong toa foreign breed, 
all knowledge of her protecting godling has been forgotten. 

The ceremonies performed in Chamba in connection with 
the propitiation of the cow-protecting godling are pretty 
vuearly the same as those observed elsewhere. Each cow 
has a protecting godling which called her ‘jakh.’ The 
offerings are always presented to this godlinz. But it is 
stated that the period of the prohibitory taboo against 
using the cow’s products may last from a few days to six 
months or more, not in accordance with the godling’s dispen- 
sation, but at the sweet will and pleasure of the animal’s 
owner. During this period of prohibition, however long it 
may be, the owner or his family does not partake of or sell 
the products (including ‘ ghi’) of the cow, until the prescribed 
ceremonies have been performed and thereby the taboo has 
been put an end to.' 

Now, I shall deal with the worship of the Earth-mother 
or Earth-goddess for ensuring the general welfare of cattle. 

In Greek mythology, Demeter (‘Terramater)—“ the fruitful 
soil ’’—is the later name of the classic Earth-goddess Gaia; _ 
and a pig used to be sacrificed for the purpose of propitiating 
her. 

In Hindu mythology, Prithivi, “the wide, extended 
world,’ which in the Vedas, is personified as the mother of 
all things, appears to exercise a beneficent influence upon 
cattle. I am inelined to think, on a consideration of the 
evidence embodied in the undermentioned ceremonies, that 
in India also, Prithivi or the Hindu Karth-goddess requires 
the sacrifice of a pig for propitiating her so that she might 
confer on cattle the boons of health and fecundity, I also 


1 Vide the article entitled: ‘ Himalaya Folklore, VI, A Milk Superstition” at page 6 of 
the Picneer (Allahabad daily) for Saturday, July 265th, 1913. 
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think that from this idea has originated the Indian ceremony 
of getting a pig gored to death by cattle, as in Bengal and 
Bihar, and that of burying a pig up to its neck in the 
Earth and driving the cattle of the village over its head, 
which is ordinarily performed in connection with village- 
festivals in the Telugu country. 

‘he ceremony as performed in Bengal is that, on the last 
day of the Bengali month of Kartika (October-November), 
the Goalis or the cowherds let loose a pig which a herd of 
cattle is goaded on to gore to death. When the pig is killed 
by the bullocks and buffaloes, its carcase is given to the 
Dusadh menials of the village to eat, whilst the Godala&s 
themselves do not partake of its meat.’ In Bihar, this sacri- 
ficial rite is known as the Gaidara ceremony of the Ahirs 
or the cowherd caste and is performed on the day next to 
the Diwali which comes off on the fifteenth day in the dark 
fortnight of the Hindi month of Kartik (October-November). 
In Bihar, however, the pig is not let loose but is tethered to 
a stake driven in the ground, so that it has no chance of 
escaping from the infuriated cattle. 

In the Telugu country in Southern India, whenever an 
epidemic of cattle-disease breaks out, a pig is buried up to 
its neck in the earth at the boundary of the village, and a 
pile of boiled rice is placed close to this spot. Thereafter all 
the cattle of the village are driven over the head of the 
half-buried pig. But, in the village of Gudivada in the 
Telugu country, nothing is sprinkled on the cattle as they 
pass trampling upon the pig, as it is customary to do in other 
localities in the same part of Southern India.® 

Bishop Whitehead of Madras has, however, described 
another instance of the custom of burning pigs as follows :— 


1 Crovke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion aud Folklore of Iadia: (Allahabad 
Edition of 1894), page 377. 

2 Bulletin of the Madras Government Musenm (Anthropology). Vol. V, No. 3, Madras: 
1907, page 137. : 
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“Since writing this account of the ceremony, I have 
come across another instance of pig-burning in the Kurnool 
district. While I was on tour there in March last, an old 
man described to me the account he had received from his 
‘forefathers’ of the ceremonies observed when founding a 
new village. An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious 
day, and then in the centre of the site is dug a large hole in 
which are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of the 
five metals, silver, copper, iron and lead, and a large stone 
called Boddurayée (i.e., navel-stone), standing about three- 
and-a-half feet above the ground, very like the ordinary 
boundary-stones seen in the fields. And then, at the entrance 
of the village, in the centre of the main street, where most of 
the cattle pass in and out on their way to and from the fields, 
they dig another hole and bury a pig alive * * * *, The 
pig may be buried at the entrance to the village as the emblem 
of fertility and strength to secure the prosperity of the 
agricultural community, the fertility of the fields and the health 
and fecundity of the cattle.” 

On a careful study of the aforementioned ceremonial 
rites, I find that, in the two ceremonies from Southern India, 
the act of burying the pig in the earth symbolizes the fact of 
its being placed as an offering before the Earth-goddess; while 
the fact of its being trampled to death by the cattle symbolizes 
the fact of its being sacrificially killed. In the ceremony 
from Bihar, the act of tethering the pig toa stake driven 
into the ground symbolically represents the fact of its being 
laid as an offering before Prithivi, the Earth-goddess ; while 
the fact of its being gored to death represents the act of 
sacrificially slaying it. In the ceremony from Bengal, the 
act of presenting the pig by way of offering to Dharitri, the 
the Earth-mother, is simply represented by letting it loose ; 
while the act of sacrificially killing it is represented by the 
fact of its being gored to death by the cattle. 

1 Op, cit., p. 186. 
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We have come across one instance in which the assistance 
of Agni the Fire-god is invoked for the purpose of ‘ burning 
and dispelling evil spirits and hostiles magic” from cattle, 
that is to say, for ensuring the genera) welfare of these beasts. 
Tbe same idea is expressed in a saying which is current in the 
“farthest Hebrides ”’ to the north of Scotland, and which runs 
to the effect that ‘no evil comes from fire.” This custom 
prevails in the island of Man in the vicinity of England, 
where the Manx dealers in cattle cause their animals to pass 
through fire on May-day, so that they might get singed by 
the fire a little and thereby be preserved from harm.’ 

In the Bombay Presidency, all domestic animals are 
worshipped on the first day of the month of Margashirsh 
(November-December). On which days all the beasts are 
bathed with hot water and dyed with red paints. Thena 
lighted lamp is waved before their faces. Ihey are also 
fed with dainty food as it is considered to be their gold day. 

In the Konkah also, which is a distrkt of the some 
presidency cattle are worshipped on the first day of Kartika 
and are made to pass overa fare. This is assuredly done 
under the idea that the contact with fire will drive away 
all evil influences or deseases from them. 

The folklore of Bonbay. By R. E. Enthoven C. I. E. 
Printed at Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1924, page 221. 

This is closely similar to the ancient British custom 
according to which, in times of Epidemics, a “ need-fire” 
was kindled, and both men and cattle were driven through 
it as a protective against the attack of the disease.’ 

I am inclined to think that an idea closely akin to the 
foregoing one, namely, that of a priest vicariously burning 
himself in order to burn away the sins committed by and the 


1 Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Edition of 189+), p. 377. 

2 The Childhood of the World, by E. Clodd, New Edition, London, Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd, 1914, p. 130, 
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evils and misfortunes impending over, his disciples or clients, 
underlies the custom in accordance with which ¢wo Kherapat 
or Panda at Mathura walks through the Holi-fire or, at least, 
makes a pretence of passing through it.' 

This conception of the Fire-god’s function has been pre- 
valent from Vedic times. For, in the Veda, it is stated that 
“Agni drives away the goblins with his light ard receives 
the epithet rakshohan, ‘goblin-slayer.2 When kindled, he 
consumes with iron teeth and scorches with heat the sorcerers 
as well as the goblins, protecting the sacrifice with keen glance. 
He knows the races of the sorcerers and destroys them.’” 

I am also of opinion that the same idea that runs through 
the Man and Indian Customs likewise underlies the symboli- 
cal fire-ceremony which is performed at the Tibetan New 
Year Festival and which has been described by Dr. Sven 
Hedin as follows :— 

“At length, the lictors clear a space in the crowd below 
us, where a fire is lighted. Two monks step forward and 
hold a large sheet of paper horizontally over the fire at as 
‘ great a height as possible; on this paper are written down all 
the evils from which protection 18 during the year now commen- 
cing, and all the affairsin which a triumph 18 hoped for over 
the designs and influence of wicked demons. The paper also 
represents the past year with all tts sufferings and all its 
sins, A lama walks up to the fire with a wand in one hand 
and a bowl in the other. He recites some formulae of 
incantation, performs all kinds of mystical hocus-pocus with 
his arms, and throws the contents of the bowl, some inflamm- 
able snuff, into the flames, which blaze up brightly and 
consume in a moment the paper, the passing year with its sing, 
and all the power of the demons. <All the spectators rise and 
break out into prolonged shouts of rejoicing, for now evil is 


' Op. Cit., p. 390. 
2 Vedic Mythology, by A.A. Macdonell, Strassburg, Verlag Von Karl J., Trabner, 
1897, p. 95, 
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crushed and every one may rest in peace. The last number 
of the days programme was a general dance of all the lamas 
in the courtyard.” 


SECTION V. 


The Deified Ascetic Gorakshanath as a Protector 
of Cattle in Pabna. 


I shall now take up for discussion the worship of some 
deified saint or ascetic (classified under head iv) for the 
purpose of insuring the health and welfare of cattle. 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to mention 
here that, in Europe, the village-priest is employed to perform 
what is known as the ceremony of “blessing the cattle.” In 
Valais in Switzerland, during the spring, every year, the 
village-priest is employed by the heardsmen of the Alps to 
“bless the cattle.” (Vide the illustration entitled : “ Blessing 
the Cattle, Spring Time, Valais” at page 1116 of Vol. II of 
Hutchinsons’ Customs of the World.) The same ceremony is 
also performed in Italy.” 

This latter ceremony is perhaps identical with that which 
is celebrated at Rome on St. Anthony’s Day on which occasion 
the cattle are sprinkled with holy water and blessed by the 
priests. It is also referred to in the following verse :— 


‘“ Yet to me they seem’d eryiny, alack, and alas. 
What’s all this white damask to daisies and grass ? 
There they’re brought to the Pope, and with, 
transport they’re kiss’d 
And receive consecration from Sanctity’s fist.’ 


1 Trans. Himalaya (Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet), by Sven Hedin, in two 
Volumes, London, Macmillan and Co.., Ltd., 1909, Vol. I, pp. 314-315. 
8 Crooke’s An Introduction to Popular Relegion and Folklore of Northern India, 
(Edition i894), p. 378. 
3 Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, by H. M, Elliot, Agra, 1840, p. 351. 
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The idea underlying this ceremony of “ blessing the cattle ” 
appears to be that these animals may remain immune from 
diseases, the malignant influence of molestant spirits, and 
all other physical and moral evils, during the year to come. 
The same intention also appears to be present in the under- 
mentioned old English custom which has been described by 
Aubrey in his ‘“ Remaines of Genti-lisme and Judaisme ”:— 
** In Somersetshire, where they wassaile (which is on, I think, 
Twelfe Eve) the ploughmen have Twelfe cake, and they go 
into the ox-house to the cattle, and drink to the ox with the 
crumpled horne that treads out the corne.” 

With reference to the subject of worshipping ascetics and 
saints, I may state that, in India, some of these holy person- 
ages have been apotheotized and are regularly worshipped. To 
mention a remarkable instance, I may cite the case of the sage 
Vyasa, the reputed author of the famous Indian epic—the 
Mahabharata. He has been deified in Southern India and is 
worshipped there on the full-moon day in the Hindu month of 
Ashadha which is called Adi in Tamil and which corresponds 
to the English months July-August. This deified sage is wor- 
shipped only by the Sannyasis and other persons who have 
renounced the world and its joys, with the object of securing 
the general welfare and prosperity of mankind at large.” 

Then coming to Northern India, we find that, in the 
district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal, the village-folk believe 
that if the vrata or ceremonial worship of the godling Gorak- 
shadara or Gorakshanatha (who, as I shall presently show, is a 
deified ascetic) be performed on the first Sunday after the 
expiry of 30 days from the day on which a cow has given 
birth to a calf, the cow’s milk would increase and that no 
maliciously-disposed person would be able to do any harm to the 
cow and her calf by casting spells on them. 


2 Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 


(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 378. 
* South Indian Festivities, by P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar, Madras: Higginbothams, Ltd., 
1921, p. 85. 
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The short procedure for performing this ceremonial 
worship may be described as follows :— 

The whole of one day’s yield of milk by the cow who has 
just calved, is heated over a fire and stirred with a ladle 
until it is reduced into a mass of clotted cream. This clotted 
cream is then sweetened with sugar and made up into (a) 
figurines of the cow and her calf; (6) Jadue (or cream- 
and-sugar balls); (c) Svastikas (or sweetmeats shaped like 
fly-footed crosses); (d) and the like. Thereafter in the even- 
ing of that day, these figurines and sweetmeats together with 
some offerings of shajas [(@Tet), a kind of sweetmeat], and 
batasds [(avavat) or sugarwafers which have been previously 
dedicated to the god Hari (or Vishnu)] are presented 
by way of offering to the godling Gorakshadara or Goraksha- 
natha. 

When this vrata or ceremonial] worship has been finished, 
one of the celebrant-boys dresses himseif up in the garb of a 
cowherd, wraps up in a plantain-leaf the flowers anil the blades 
of durbba-grass that has been used in this worship, powdered 
rice, and the figures of the cow and her calf that have been 
fashioned out of the aforementioned clotted cream; and there- 
after conceals the same on a corner of the cow-pen. 
Afterwards, other boys of the celebrant-party, who are 
of the same age as that of the one who had rigged himself 
out as a cowherd-boy, try to throw the latter into the same 
neighbouring sheet of water, and, in this way, cause him no 
end of trouble. As the result of their trying to throw him 
into deep water, a quarrel, sometimes even a hand-to-hand 
fight, ensues, so much so that elderly people have to inter- 
vene and separate the fighters. After the hand-to-hand 
fight is over, the undermentioned pdauchalis or folk-ballads,' | 
of which the texts in Devanagari script and the translations 
? The texts, in Bengali characters, of these eight folk-ballads have been printed at 


pages 65-68 of the Bengali monthly magazine Prabast (published from Calcutta) for 
Kartik 1329 B. ©. (October-November 1922 A. D.) 
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into English are published, for the first time, in the Appen- 
dix hereof, are chanted by one or two of the afore-mentioned 
boys, while the other boys respond tu the bars of the ballads 
that have been sung by the former, by shouting out the 
chorus-word “ Hechha’”’ (#9). 

Now the question arises: How has the godling Gorakh- 
natha or Gorakhdara been evolved ? 

In order to answer this question, we shall have to exa- 
mine the different legends that are current about the saint 
Gorakhnatha. (1) One of these runs to the effect that 
when the Pandava King Yudhishthira’s brother Bhimsena 
was sent to the snowy Himalaya, he was so benumbed with 
the cold of that region that he lay upon the ground like 
one dead. But he was restored to vitality by the saint 
Gorkhnatha, and made King of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand hills, extending from the source of the Ganges to 
Bhutan. It is further stated that Bhimsena and Gorakh- 
natha introduced the sacrifice of buffaloes in lieu of that 
of human beings. In order to initiate this reform in the 
ritual of sacrifices, Bhimsena is said to have thrust some 
flesh down the saint’s throat. In consequence of this, 
both of them lost caste; but they were subsequently deified.’ 

(2) The second legend represents Gorakhnatha as a 
famous ascetic whose shrine is often found in North-Western 
India, associated with that of Narasinha or the Man-Lion 
Incarnation of Vishnu, and with that of Guga Piror Lahir 
Pir “the Saint Apparent” who flourished about the middle 
of the 12th Century A. D. and who is said to have been 
a disciple of that famous saint.’ 

(3) The third legend represents him as an ascetic named 
Gorakshanatha or Gorakhnatha who was born in a village 
in’ that part of North-Eastern India which is now known 
2 Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 


(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 55. 
* Op. cit., p. 133. | 
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as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. This village 
was subsequently named after him Gorakhpur. His father 
was a cowherd of great piety. Like other village-boys, he 
also used to tend cattle. One day, while he was grazing 
his herd of cows and buffaloes in the forest, a very holy 
and pious Saxnydsi or ascetic appeared before him. Seeing 
this ascetic’s noble bearing, the boy Gorakhnath bowed 
low, and, touching the former’s feet with his head did 
obeisance to him. When the Sannyasi asked for some 
food from him, the latter drew some milk from one of his 
cows in a cup of sal-leaf and offered it to the former 
to drink. Quaffing it off, the ascetic became highly pleased 
with the boy Gorakhnatha who, in his turn, was greatly 
delighted by keeping company with the former. 

Subsequently, when the Sannyasi wanted to present the 
cowherd-boy with some gifts, the latter made up his mind to 
beg from him something that others did not possess. But, 
at last, being unable to decide what gift he should ask for, he 
requested the former to give bim such a present as he might 
deem fit and proper. In reply to his request, the ascotic said : 
‘You will certainly get the best of gifts. But you will have 
to wait one week for it.” Gorakhnatha having agreed to 
this condition, the Sannyasi vanished. 

With great pains and after a good deal of suffering, the 
boy Gorakhnatha tried to carry out the ascetic’s behest, and, 
in this way, came to be looked upon as a lunatic by his 
kinsmen and neighbours. 

On the sixth day, the Sannydsi reappeared and was 
greatly pleased to find that the cowherd-boy had resolutely 
carried out his promise. Gorakhnatha’s relatives, with the 
palms of their hands joined together, entreated the ascetic to 
cure the boy of his malady. Having consented to do this, 
he said to them: ‘When the boy will recover from his 
malady, you will have to give him up to me, so that he may 
be enabled to lead the life of a sadhu.” 
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At the time when this incident occurred, men, who had 
4 or 5 sons, readily permitted one of these latter to become a 
sannyast. In compliance with this custom, Gorakhnatha’s 
parents made over their sun to the ascetic’s care. 

Thereafter, Gorakhnatha recovered from his malady and 
remained, for some time, with his parents. But, subsequently, 
he left his paternal home in the company of this Sannyasi. 
Afterwards he was initiated by the ascetic and began to 
perform austere penances with the greatest of devotion. In 
a short time, he acquired great reputation for sanctity and 
piety and was, ultimately, venerated as a great and mighty 
sadhu. 

On a careful study of the three foregoing legends, T am 
of opinion that the godling Gorakshadara or Gorakshnatha 
of Pabna in Eastern Bengal is a deification of the famous 
ascetic of that name who was born at Gorakshpur in the U.P., 
and that this deity’s reputation as the guardian-spirit of 
milch-cattle has been derived from the fact that his antetype 
Gorakshanatha of Gorakhpur—was the son of a pious cowherd 
and, as such, must have had great affection for, and solicitude 
for the welfare of, cattle in general. As, from the remotest 
times, there must have existed, by way of North Bihar, 
Purneah and Malda, considerable intercourse between the 
people of Eastern Bengal and those of the Eastern parts of 
the U. P. which are conterminous with North Bihar, the cult 
of Gorakshadara or Gorakshanatha, which is prevalent in the 
districts of Pabna in Eastern Bengal and of Murshidabad in 
North-western Bengal, must have been derived from 
immigrants from the U. P. 

Then, on a study of the ritual connected with the worship 
of the godling Gorakshanatha, I have come across the under- 
mentioned noteworthy features thereof :— 

(a) The making of sweet-meats and the figurines of a 
cow and her calf from the clotted cream prepared with the 
milk of the cow who has calved and for whose welfare the 
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worship is being performed ; and the offering of these sweet- 
meats and figurines to the godling for his propitiation. 

(6) The wrapping-up, in a plantain-leaf, flowers, the 
blades of durbba-grass and the figurines of the cow and the 
calf, that have been used in the puja, and the concealment of 
this package in a corner of the cow-pen. 

(c) The hand-to-hand fight between the boy who rigs 
himself out as a cowherd, and the other plays of the party, 
after the worship has been finished. 

With reference to the point (a) supra, I may state that 
milk is one of the most valuable products of the cow, and 
that nothing is better calculated to propitiate the godling 
than an offering of this most valuable product of the animal 
for ensuring whose welfare the puja is being celebrated. 
The intention underlying the offering of the figurines of the 
cow and the calf appears to be that the beasts themselves, for 
whose welfare the worship is being performed, are being 
symbolically sacrificed to the deity. 

Referring to the afore-mentioned feature (0), I may say 
that the spirit of the godling Gorakshanatha has entered into 
the flowers, the durbba-grass, and the figurines of cl otted 
cream that have been used in his puja. By concealing the 
package containing the afore-mentioned pija-offerings in a 
corner of the cow-pen, the spirit of the godling is, as it were, 
installed in the cattle-shed so that, by remaining in contact 
with the milch-cattle, the deity may exercise his beneficent 
influence upon them. 

The Bengali practice of concealing the package of puja- 
offerings in a corner of the cow-pen has a curious parallel in 
the aforedescribed rite, as practised in Westphalia and Dale- 
carlia in Europe, of sticking up the branch of the mountain ash 
or rowan-tree with which the milch-cattle have been- beaten, 
on the top of the cow-pen or upon a haystack. a 

The same idea also appears to underlie the under-described 
ceremony which is celebrated, in Hoshangabad in the Central 
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Provinces of India, for ensuring the general welfare of 
cattle:—Everybody remains awake throughout the night. 
The cowherds band themselves together and go about singing 
and begging for alms, and thereby prevent the cattle from 
going to sleep. When the day dawns, they stamp the white- 
skinned cattle with the hand deeped in yellow dye, and the 
red-skinned ones with the hand daubed with white paint. 
Then they tie strings of cowry-shells or peacock-feathers 
on the horns of their animals. Similarly, on the occasion 
of the Gopastami festival which is held on the 8th day in 
the bright fortnight of the Hindi month of Kartik (October- 
November) as well as on the Godhuna (Govardhana) festival 
which comes off on the day next following the Diwali, 
garlands are hung from the necks of cows; their horns, 
hoofs and bodies are painted; and thereafter obeisance is 
made to them.' 

Thereafter the cattle are driven out of the cowpen with 
loud whoops or yells. As the last animal passes out of the 
doorway of the cattle-pen, a cowherd standing there throws 
an earthen-ware pitcher on the back of this beast and thereby 
breaks it into bits. The neck of this broken pitcher is 
subsequently placed upon the gateway which leads into the 
cow-house, in the belief that it would preserve the cattle 
from the evil eye. In the after-noon, all the cattle are 
massed, together in one place where the Parihar priest 
sprinkles them with holy water, in consequence of which, 
they will be immune from all sorts of evils.’ 

In Hindu ritual the earthenware pitcher always repre- 
sents the deity at whose worship it is used. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the earthenware pitcher in the aforedescribed 
ceremony represents the protecting godling of cattle, that, by 
smashing it on the back of the last animal of the herd, the 


1 Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms, By H. M. Elliot, Agra, 1845, p. 351. 
* Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), pp. 376-377. 
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godling is placed in contact with all the beasts, and that, by 
subsequently placing the neck of the broken pitcher upon the 
gateway of the cow-house, the deity is permanently installed 
therein so that, by coming into contact with the cattle pass- 
ing underneath, he may exercise his beneficent influence upon 
them. 

The sprinkling by the Parihar priest of holy water upon 
the massed herds of cattle has an exact analogue in the Swiss 
and Italian rites of “‘ blessing the cattle’ which have been 
described supra. 

As regards the point (c) mentioned supra, I am inclined 
to think that the boy who rigs himself out as a cowherd re- 
presents the godling Gorakshanatha the protecting deity of 
the cows; while the other boys of the party represent the . 
malevolent spirits, who are ever on the look-out for working 
harm to the milch-cattle. The hand-to-hand fight symbolizes 
the fact that the maleficent spirits always try to get the better 
of the guardian-spirit of the milch-cattle, but that they are 
unable to do so, the struggle resulting in the victory of the 
deity over the powers of evil. 

I shall now deal with the characteristic features of each 
of the eight folk-ballads published herein below. 

The first ballad sets forth a simple invocation addressed 
to the godling Gorakshanatha, as also to the thirty (? thirty- 
three) millions of deities in the Hindu Pantheon. 

In the second ballad the worshipper describes his own 
insignificance and expresses his inability to appreciate the 
godling Gorakshanatha’s glory and greatness. 

The third folk-ballad is a curious medley. In it, the 
cowherds are, first of all, called upon to invoke certain deities. 
In the next place, the worshipper describes therein the pur- 
chase, by himself, of a cow of the variety named Kabila sir 
who possesses the strange attributes of not yielding any milk 
whenever she is milked by a maternal uncle (7.e., a mother’s 
brother) and of giving an abundant supply of it whenever she 
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is milked by a sister’s son. Perhaps this refers to some local 
belief of which I am not aware. 

The fourth ballad embodies an exhortation to the cow- 
herds to betake themselves to the cultivation of the jute- 
plant the tender tops of which will supply them with a 
delicious pot-herb for eating, and the stalks of which, when 
properly steeped in water and then dried in the sun, will 
furnish them with the fibre known as jute with which the 
strong ropes for tethering cattle are made. 

In the fifth ballad, the worshipper describes how he arms 
himself with a bamboo-lathi, takes his cattle to the pasturage 
for the purpose of grazing them therein, and thereafter 
brings them back home safe and sound. 

The sixth folk-ballad describes the two-fold functions of 
the deity Gorakshanatha, firstly, that of giving his worshipper 
paddy-crops ; and, secondly, that of protecting his votaries’ 
cattle. Now that the worshipper’s cattle are away from the 
cattle-pen and have gone out to graze, the godling is off his 
duty as a cattle-protector and is, therefore, being invoked to 
utilize his off-time by playing the rdle of a giver of paddy- 
crops, that is to say, by supplying his worshipper with a 
bumper crop of paddy. 

The seventh folk-ballad embodies an exhortation to 
the cowherds to worship the godling Gorakshanatha every 
year. 

The eighth folk-ballad is another curious medley. In 
the first portion thereof the acquisition, by a woman, of a cow 
named Kabilasa is described. It is further stated: that this 
cow, after the expiry of the usual period of gestation, gave 
birth to a calf. Thereafter, a milkman is employed to milk 
her. While milking her, he dishonestly misappropriates a 
large quantity of the milk yielded by her, falsely accuses 
the cow of stealing her own milk, and then _ beats 
her. Thereafter he began to mix water with the cow’s 
milk, for which nefarious act he is punished by being 
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metamorphosed into a skylark which always cries for rain 
water. 

The content of that portion of this ballad which 
commences from line 38 and ends with line 51, seems to have 
no connection with that of the preceding part, as also with 
that of the lines 52-57. 

' Mention is made, in this ballad, of the two underdes- 
cribed interesting items of folklore. In line 19, the milkmen 
is described as offering the first stream of the cow’s milk to © 
the Earth mother. This custom is also prevalent in other 
parts of India. In the Panjab, when a cow or she-buffalo is 
the first bought, or when she is milked, for the first time, after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from her are 
allowed to fall down upon the ground by way of offering to 
the Earth-mother. On subsequent occasions of milking her, 
the first stream of milk is dealt with in the same way.’ 
Acting on the same principle, the mighty Kublai Khan of 
Far Cathay used to-sprinkle the milk of his mares upon 
the ground.’ 

It is stated that even at the present day, in some parts of 
England, when a cow is milked some drops of the milk are 
spilt on the ground. It is conjectured that this practice is, 
most likely, a survival of the ancient custom of making 
sacrificial offerings to the Earth-mother.® 

Then again, in my translation of lores 56 and 57 of this 
folk-ballad, I have stated that, for transgressing the condition 
attached to the boon granted by the godling Gcrakshanatha, 
namely, that the milkman should supply his customers with 
pure and unadulterated milk, the latter was punished by 
being metamorphosed after his death into a skylark which 


1 §Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India. 
(Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 14, 

* Op-cit., p. 14. : 

® Clodd’s The Childhood of the World. (New Edition of 1914), p. 140. 
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always cried for a drop of rain water. Now this statement 
of mine is based on the undermentioned folk-tale which is 
current in some parts of Bengal :— 

A milkman used to adulterate milk with water and to 
sell this mixture to his customers at an exorbitant price. 
In this way, he amassed great wealth. When he died, his 
ghost was brought for trial before Yama, the god of death, who 
accused him of having acquired his immense wealth by 
dishonest means and threatened him with condign punishment 
for his sinful conduct. The milkman falsely protested his own 
innocence which lying statement angered the God of death 
all the more. Thereupon the latter confronted him with the 
ghosts of all those deceased customers to whom he, during 
his lifetime, had sold adulterated milk, and who strongly and 
in no measured terms testified against him. In this way, the 
milkman’s guilt was proved to the very hilt. 

Thereupon Yama pronounced this stern sentence against 
the sinful and guilty milkman: “ During your lifetime, you 
mixed much water with the milk which you sold to your 
customers, and which you dishonestly palmed off on them 
as an unadulterated article. You have thereby committed | 
great sin and, therefore, richly deserve the condign punish- 
ment which I am about to mete out to you. When you 
will be reborn, you will get only very little water to 
drink, and that little only at one time of. the year. 
You will not be able to quench your thirst from such 
large sheets of water as tanks or streams, nor will you be 
able to do so during any other seasons of the year except 
the rainy one. You will get only rain-drops to drink, and 
that only during the rainy season. You will have to fly about 
in the sky, crying: “ Futik jala, fatik gala” (that is to say 
“QO for a drop of pellucid water! O for a drop of pellucid 
water ! ’”) | 

In this way, the sinful milkman metamorphosed into a 
skylark ‘chataka’ which flies about in the sky, crying ‘ Fatik 
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jala, fatik jala ” (or “O for a drop of pellucid water! O for 
a drop of pellucid water !’’) ’ 

In this connection it will not be out of place to mention 
here that the godling Gorakhnatha or Gorakshanatha is also 
worshipped in the district of Murshid&bad in North-western 
Bengal in order that he might protect cattle from all 
sorts of evil. | 


Secrion VI. 


The Deified Ascetic Gorakshanatha, the Deities Krishna 
and Satya Narayana and other Godlings as 
Protectors of Cattle in Murshidabad. 


In the next place, the deities Krishna and Satya Nara- 
yana are also worshipped in the same district for the same 
purpose. It is quite in accordance with the fitness of things 
that the “herdsman. god” Govinda or Gopala or Krishna 
should be adored and prayed-to in order that he may preserve 
cattle from all kinds of harm. That the deity Satya Nara- 
yana whose worship is so popular throughout Northern 
India, should also be worshipped for this very purpose, seems 
somewhat curious. It is further stated that, after the 
respective puja of these two deities has been finished, the 
holy water consecrated to them during the worship is sprinkled 
upon the cattle-pen in order to keep off all evil from the 
beasts living therein. The root-idea underlying this practice, 
which is similar to the aforedescribed custom of sprinkling 
holy water upon cattle by the Pope on St. Anthony’s Day 
at Rome, as also to that of sprinkling sacred water upon 
these beasts by the Parihar priest at Hoshangabad in the 
Central Provinces of India, is that the spirits of the deities 
have entered into the water, that, by the sprinkling thereof 
upon the cattle-pen, these spirits are placed in contact with 


1 Vide the Bengali monthly magazine Prabasit (published from Calcutta) for Bhddra 
1319 B. 8. (August-September 1922 A. D.), pp. 707 708. 
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the cattle, and that, by being so placed, they are enabled to 
protect these animals from all kinds of harm. 

It is further stated that another godling named Bangsana 
is also worshipped in the district of Murshidabad for ensuring 
the general welfare of cattle. The name of this deity is not 
mentioned either in the Vedas or the Puranas. I am 
therefore, inclined to think that he is some non-Aryan 
godling whose cult has, most likely, been borrowed from 
an aboriginal tribe and absorbed into Hinduism. With 
reference to this godling, Major J. H. Tull Walsh, I.M.S., says: 
‘* Cowherds and milkmen pay special attention to Bangsana but 
the village gods are expected to protect the village herds.” 

Then again, we come across a deification of another 

hero of the Mahabharata, namely, of Arjuna the brother 
‘of the Pandava King Yudhisthira who, in addition to being 
an unerring marksman and a famous warrior, is also 
believed by the cowherds and milkmen of the district of 
Murshidabad to play the role of a protector of cattle. 
Under the influence of this belief, they hang up in the 
cattle-pen a piece of paper inscribed with the name of Arjuna 
as a talisman to keep off all sorts of evil from the cattle. 

In some other localities in the district of Murshidabad, 
where the practice of shoeing bullocks is prevalent, some 
of the nails used for shoeing them have the efficacy of 
charms, in as much as the ojha@ or village-exorciser recites 
some incantations over them.’ 

In some parts of the district of Din&jpur in Northern 
Bengal, and especially in the western part of the Sadar 
Sub-division thereof, the agriculturists worship a genius loct or 
local godling named Kandi who is the protector of cattle 
and has also control over the diseases which afflict them? 


1 A History of Murshidabad District (Bengal). By Major J. H. Tull Walsh, I. M. 8., 
F. H. 8S. London: Jarrold and Sons, 1902. pp. 89-90. 

2 Vide my article on The Village-Deities of Northern Bengal in The Hindustan Review 
(published from Calcutta) for Webruary 1922, p. 153. 


APPENDIX. 
Section VII. 


C1 We wu (Sa), 2a tat (Fa), 
21 VWcat (Sq), wax at, 

Ql wat wa (@q), wet ca (es) | 
81 att ware (Sa), MAT ure (Fa), 
wi fan aif cana (2a) 

€\ We we aa (ea) n 


Translation. 
I. 

1. Rana rana (hechcha), deva rana (hechcha). 

2,3. As the result of the boon granted by the deity 
(hechcha), in the house of (the goddess) Lakshmi, (the goddess) 
Lakshmi walks about (hechcho) ; Laksmi raya (hechcha).' 

4, 5 and 6. By my (ie., the worshipper’s) favour 
(hechcha’), along with (lit., by the side of) (the deity) Goraksha 
(hechcha), thirty millions of deities (hechcha), receive (offerings 
of) flowers (and) (holy) water (hechcha). 


C1 ala Uta trea (29) 
21 Fen art ( Sa), 


21 ala aarera (ee ) 


8 acewiet (2), . 


1 Iam neither able to make out the meaning of the words in the first line, nor to 
find out the bearing which lines 1, 2 and 3 of this folk-song have on the content of the 
remaining three lines hereof. 

* The word hechoha used in this and the fellowing folk-songs appears to be a chorus 
word and has no meaning. 
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Ql ATT WE (Sa), WaT MAT ( Fe) 
qi ura ata ( #3 ), 
Ol ata aie ( Sa) 
C1 aaa fafa (ee) 


Translation. 
ITI. 
1, 2,3 and 4. (We), seven (and) five cow-herds (hechcha), 
having cleared a plot of land (dit., by digging out the earth) 


(hechcha), established thereupon (kechcha) a market for the 
sale of betel-leaves (hechcha). 


§ and 6. (My) fellow-brother Barai or the seller of betel- 
leaves supplies betel-leaves to my (deity) Goraksha (hechcha). 
7 and 8. (O my deity Goraksha)! how shall I be able 
to appreciate (di¢., recognise) thy greatness (lit., glory) 
(hechcha) ? 
21 aM ure aa qaq; * 
Rl Ter mar ( ea) 1 sa Tea ee) & 
21 cafe (Sa) aan afe (ee) 
gi witafe fear(#a)1 ara afer (ea) a 
wl as fanfare (et) 
ql afre fate (2a) 1 
o1 gw ea fix (Ga )—urie erie (ee) s 
St arn gaa (ee) as ws (Fa) 
él weet care (eq) were at (Fa) et 
to] aM UE wa gare (Se) | 


Translation. 
IIT. 
land 2. All (ye) brother—(cow-herds) (named) Subala 


(and the like)! bawl out (the words of invocation) : “ Rana, 
raga (hecheha) ; deva rand (hechcha).”’ 
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8, 4,5 and 6. In order to gratify my desire (for a cow), 
I have purchased a cow (of the variety called) Kabila siri by 
offering (a price of) nine budis of Cowry-shells (which 
quantity of cowry-shells is the proper offering) to the deity 
(Goraksha). : 

7,8 and 9. (Question) :—Does (the cow purchased by 
you) yield milk ? 

(Reply) :—(Yes), she yields earthen-pipkinfuls of milk. 
If (my) mother’s brother goes to milk her, she shies and gets 
restive (and does not allow herself to be milked). (But) if 
(my) sister’s son goes to milk her, (she yields) an earthen- 
pipkinful (of milk). 

10. All (ye) brother-(cowherds) (named) Subala (and 
the like)! bawl out (the words of invocation). “{ Rana, 
rana; deva rana (hechcha) |.” | 


Ci whe a(es) a ada wa (ea)! 
Rl aware (sq) ae aa (Sa) 
ai mega (ea) wa at ( ea), 
sl BWM ear( ea) MMst Hae ( Fa); 
al aaufa (ta) wet nae (ea) | 
gl watha( ea) wa Fa (Fa), 
ol Bana(sa) wad (Fa) 
ci ud qa (Sa) arat ate (ea) | 
&1 ars fea atarata (2a) “wat eet ( Sa) 
¢ol Ulead (Ba) Aras ae ( ea) | 
Cl waa (sa) wea fac ( Fa) a 
Translation. 
IV. 
1. O brother-(cowherd)! hear my (following) words :— 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10 and 11. “In (the months of) 
Chaitra (March-April) and Baisikha (April-May), sow 
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jute-plants. If you sow jute-plants, you will become pros- 
perous.’ You should eat the (tender) tops (of the jute-plants), 
throw away the root-portions (thereof), and steep the middle- 
portions (thereof) in water. By steeping (the middle portions 
thereof) in water, (they) will become soft.’ (that is to say, 
the fibrous coverings of the jute-stalks will become soft and 
easily separable from the woody portions of the said stalks). 
Accompanied by (your) youngsters, (you) should wash in 
water the fibrous coverings and dry the same in the sun. 
With the dried jute-fibres, you will be able to make ropes 
for tethering the cattle with. The jute-plants say: ‘ We are 
very strong (lit., great herdes) (for we) are able to tether cattle 
‘(lit., the binding, of cattle has become secure.)’ (Hechcha). 

Ct Sy ay 

RI atten ( 2a) aug ara (Fe) | 

Qi mMugaa (es) fear ae (Pe) 

gi amaeema( es) atta (ee)! 

Qi STAT HITeaTaT (Sa) AST wITETeT ( Fe) 

qt mater (ea) af araven (ee) 

ol aaeafe (Fa) aera ga (Fe), 

Cl Tea (8s) MAT Te (ea) | 

€l Wat TE (Sa) Wee set (Fa) 

eol Awua( ea) aq wiet (ea) I 


Translation. 


V. 


1. Aéa banéa’ 
2. The bamboo develops new shoots (i¢., is born) in (the 
month of) Baisakha (April-May). 


1 The meaning of the word ‘ Bhabhara (ara ) used in Jine 3 of this folk-song is 
cakaowe to me. I have, therefore, conjecturally translated it into ‘become prosperous,’ 

* The meaning of the word Kuyc’ ( gq) used in line 6 hereof is also obscure, I have, — 
therefore, conjecturally translated it into ‘ become soft.’ 

2 The meaning of the words ‘ Aia bania’ ( ara dia) is obscure. I have, therefore, 
not been able to translate them. 
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3 and 4. Having dedicated a bill-hook to (my deity) 
Gorakshanatha, I cut a bamboo (with the said bill-hook) (for 
the purpose of making it into a la‘hi wherewith to inflict) 
wounds upon thieves and robbers. 
|  6,6and 7. Having thrown away the top and root-por- 
tions of the bamboo, I have made the middle portion (thereof) 
into a beautiful (dit., golden) /a¢hi (for my own use). 

 8,9and 10. (Having got this Ja¢hi) by the blessing ((it., 
merit) of (my deity) Gorakshanatha, I took (lit., untethered) 
my cattle (to the pasturage ‘for the purpose of grazing them). 
My cattle have come (to the pasturage) after breaking 
through a tangle of matted creepers' and throny jungle-plants. 
(Hechcha). 


Ci amen (es) feae aret( ea)! 
Q1 wea (Sa) Ge aret (Se) 1 

21 waa ( sa) fean aret (ea)! 
gi wewqa( sa) seu oret (Ss) u 
al wer (ea) fea aret (ea) | 
Ql weaqa( ea) ufsa aret( ea) i 
ol ume ( ea) feae art (eq) 
C1) wea (SS) Sat ae (seq) k 
Qi ware (ea) feaw aret( ee)! 
2°) Bat Wael UST UST (Sa) 


Translation. 


VI. 


1. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

2. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 
Pirbbapada. 


‘ The meaning of the words ‘ Aula jata’ ( st34 az) is unknown to me. I have, 
therefore, conjecturally translated them into ‘a tangle of matted creepers,’ 
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8. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which ‘are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

4, (My) cattle have gone (to graze ata place called) 
Dakshina pada. | 

5. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). | 
6. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 
Paschimapada. 

7. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the 
wind). 

8. (My) cattle have gone (to graze at a place called) 
Uttara pada. | 

9. (O my deity Gorakshanatha) ! give (us) paddy-(crops) 
which are tall and wave to and fro (when agitated by the wind). 

10. (My cattle) have returned after grazing at several 
places (lit., Padas or quarters). (Hechcha). 


@1 wat atac (ea) fan fea ( ea) : 
2) feqeraec(@a) waren Sa (#9) 
Qi AAC aqaT HC (Sq) MAT Bat (Sa) u 


Translation, 
VIL. 
1. Jaitha bagira (hechvha) chika digala (hechcha). 
2, Digulya nadira ( hechcha) pathalya kheta (hechcha).' 
3. (O brother-cowherds) ! worship (Jit., serve) . (the 
deity) Gorakshanatha every year. 


¢1 (Mt ea) Ve t aq aga fra wa at (Sa) | 
21 Pa ara Be ara ac arfe Mit (Se) I 


‘ The meaning of the first and second lines of this folk-song is unintelligible to me. 
have, therefore, transliterated them in Roman characters only. ° 
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21 
8 | 
4 
g | 
© | 
=I 
é| 
t° | 
at I 
QR I 
tz | 
Q8 | 
Qu I 
t4 | 
ro | 
tc I 
ge. | 
Ro | 
RR I 
RR I 
22 | 
28 | 
Ru | 
xq. | 


29 | 


XS | 
Re | 
R° | 
RR | 
arf 
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(st a) ate A CAT ar w areaTT (Fe) | 
ACW AFA ATA TASaT aT (Sa) i 

(Tt Sq) Va at aTaat Ware arel ae (Fa) | 
areart gfara aiftr feat Gearsrar (Se) 0 

(wt 2a ) afaare afiena va fern cra fea (@e:) | 


waa fea afaara wad ata (Fa) 0 


(st Gq) eave eafea aniter fear (Ba) | 
efaa 2faat are waarta ara (a) 0 

(tt Se) are ere UH Ut % TET WCU sre (2a) | 
RIT Ufa Ara-Slq SST TANG ATE (SA) 

(st Ge) marae rat attr weer (a) | 
eat fuera argt vermis ara (Se) 0 

(Mt Sa) are clara Marat ars @ ae fears (Fe) | 
AWA FA TSA Rt A Sara (FT) 1 

(Mt Sa ) arat wat wre efe feat (Fa) | 

Wat Us t area afar ( Ba) 1 

(tt Sa) nerart era t agarTarah feat (Fa) | 
Ue avez eva Fa aTarsat (Fa) 1 

(wt Sq) va uit gut afe aa wa (Se) | 

aa aq afaat werner fra 2a (Sq) 0 

(Mt Sa) sroare era t afr wrara ait (Fe) | 
ate By afaar Ursat At AIT ( Sz) tt 

(mt Sa) safe marae ara wate arfire (Sa) | 
et wien faa ats afaaran fea (Sq) u 

(at @q ) arafes arn qfa ara aie wet (2g) | 
TMATAt We Ala wa ais at (Sq) a 

Wan Ba ara Ala arzafeete at (Faq) 1 

(at Sa) Marsa aes AID AT are aa (Fa) | 
at Ute Bq aya aa Arvaq are (Sa) 

(0 Sq) Mara-arsta ard ates ES eva (Fa) t 


RR | 
28 | 
Qu | 
ae | 
a9 | 
as | 
ae. | 
8° | 
$v I 
BR | 
82 | 
88 | 
84 
84 | 
Bo | 
BS | 
Be | 
4° | 
4 | 
¥R | 
XQ | 
48 | 
44 | 
we | 
YS | 
4S | 


1. 
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at ura Aq aga ara fea ata (Sq) u 
(st Sa) mare arete ard fas we 2a (Faq) I 
at ara Va aqa arast Hara (2g) 
(wt Sa) afaart ayant mat frata (Fa) | 
at wa @4 aqa wes fea ara (2a) ti 
(st Se) are at aria at ara are gat (ea) | 
SLANT ST STA AST ATHT ATT TIT (Fe) 


(st 2a) are ut arf A ara ant att ( 2g) 


wage wa, faa Rt aret ater ( Sq) ti 

(at @q) are ut aria as ara are Te (Faq) | 
Uae Ufa aT Ste frac aire (Fa) 0 

(at Sa) art at arise Tt ma art Wart (Faq) | 
qat Waa Ga ae afe ae (Fa) 

(wt Sa) are ac arfara at nate feet (Fa) | 
ecara afaar at arta at weet ( Se) 

(at Sa) are at afar a ma art WHS (2a) | 
BMA AAs at ara eteratfe (Fa) u 

(mt Sa) ar ut atfaa at ata art sat ( 2g) | 
TRAC tra-ars Beat Yat ( Faq) a 

(@tSq) Waare afar mara arte arara drar (aq) | 
ara are atfear mara gaz aaa arf ( Sa) a 
(at aq) @s fea & Be Mara AF fre at (Fa) | 
Ua A TAT MA SE AT He (Faq) 

(Wt Sq) ax fea J Ae mara AE fra ax ( Faq) | 
TR TH MT MATA WAT are ( Sq) a 

AS WE Wagar (Sy) 


Translation, 
VIII. 


The cow, accompanied by her calf, has come. 
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2,3 and 4. At this time, a girl (d¢., woman), who had . 
not completed her thirteenth year, began to worship (Ji¢., 
serve) (the deity) Gorakshanatha, (and continued to worship 
him) for twelve years. (Having finished the worship), she 
obtained from (lié., at the feet of) the deity (dit., spiritual 
preceptor) (Gorakshanatha) the (prayed-for) boon. 

5,6 and 7. (Then she began to invoke as follows) :— 
“OQ mother Bhagabati (that is to say, O mother cow)! come 
to my house. [I shall worship you by offering (you) flowers 
and (holy) water.” Then she, three times, called out: “O 
(cow named) Kabilisa! O (cow named) Kabilasa !” 

8. (Hearing these cries), (the cow named) Kabilasa, who 
was in heaven, came down to the earth. | 

9. (Then), after the expiry of ten months and ten days, 
the cow (named Kabilasa)-gave birth to a calf. 

10,11 and 12. As soon as one month (from the date of 
calving) had expired, the mother (cow) began to live in one 
cow-pen (lit., room) and the calf in another. (Owing to this 
housing), the mother (cow) could not see her calf (lit., young 
one) during the whole night. 

13 and 14. At the dawning of the day, the cow began 
to low (for her calf). (Hearing his mother’s lowing), the calf 
began to get thirsty for (his mother’s) milk, and, (being unable 
to quench his thirst), began to roll to and fro upon the ground. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. The milkman, who was a very 
tricky fellow, set about to milk the cow. Having tied the 
(cow’s) hind legs with a rope, and having tied the calf to (her) 
front legs, (and then) wetting her teats, he began to draw milk 
from (her) four teats. He gave the first stream of milk to 
the Earth-mother. Then he took the milk (himself), and, thus 
dishonestly,' kept one earthen-pipkinful of milk (for himself). 

21 and 22. (The milkman is such a wicked fellow that) 
if the cow gives one stream of milk less, he strikes her fifty 


' The meaning of the words ‘kare to um@na’ (a#Ta} Gata) is unknown to me. I have, 
therefore, conjecturally trauslated them into ‘ thus dizhonestly.’ 
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blows (dit., fisticuffs), saying: ‘‘The cow has stolen her 
milk.” 

23 and 24. (Receiving this scurvy treatment at the 
milkman’s hands), (the cow says to herself): “The milk 
belongs to me. (For keeping back part of my own milk), I 
am called a thief. (The milkman) strikes me on (my) ribs, 
saying: “The cow has stolen her milk.” 

25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. The milkman’s intelligent wife, 
in a fit of ill-temper, struck (the cow named) Kabilasa three 
blows with (her) broomstick, and said: ‘‘Though you feed 
upon (our) oil-cake and water the whole of the day (and 
though you live in our cow-pen), you do not fear us. In the 
evening, you (leave our cow-pen) and go elsewhere (li¢., to the 
room of the temple) (in order to pass the night there). 

30 and 31. The milkman’s wife (subsequently) extended 
(her) cow-pen (and accommodated therein) many herds (of her 
kine). Along with these herds, the cow (named Kabilasa) and 
(her) calf were also accommodated therein. 

32. In the cow-pen, the milkman’s wife (dit., woman) 
wiped ' (her) hands in (her) sari (dit., cloth). 

33, 34 and 35. Along with the (aforementioned) herds, 
the cow (named Kabilasa) (and her) calf remained for seven 
days. (While the cow and her calf were staying) in this 
cow-pen, the milkman’s wife (li¢., woman) struck them slaps 
on (their) backs. (Smarting with the pain of these slaps), 
the cow (and her) calf lowed in great anguish.’ 

36. (The milkman’s wife) distributed the dung (of the cow 
named Kabilasa and of her calf) on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


1 Tam inclined to think that the thirty-second line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
I canrot make out the reason why the milkman’s wife wiped her hands in her sari. 

* The meaning of the words ‘ Gabada felaya’ ( qyayi Gata ) is unknown to me. I 
have, therefore, conjecturally translated then into ‘lowed in great anguish,’ 

* Iam inclined to think that the thirty-sixth line is a subsequent interpolation, for 
I cannot make out the reason why the milkman’s wife distributed the dung of the cow 
and of her calf on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Bengali womenfolk believed that it is 
unlucky to give cow's dung to another person on a Tuesday or a Saturday, for doing so 
brings ill-luck and misfortune to the owner of the cow. 
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37. Along with the (afore-mentioned) herds, the cow 
(and her) calf passed two-and-a half days. 

38 and 39. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Sua, rigging herself out in finery, extended the projecting 
eaves of (her) dilapidated hut (dié., house) on both sides 
(thereof) to a small length (lit., to the length of two feet. 

40 and 41. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Tara, rigging herself out in finery, took one winnowing-fanful 
of paddy and went about from one quarter (of her village) 
to another. 

42 and 43. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Anda, rigging herself out in finery, crossed fourteen canals. 

44, and 45. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law) named 
Ala, rigging herself out in finery, ate fourteen bunches of 
plantains, while she was (lying) idle in a state of sleepiness. 

46 and 47. Then a woman (lit., daughter-in-law), rigging 
herself out in finery and putting a spot of vermilion on (her) 
forehead, sat down at the door of her hut and began to 
kill mice. 7 

48 and 49. Then a woman (/i7., daughter-in-law) named 
Odi, rigging herself out in finery, began to run about at the 
time of taking (her) meal. 

50 and 51. Then a woman (/it., daughter-in-law) named 
Uma, rigging herself out in finery, began to cook (her meal) 
in one apartment (of her hut); (but) the smoke (from her 
kitchen) (spread to and filled) fourteen other apartments (of 
her hut). 

52. The milkman cut down a mango-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in building a lodging-house on the other 
bank (of a canal). | 

53. The milkman cut down w palmyra-tree (and utilised 
the timber thereof) in making’ a flute to be played upon by 
the mouth. 


‘I think the word ‘Baloya’ ( aqjq ) is a misprint for banaya ( aiqiq ). 1 have, 
therefore translated it into ‘ making.’ 
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54 and 55. From that day forth, the afore-mentioned 
milkman began to transgress (the condition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that tae 
milkman should supply his customers with pure and unadul- 
terated milk) and began (to mix) two seers of water with one 
seer of milk. | | 

56 and 57. From that day forth, the afore-mentioned 
milkman began to transgress (the condition attached to) the 
boon (granted by the deity Gorakshanatha), (namely, that 
the milkman should supply his customers with pure and 
unadulterated mk) ; (and, for this transgression), the milkman 
is doomed to undergo in every one of his lives, the punish- 
ment meted out to him by the deity Gorakshanatha ; (that is 
to say, for this transgression, the milkman is metamorphosed, 
after his death, into a sky-lark which always cries for rain- 
water).' 

58. All (ye) brother (-cow herds)! ery out: “Victory to 
Gorakshanatha.” 


1 The literal translation of line 5 of is : ‘In every one of his lives, the milkman repays 
the debt due to Gorakshanatha.” But this literal translation makes no sense in accordance 
with the content of the preceding lines. I have, therefore, translated this line in such a 
way as to make sense in accordance with the content of the preceding lines. 

2 I think the word ‘ sabasuki’ ( Baga ) is a mistake for ‘saba gorakshera jayr’ 
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ON TWO ACCUMULATION DROLLS OF “THE 
PRAWN AND THE CROW TYPE.” 


By 
SAKATCHANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 


In a previous paper,' I have discussed the characteristics 
of the first variety or group of Accumulation Drolls or Cumu- 
lative Folk-tales of “ The Old Woman and Pig Type”; and 
have published a new specimen thereof from Eastern 
Bengal. 

In the present paper, I shall deal with the interesting 
features of the second variety or group of Accumulation Drolls 
or Cumulative Folk-tales of the afore-mentioned type, and 
publish, for the first time, the English translations of two 
new variants thereof which may be classified under this 
second group or vuriety. 

I have already fixed the story-radical of this second 
variety or group of Accumulation Drolls as follows :— 

(1) The hero asks for assistance from some animal, inani- 
mate object or human being which or who agrees to help 
him provided he fulfils some condttton. 

(2) He, in order to fulfil this condition, solicits assistance 
from another animal, inanimate object or human being which 
or who also agrees to help him provided he fulfils some other 
condition. 

(3) In this way, he goes on making his requests for help; 
and, in the very same way as before, the animals, inanimate 
objects or human beings appealed to go on agreeing to help 


1 Vide my paper “ Onan Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal” in The Journal of 
he Department of Letters of the University of Calcutta, Vol. X, pp. 145-153, 
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him provided he would fulfil some other condition prescribed 
by each of them. 

(4) Finally, he attains his object or is killed.’ 

Under the afore-mentioned second group or variety, I 
classified four Accumulation Drolls or Cumulative Folk-tales 
which were known to folklorists up till that time (1901). 

As an additional specimen of the afore-mentioned second 
variety, I published, in my paper (referred to above) in The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a new Cumulative 
Folk-tale which I had collected in Lower Bengal and which 
I named “‘ The Prawn and the Crow.” 

The main incidents of this new Bengali Accumulation 
Droll of the afore-mentioned second group or variety may be 
briefly described as follows :— 

(1) A female prawn was basking in the sun on the margin 
of a tank. 

(2) A hungry crow, happening to see the prawn, expressed 
a desire to eat her. Hearing this, she told the former to, first 
of all, wash his beak clean with Ganges-water, and that, if 
this would be done, she would allow herself to be eaten by 
him. ‘To this proposal of the prawn, the crow agreed. 

(3) ‘Thereupon he went to the river Ganges, and asked 
for some water from her for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the Ganges told him to, first of all, bring an earthen 
cup whereinto she would pour some water to enable him to 
wash his beak with. To this proposal of the river Ganges, 
the crow agreed. 

(4) Thereupon he went to a potter, and asked for an 
earthen cup from him, in which he might take some water 
from the river Ganges for washing his beak with. Hearing 
this, the latter told him to, first of all, bring him a deer’s horn 
by means of which he would dig out earth for making 


1 Vide my paper on ‘“ An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme from Bihar with Remarks on 
Acewmulation Drolls” in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXX, Part I1], 
No. 2, for 1901, pp. 99-104. 
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the cup with. To this proposal of the potter, the crow 
agreed. 

(5) Thereupon he went to a deer, and asked him for one 
of his horns, which the potter wanted for digging out the 
earth with. Hearing this, the deer told him to, first of all, 
bring some grass for him to eat, so that, after eating it, he 
might give him the required horn. To this proposal of the 
deer, the crow agreed. 

(6) Thereupon he went to a grass-cutter, and asked for 
some grass from him to give to the deer to eat. Hearing this, 
the latter told him to, first of all, bring a scythe for cutting 
the grass with. To this proposal of the grass-cutter, the crow 
agreed. 

(7} Thereupon he went to a black-smith, and asked for a 
scythe from him for giving to the grass-cutter. Hearing this, 
the latter told him to, first of all, bring some fire for melting 
the iron with, so that he might forge a scythe out of the 
molten iron. To this proposal of the black-smith, the crow 
agreed. 

(8) Thereupon he went to the fire, and asked for some 
fire from him for giving to the black-smith. Hearing this, 
the latter agreed to comply with the former’s request. , 

But, as the crow went to take the fire, he got burnt and 

died. 

(9) To the afore-mentioned five specimens of the Accumu- 
lation Droll of the second variety, I would add the two under- 
mentioned new variants thereof, of which the first one appears 
to be from Lower Bengal, and the second from Eastern Bengal. 

The first of these new variants appears to be a Cumula- 
tive Folk-rhyme which is crooned as a nursery-rhyme in the 
households of Lower Bengal. Even if it be the appeal (in a 
metrical form) made to different human beings and beasts for 
assistance, which is recited by the hero of some hitherto- 
unpublished Cumulative Folk-tale, I, for one, have not come 
across the whole text thereof. 
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However, I publish herein below, for the first time, the 
text, in Devanagari script, and the English translation of this 
interesting Cumulative Folk-rhyme, of which the version, in 
Bengali characters, has been printed at page 72 of a book of 
Bengali nursery-rhymes and lullabies entitled: Khuku mantra 
Chhada (or “ The Rhymes of the Jewel-like Baby”) :—' 


Tat AST | 
t. ice ar, 24 Wg? 
2. Wear wife, atzat are ; 
g. Ba anil, 2a ea; 
8. Sra Ufa, area zy; 
We aw st fit ogat ate ; 
4. Weal WIS, WT TE ; 
©. wat Ta— 
c. aa wife Veta ata | 
TRANSLATION. 


About setting (a pot of) Rice (over the Fire) to cook. 


1. (O) brother house-holder! Will (you give me) 


fire ? 

2. (so that I may) forge (a) scythe (with which I shall) 
reap grass ; 

8. (so that) the cow may eat (this grass, and) may give 
milk ; 

4. (so that) the deer may drink (this milk, and), (being 
strengthened thereby), may fight (with another deer) ; 

5. (so that in the course of this fight), the deer’s horn 
may get broken (and fall off), (so that I may pick up this 
broken horn, and, by means of it), may dig out earth ; 


+ Compiled by Yogindranath Sarkar, published hy the City Book Society, No. 64, 


College Street, Calcutta, B. 8. 1326. 


in, oe ae 
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6. (so that, with this earth, I) may make (l., mould) 
(an) earthen pot (in which [) shall fetch water ; 

7. (so that, with this water), (I) may wash (my hands) ; 

8. (and), thereafter, (I) shall set (the pot of) rice (over 
the fire) to cook. 

The second of these two new variants is a Bengali version 
printed at pages 59-63 of the Tuntunir Bai or “ The Book of 
the Tuntunt Bird” [or the Indian Tailor-bird (Ortomus 
Sutorius)] which I have already referred to in my previous 
paper ‘Onan Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal” 
in this Journal. 

As this interesting Cumulative Folk-tale is written in 
Bengali and is, therefore, not known to the storiologists of 
Europe and America, Iam publishing herein below for the 
first time, the English translation thereof which runs as 
follows :— 


The Story of the Sparrow and the Crow. 


Once upon a time, there lived a sparrow and a crow who 
were on the most friendly terms with each other. 

One day, the sparrow happened to see that a householder 
had spread out, in his courtyard, a thick mat whereon the 
latter had placed his paddy and chillis to dry in the sun. 
Seeing this, the sparrow said to the crow: “QO friend! let 
us lay a bet as to which of us two will be able to eat up the 
whole lot of paddy or of chillis first—whether you will be able 
to eat up the whole lot of chillis before me, or whether I shall 
be able to consume the whole matful of paddy before you ? ” 

The crow, having agreed to the sparrow’s proposal, said: 
*Q friend sparrow! I shall certainly eat up the whole matful 
of chillis before you and that, in case I should fail to do this, 
you shall exact the penalty from me by ripping open my 
breast and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.” 

Hearing this, the sparrow replied: ‘‘O friend crow! 
There can be no doubt whatever that I shall eat up, before 
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you, the whole lot of paddy. Should [ fail to do this, you 
shall exact from me the penalty by ripping open mv breast 
and sucking out my heart’s blood therefrom.’ 

Having said this, the crow began to eat the chillis, 
and the sparrow to consume the paddy. 

But the crow ate up the chillis so quickly that, by the 
time he had finished eating the whole lot thereof, the sparrow 
had not consumed even one-fourth of the whole matful of 
paddy. 

Thereafter, addressing the sparrow, the crow said: 
“ Friend | what do you think of my performance now ? ” 

To this, the sparrow replied : “‘ yes, you are now quite at 
liberty to exact from me the penalty agreed upon. But, being 
a friend of mine, are you really going to exact it? If you 
actually mean to do so, do be good enough to wash 
your beak clean, for you feed upon all manner of foul 
things.” 

(I) Having agreed to do so, the crow went to wash his 
beak in the water of the river Ganges. 

Addressing the crow, the river Ganges said: “O crow! 
your beak is unclean. Don’t touch me with it. First of all, 
bale up water from me and, then, wash your beak with the 
same,” — 

(II) Having agreed to do so, the crow went to a potter 
and, addressing the latter, said : 

“1. O potter! O potter! give (me) an earthen pot. 

2. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this -water, I) shall wash (my) 
beak clean. 

8. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” — 

To this request, the potter replied: “O crow! I haven’t 
cot any earthen pot with me just at present. Bring me clay, 
and, with it, I shall make for you an earthen pot.” 

(III) Hearing these words, the crow went to a buffalo 
und, addressing the latter, said :— 
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1. “O buffalo! O buffalo! give (me one of your 
horns). 

2. (With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, 
with this earth, the potter) will make (for me) an earthen 
pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

4, Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

Hearing these words, the buffalo became greatly infu- 
riated and furiously rushed at the crow for the purpose of 
butting the latter with bis horns. 

(IV) Seeing the buffalo’s infuriated attitude the crow 
flew away from him as fast as his wings would carry him, and 
went to a dog and, addressing the latter, said :— 

1. “Odog! O dog! kill the buffalo. 

2. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, [) shall dig up earth, (and with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

3. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

4, Thereafter (1) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the dog replied: ‘O Crow! bring some 
milk (for me to drink, so that), by drinking (the same), (I) 
may gather strength in (my) body, (and) thereafter (I) shall 
kill the buffalo.” 

(V) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a cow, and, 
addressing the latter, said :— 

1. “Ocow! O cow! give (me your) milk. 

2. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

3. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot, 
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4, (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. | 
5. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

‘To this request, the cow replied: “O crow, bring some 
grass (for me to eat). After eating (this grass), (I) shall 
give (you) milk.” 

(VI) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to the 
meadow, and, addressing the latter, said : 

J. “O meadow! O meadow! give (me some grass). 

2. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk. 

8. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. — 

4, (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

5. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. _ 4 

6. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the meadow replied: “O crow! there is 
plenty of grass upon me. Only bring a scythe and, with it, 
reap the grass.” i 

(VII) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a black- 
smith, and, addressing the latter, said :— 

1. “0 blacksmith! O blacksmith ! give (me a) scythe. 

2. (With this scythe, I) shall reap grass. 

8. Having eaten (this grass), the cow will give milk. 

4, Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body, (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

5. From the dead buffalo, (1) shall take (his) horn 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth, 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

6. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from the 
river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak clean. 
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7. Thereafter (I) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.” 

To this request, the blacksmith replied: ‘Ocrow! I 
haven’t got fire with me just at present. Go and bring (me). 
fire, and (I) shall forge (for you) a scythe.”’ 

(VIII) Hearing these words, the crow flew off to a house- 
holder, and, addressing the latter, said : 

1. ‘O brother householder! give (me) fire. 

2. (With this fire, the blacksmith will forge (for me) a 
scythe. 

3. (With this scythe, I) shall reap grass. 

4. Having eaten this grass, the cow will give milk. 

5. Having drunk (this milk), the dog will gather 
strength in his body (and, thereafter), kill the buffalo. 

6. (From the dead buffalo, I) shall take (his) horn. 
(With this horn, I) shall dig up earth, (and, with this earth 
the potter) will make (for me) an earthen pot. 

7. (With this earthen pot, I) shall bale out water (from 
the river Ganges, and, with this water, I) shall wash my beak 
clean. 

8, ‘hereafter (1) shall eat the sparrow’s breast.”’ 

Hearing this request for fire, the householder fetched a 
large vesselful of fire and enquired of the crow: “ O crow } 
how shall (you) take away the fire ?”’ 

Having spread out his wings, the stupid crow replied : 
* OQ householder! do be good enough to pour out the fire upon 
these wings of mine.” 

(IX) As soon as the householder, in compliance with the- 
crow’s suggestion, poured out the large vesselful of fire upon 
the latter’s spread-out wings, the latter died then and therv. 

In this way, the stupid crow could not eat the sparrow’s 
breast. 

On comparing the three Accumulation Drolls dealt with 
in this paper, I find that the heroes of the first tale (The 
Prawn and the Crow) and of the third one (The Sparrow 
and the Crow) are crows; while, in the second Cumulative 
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Folk-rhyme, it is not stated as to who is the hero thereof. 
The finale of the first and third tales is the same, namely, that 
the heroes thereof die from getting burnt by the fire, while 
taking it. While the finale of the second folk-rhyme is that, 
by obtaining the different things mentioned therein, the hero 
will be ultimately enabled to set the pot of rice over the fire 
to cook. 

The remaining incidents of these three Accumulation 
Drolls are almost or wholly similar or identical, as will appear 
from the subjoined tabular statement. 

IT am, therefore, of opinion that these three Cumulative 
Folk-tales have originated from one source, and that the 
inhabitants of those localities where each of them is current 
have borrowed the same from their respective neighbours. 

It is, however, difficult to say positively which of these 
three versions is the earliest one. But I may venture to 
opine that the first and third variants are the earlier versions. 
Whereas the second variant appears to me to be a later modi- 
fication of or adaptation from the earlier ones, in as much as 
it concludes with a pleasant finale which affords greater 
pleasure to young children to hear than the hero’s gruesome 
and fatal ending in the other two. 

In the foregoing three Cumulative Folk-tales and Folk- 
rhyme, we come across one interesting fact, namely, the 
hero’s requisition fur the horn of a deer or of a buffalo for the 
purpose of digging out the earth with, although he calls for an 
iron scythe for reaping the grass growing upon the surface of 
the earth with. Now, the question arises: Why is the horn 
required, instead of an iron implement, for the purpose of 
digging out the earth with? 

With a view to answer this question we must mentally 
transport ourselves, to the Neolithic period or the New Stone 
Age of the world’s history when the earth was inhabited by 
primitive men who used to make and use well-formed spear 
heads, daggers, adzes, hatchets, beautifully-shaped barbed 
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arrow-heads, and other stone tools and weapons which were 
ground to a sharp edge and were «also polished. During this 
period of primitive man’s history, the pre-historic man appears 
to have used some kind of stone or (failing stone) horn vmple- 
ment for digging into the earth which was, most likely looked 
upon by him as a living being and a sacred personage. 

When primitive man passed out of the New Stone Age, 
entered the Age of Bronze, and, emerging therefrom, arrived 
at the Age of Iron, and began to make and use tools and 
weapons of iron, he still retained his predilection for the use 
of stone and horn tools and implements in connection with 
the performance of religious ceremonies and rites and also 
with respect to sacred beings and personages. J¢ would further 
appear that he never used implements of tron on the occasion 
of the performance of these ceremonies and rites, and for 
car-ying owt operations upon the bodies of sacred (or supposed 
sacred) beings, for the simple reason that iron was a metal 
which had been, then recenily, adopted and that he, therefore, 
looked askance at tis use upon these last-mentioned beinga or 
on these holy occasions. | 

On this point, Sir J. G. Frazer says: ‘‘The general dis- 
like of innovation, which always makes itself strongly felt 
in the sphere of religion, is sufficient by itself to account for 
.the superstitious aversion to iron entertained by kings and 
priests and attributed by them to the gods; possibly this aver- 
sion may have been intensified in places by some such acci- 
‘dental cause as the series of bad seasons which cast discredit 
on ploughshares in Poland.” * 

The ceremonial use of stone implements even after they 
had ceased to be used in ordinary life, has been, curiously 
enough, proved by the discoveries which were made, a few 
years ago, by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Raya (of Ranchi) 
in Chota Nagpur, This Indian anthropologist discovered 


* The Golden Bough, by Sir J. G. Frazer, FL.R.S, F.B.A. (Abridged Edition), 
MacMillan and Co., Limited, London, 1923, p. 225. 
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implements made of stone so largely associated with the 
remains of the Copper Age that he could not but come to the 
conclusion that these neolithic tools and weapons must have 
been regularly used in the Copper and even in the Iron Ages. 

On this point, the well-known ethnographer Sir Edward 
Gait, speaking in the course of his Annual Presidential 
Address to the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna in 
1917, said as follows :— 

“Sarat Babu has found stone imp'ements associated with 
remains of the Copper Age to such an extent that he concludes 
that their regular use ‘continued well on, into the Copper 
Age and even into the Iron Age.’ This is not at all impossible, 
but it must be remembered that the ceremonial use of articles 
often continues long after it has been discontinued in ordinary 
life. The Indian midwife still severs the umbilical cord with 
a piece of sharp bamboo, or with a shell, rather than a knife; 
the mirror given to a Hindu bride is of burnished brass or 
copper ; and the fire for certain religious ceremonies is kindled 
by friction and not by means of amatch. Inthe same way the 
custom of burying stone celts with a corpse may have survived 
long after they had ceased to bein daily use as implements.’’! 

I have already stated above that primitive man looked 
upon the earth as a living being and a sacred personage. As 
all things come from her, as all trees and plants grow out of 
her, as all rivers and springs flow and gurgle out of her, as 
all mountains and hills appear to emerge out of her surface, 
she was appropriately described as the All-Mother. This was 
not a mere fanciful idea, but a hard matter of fact. For 
instance, the aboriginal people of America and other places 
looked upon the Earth as a living entity. Curiously enough, an 
astronomer, who lived three hundred years ago, opined that the 
lungs and gills, through which the Earth-spirit or Earth-mother 
breathed, would, some day, be found at the bottom of the sea. 


' The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Patna) for March, 1917, 
p. 5. 
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Primitive man further believed that the Earth-mother or 
Earth-spirit would get angry if he would cut up her soil by 
means of the plough with the iron ploughshare, or dig out 
earth from her by means of an iron implement. 

Then again, for the purpose of propitiating the Earth- 
mother or Earth-spirit, the ancient Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice a woman dressed as the Earth-goddess and 
to offer the heart of the sacrificed victim to the former. 
In the Philippine Islands, a slave used to be killed (by way 
of sacrifice to the Earth-mother) before the paddy was sown 
in the fields. Among the Khonds of Orissa, a human victim 
called the meariah, was immolated by way of sacrifice to the 
Earth-mother for the purpose of increasing the fertility of 
the soil. It is further reported, that, till recently, some tribes 
in Bengal used to sacrifice a human being in order to propitiate 
the Earth-goddess, and to back the sacrificial victim to pieces so 
that the blood that flowed from his mangled corpse might 
impart a deep red colour to the crop of turmeric they cultivated. 

From the foregoing examples, we realised how strong 
was the primitive man’s belief that the Karth-mother was a 
living being and a sacred personage and that care should 
always be taken not to rouse her feelings of wrath. It was 
even further believed by him that, if any iron implement was 
used in digging into her, she would be angered thereby. 

On a consideration of the foregoing reasons, we cannot 
but come to the conclusion that, even after primitive man had 
passed into the Age of Iron and had begun to use implements 
and weapons of iron, he used implements of stone or horn 
for the purpose of digging into the earth under the belief 
that the Earth-mother or Earth-spirit would not be angered 
thereby. 

It is for this reason that we arrive at the conclusion that ° 
the foregoing three Accumulation Drolls and Cumulative 
Folk-rhyme must have been composed during the period when 
the people of Bengal were in a very primitive stage of 
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culture. Then again, for the reasons set forth above, we find 
out the motive which prompts the heroes of these Cumulative 
Folk-tales and Folk-rhyme to ask for the horn of a deer or of 
a buffalo for the purpose of digging out the earth with. 

Similar taboos against the use of new-fangled things or 
objects which are of foreign manufacture or which have come 
into use only recently, in connection with the performance of 
.religious rites and ceremonies, survive in Bengal even to the 
present dav. For instance, we find that, in the barandala 
(acqerar) or the winnowing-basket containing the luck-bring- 
ing objects, which is waved before the bridegroom and the 
bride on the occasion of marriages, and which is placed before 
idols on the occasion of the latter’s p#ja@ or worship, mirrors 
made of polished metal and wooden combs are placed therein 
to the exclusion of mirrors made of quicksilvered glass and of 
combs made of horn, bone, vulcanite or metal which have 
come into use only recently. | 

Then again, we come across a similar taboo, existing 
even now among the Brahmana priesthood of Bengal, against 
the use, on the occasion of pujas or worships, of foreign flowers, 
of which the cultivation has been introduced into this province 
only recently. 

Then again, in the first (The Prawn and the Crow) and 
the second (The Sparrow and the Crow) Accumulation Drolls, 
we come across another interesting fact, namely, the black- 
smiith’s asking the heroes of the tales to bring him some fire 
in order to enable him to forge the required scythe. The 
question, therefore, arises : Why does the blacksmith make 
this request to the hero of the tale? 

In the ordinary course of things, the blacksmith himself 
could have made the fire by means of a fire-drill or by the 
flint-and-iron. But he does not do so. On the contrary, he 
asks the hero of the story to procure and fetch the fire. What 
is the motive underlying this request of his? Does he make 
this request from a sheer desire to avoid the trouble and 
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labour of kindling the fire, or does he make it in compliance 
with some long-standing taboo—some primitive prohibition, 
which forbide him tu kindle a fire ? Vor the reasons set forth 
below, I am positively of opinion that he made this request to 
the heroes of the tales, simply for satisfying the requirements 
of a long-standing taboo. 

Now, in the mythologies of all nations, there is to be 
found the wide-spread primitive belief that the art of the 
blacksmith was first discovered and practised by supernatural 
beings. This is evidenced by the folklore, which exists among 
various races of people living in widely-separated countries, 
and which has gathered about different supernatural beings 
commencing from Cyclops and ending with Wayland Smith 
who, in his turn, has been ultimately identified with the Devil 
of Christianity.’ It is for this reason that, even to the present 
day, the blacksmith is believed by many races of people to 
possess supernatural powers.” This leads me to the conclusion 
that, during the period in which the preceding two Cumula- 
tive Folk-tales were composed, the blacksmith appears to have 
been looked upon as a_ person possessing supernatural 
powers—in short, as a sorcerer who, by the very nature of his 
craft—the Black Art, was debarred from the doing of such a 
holy thing as the kindling of the sacred fire. 

Now, I shall show that the act of kindling the fire is a 
sacred rite. On this point, Miss C. S. Burne says :— 

“Few things, perhaps, are better calculated to exdite 
wonder and religious awe than the art of fire-making. By it 
man creates both his best friend and his possible destroyer. 
It need hardly be repeated here, how, in ancient Kome, the 
tending of a perpetually burning fire was a sacred duty, how 
the yearly kindling of new fire was a religious rite performed, 
to this day, at St. Peter’s at Rome as well as universally in . 
the Greek Chureh—and how, in important crises, evil is 


1 An Itroduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, by W. Crooke, 
B.A. (Allahadgid Edition of 1894), p. 199. 
3 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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averted or success achieved by kindling ceremonial fires by the 
ancient method of friction.” | 

Under the circumstances stated above, the blacksmith, 
in the foregoing two Accumulation Drolls, does not himself 
kindle the fire by means of either the fire-drill or the flint- 
and-iron, but asks the heroes thereof to procure and fetch the 
fire for the purpose of enabling him to forge the required 
. scythe. 

I shall, now, conclude this paper by making a few obser- 
vations on the glimpses of the village-community and the 
village-life in Bengal of the olden times, which we catch 
from the preceding three Accumulation Drolls and Cumula- 
tive Folk-rhyme. We find therefrom that the simple agricul- 
turists of those days used to cultivate, just as they do even to 
the present day, crops of paddy and chilli or red pepper which 
are two of the important field-products of Eastern Bengal, and 
that they used to boil the unhusked paddy in water and, 
thereafter, to dry the same as well as the ripe chillis by 
spreading them out on a mat in the hot sun. We also know 
therefrom that the potter, the blacksmith and the grass-cutter 
formed three members of the village-community, who used to 
supply their co-villagers with earthenware, iron tools and 
implements and cut grass, but did not use to keep with 
themselves a stock of these articles ready-made and ready-cut 
for sale to the latter. It would further appear therefrom 
that, whenever a member of the village-community required 
an earthen-pot, an iron implement or some cut grass, he 
would go to the village potter, blacksmith or grass-cutter and 
ask him to manufacture (or cut) and supply him with the 
same, and that the latter, on being thus requisitioned, would 
make, forge or cut these articles and furnish the same to their 
respective customers. These villagers’ belief in the sanctifying 


' The Handbook of Folklore, by C. S. Burne, New Edition, London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd., 191+, p. 69. 
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power of the waters of the river Ganges was so great 
that they laboured under the superstitious idea that even the 
beak of the Crow, which feeds upon carrion and all manner of 
foul things, would be rendered holy and clean by being washed 
with Ganges-water. 


MoTIHARI, 
Monday, the 21st May, 1923. 
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PREFACE 


The history of Ancient Indian War and Military Move- 
ments is a highly interesting study. As early as 1848 H. H. 
Wilson read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England ‘On the Art of War as known to the Hindus. In 
1875 Dr. Rajendralal Mitra published some valuable notes 
on ancient Indian arms in his ‘ Antiquities of Orissa’ 
and ‘ Indo-Aryans.’ Since then, so far as is known to 
me, no systematic attempt has, however, been made 
to write a comprehensive history of ancient Indian war. 
Though Prof. Hopkins published some interesting notes 
on this subject, chiefly from the Mahabharata, in the Journal 
of American Oriental Society, a good book on the subject 
is nevertheless a desideratum. 

I therefore took up ‘ Ancient Indian War’ as the subject 
of my study this vear. But as I began collecting materials 
T was soon convinced that it was not possible to do justice to 
the subject of my studies in the short space of a year, 
working only in the spare time after the discharge of my 
ordinary duties as a teacher in the University. How difficult 
the task is one can easily understand by merely contempla- 
ting for a moment that even for a scholar like William 
Irvine it took ten strenuous years to complete a study of 
the Army of the Indian Moghuls. This year I am presenting 
only some notes on the subject, in three chapters, which 
were hurriedly strung together to furnish the annual report 
of my work as Premchand Roychand Research student. 
Painfully conscious as I am of the many defects of my work 
this year, I do hope the University will give me facilities 
for carrying on my studies on the subject next year also, so 
that I may complete my Noées and.publish a second volume 
on War in Ancient India. 


[ ii ] 
I cannot close this preface without thanking Mr. J. C. 


Chakravorti, the Assistant Registrar, whose kindly interest 
in my work has ever been a source of inspiration to me. 


HaARDINGE HOSTEL, 
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Sastra Yajna. 


(Sacrifice of Arms.) 


Dhartarastrasya Varsneya Sastrayajiia bhavisyati, 

asya yajfiasya vetta tvam bhavisyasi Janarddana. 
Adhvaryyavaica te Krsna kratavasmin bhavisyati, 
hota caivitra Vibhatsuh sannaddhah sa kapidhvajah. 
Gandivam sruk tathajyaiica viryam purnsim bhavisyati, 
Aindram Pasupatarn Brihmam Sthindkarnaica Madhava, 
Mantrastatra bhavisyanti prayuktah Savyasacina. 
Anuyatasca pitaramadhiko va parakrame, 

gitar stotram sa Saubhadrah samyak tatra bhavisyati. 
Udgatatra punar-Bhimah prastota sumahavalah, 
vinadan sa naravyaghro naganikantakrdrane. 

Sa caiva tatra dharmatma sasvadraja Yudhisthirdh, 
japairhomaisca samyukto brahmatvam karayisyati. 
Sankhasabdaih samurajé bheryasca Madhusitidana, 
utkrstah sirnhanadasca subrahmanyo bhavisyati. 
Nakulah Sahadevasca Madriputrau yaSasvinau. 
Simitram tau mahaviryau samyak tatra bhavisyatah. 
Kalmasadanda Govinda vimala rathapanktayah, 

yupih samupakalpyantamasmin yajiie Janarddana. 
Karninalikanairacd vatsadantopavrmhanah, 

tomarah somakalasah pavitrani dhanimsi ca. 
Asayo’tra kapalani purodasah Sirarhsi ca, 

havistu rudhiram Krsna tasmin yajiie bhavisyati. 
Idmah paridhayascaiva saktayo vimala gadah, 

sadasya Dronasisyasca Krpasya ca Saradvatah. 
Tsavo’tra paristomé mukta gandivadhanvana, 
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mahirathaprayuktasca Drona-Drauni pracoditah. 
Pratiprasthanikam karma Satyakistu karisyati, 
diksito Dhartarastro’tra patni casya mahacamith. 
Ghatotkaco’tra Simitram karisyati mahavalah, 
atiratre mahavaho vitate yajfiiakarmani. 

Daksina tvasya yajiiasya Dhrstadyumnah pratapavan, 
vaitane karmani tate jato yah Krsna pavakat. 
Yadvruvamaham Krsna katukanisma Pandavan, 
priyartham Dhfartarastrasya ten tapyehyakarmana. 
Yada draksyasi mam Krsna nihatam Savyasachina, 
punascitistada cisya yajiasyatha bhavisyati. 
Duhsasanasya rudhiram yada pasyati Pandavah, 
ainarddam narddatah samyak tada siiyam bhavisyati. 
Yada Dronaiica Bhismaiica Paficalyau patayisyatah, 
tada yajiavasinam tadbhavisyati Janarddana. 
Duryodhanam yada hanta Bhimaseno mahavalah, 
tada samapsyate yajio Dhartarastrasya Madhava. 
Sniisasca prasntisascaiva Dbrtarastrasya sangatah, 
hatesvaraé hatasutaé hatanathasca KeSsava. 

Rudyatah saha Gandharya Svagrdhrakurarakule, 

sa yajfie’sminnavabhrtho bhavisyati Janarddana.' 


*Q thou of Vrishni’s race, a great Sacrifice of arms is 
about to be celebrated by Dhritarastra’s son! Thou, O 
Janarddana, wilt be the Upadrashtri of that sacrifice. The 
office of Adhyaryu also, O Krishna, in that sacrifice, will be 
thine! The ape-bannered Vibhatsu accoutred in mail will be 
the Hotri. (His bow) Gandiva will be the sacrificial ladle, and 
the prowess of the warriors will be clarified butter (that is to be 
the consumed). The weapons called Aindra, Pacupata, Brahma, 
and Sthunakarna, applied by Arjuna, will, O Madhava, be the 
mantras (of that sacrifice). Resembling his father, or, 
perhaps, excelling him in_ prowess, Subhadra’s son 
(Abhimanyu) will be the chief Vedic hymn to be chanted. 


* Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Chapter 141, verses 29-51. 
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That destroyer of elephant ranks, that utterer of fierce roars 
in battle, that tiger among men, the exceedingly mighty 
Bhima, will be the Udgat7t and Prastotri in this sacrifice. 
King Yudhisthira of virtuous soul, ever enjoyed in Yapa and 
Homa will himself be the Brahman of that sacrifice. The 
sounds of conchs, tabors and drums, and the leonine roars 
rising high into the welkin, will be the calls upon the invited 
to eat. The two sons of Madri, Nakula and Sahadeva of great 
fame and prowess, will be the slayers of the sacrificial 
animals. Rows of bright cars furnished with standards of 
variegated hue will, O Govinda, be stakes (fortying the animals), 
O Janarddana, in this sacrifice! Barbed-arrows and Nalikas, 
and long shafts, and arrows with heads like calf’s tooth, will 
play the part of spoons (wherewith to distribute the Soma 
juice), while Zo aras will be the vessels of Soma, and bows 
will be pavitras. The swords will be Kanalas, the heads (of 
slain warriors) the Purodacas, and the blood of warriors the 
clarified butter, O Krishna, in this sacrifice. The lances and 
bright maces (of the warriors) will be pokers (for stirring the 
sacrificial fire) and the corner stakes (for keeping the 
firewood from falling down). The disciples of Drona and 
Kripa the son of CGaradwat will be the Sadasyas (assisting 
priests). The arrows shot by the wielder of Gandiva and by 
(other) mighty car-warriors, and by Drona and Drona’s son, 
will play the part of ladles for distributing the Soma. 
Satyaki will discharge the duties of the chief assistant of the 
Adhyaryu. Of this sacrifice, Dhritarastra’s son will be 
installed as the performer, while this vast “army will be his 
wife. O thou mighty arms, when the nocturnal rites of 
sacrifice will begin, the mighty Ghatotkacha will play the 
part of slayer of (devoted) victims! The mighty 
Dhrishtadyumna, who sprang into life from the sacrificial fire 
having for its mouth the rites celebrated with mantras, will, 
O Krishna, be the Dakshina of that sacrifice! For those harsh 
words, O Krishna, taat I said before unto the sons of Pandu 
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for the gratificavion of Dhritarastra’s son,—for that wicked 
conduct of mine,—I am consumed with repentance! When, 
O Krishna, thou wilt behold me slain by Arjuna, then will 
the Punacchitt of this sacrifice commence! When the (second) 
son of Pandu will drink the blood of the loudly roaring 
Duscasana, then will the Soma-drinking of this sacrifice have 
taken place! When the two princes of Pajichala (Dhristad- 
yumna and Cikhandi) will overthrow Drona and Bhishma, 
then, O Janarddana, will this sacrifice be suspended for an 
interval! When the mighty Bhimasena will slay Duryodhana, 
then, O Madhava, will this sacrifice of Dhritarashtra’s son 
be concluded ! When the wives of Dhritardshtra’s sons and- 
grandsons, assembled together, deprived, O Kecava, of their 
husbands and sons, and without protectors, will indulge in 
lamentations with Gandhari in their midst, on the field of 
battle haunted by dogs and vultures and other carnivorous 
birds, then, O Janarddana, will the final bath of this sacrifice 
take place.”' 


i 


P. C. Ray's Translation, Udyogaparra, section CXL, pp. 412-415. 


Notes on War in Ancient India. 
CHAPTER I. 


INFLUENCE OF INDIAN GEOGRAPHY ON WARS AND 
Miuirary Movemsnts. 


India occupies the Middle-southern position on the 
continent of Asia. ‘In no other part of the world, uuless 
perhaps in Southern America, are the physical features on 
a grander scale.”’ Mountain-guarded and sea-girt as she is, a 
glance at the map of India raises the thought in one’s mind 
that it is perhaps the favoured land of the gods whose for- 
tifications were planned and executed by the immortals 
for the safety of its inhabitants. The protection afforded 
by lofty mountains and plateaus and deep occans and the 
existence of wide fertile plains watered by broad navigable 
rivers facilitated the early growth of wealth and thus India 
acquired from very ancient times the fatal reputation of being 
an El Dorudo—the fabled land flowing with milk and honey. 
The result was a series of invasions and migrations from 
less favoured lands, resulting in bloody wars and conquests. 
It will be my endeavour in this chapter to show how far, if 
at all, these wars and bloody conflicts were influenced by 
the physical features of Indin. The subject is new at least 
so far as Indian history is concerned and I therefore crave 
the indulgence of my readers. 

Before the appearance of Vasco da Gama in the Indian 
waters in 1498 India was never seriously threatened by any 
invaders from the sea.? In the north the lofty Himalayas 

1 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 1. ) 


* There were of course minor settlements of seafaring foreigners in the extreme 
south. Cf. Moplasin Malabar, But these were of no great historical importance. 
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backed by the Tibetan plateau also presented an effective 
resistance to all invaders from that side. It is only in the 
north-east and the north-west that India lay open to foreign 
attack. But fortunately no invasion of any importance entered 
India by the north-east routes before the 13th century and all the 
invasions and migrations which had far-reaching effect on 
Indian civilization and history came through the north- 
west side. Now let us examine the physical features of 
this frontier. An examination of the map will show that 
two lofty mountain ranges—I mean the Hindu Kush and the 
Koh-i-Baba which separate the Indus valley from that of 
the Oxus, form as it were an obtuse angle with the Karakoram 
range which again divides the Tarim basin from the Indus 
valley. Above this angle is the lofty Pamir plateau. The 
Himalayan range enters the cone of this angle like the shaft 
of an arrow. The whole region at first sight seems to be 
impenetrable but unfortunately the Hindu Kush ‘is notched 
by some relatively low passes’ which communicate with the 
Kabul valley thus affording the hungry people of Turan 
who accumulate on the Jaxartes and the Oxus valley com- 
paratively easy access to the gates of India (Khyber route). 
Five hundred miles to the south of this route the Afghan 
hills open out another passage to the people of Jran who 
assemble in the Helmand basin (Bolan route) ; some three 
hundred miles south of this passage there lies again a third 
route, along the low and barren Baluchistan coastline now 
known as Makran. But on account of the difficult and 
arid nature of the coastal region this route was very rarely 
used by invaders and the few who used it invariably met 
with disaster, Arrian informs us that when Alexander was 
thinking of retiring from India along this route he was 
told ‘that no one had ever before escaped with an army 
by this route, excepting Semiramis on her flight from India. 


2 The more Ancieut route passed along the Kabul river and not through the Khyber 
defile 
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And she, they said, escaped with only twenty of her army, 
and Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, in his turn with only seven. 
For Cyrus also came into these parts with the purpose of 
invading India, but was prevented through losing the greater 
part of his army, owing to the desolate and impracticable 
character of the route: Alexander it is well known 
suffered untold miseries when he retreated from India along 
this passage. 

The physical features of this region therefore require 
that all invasions to India must pass through either the 
Bolan or the Khyber route. British fortifications at Peshawar 
and Quetta show that our present. masters are fully conscious 
of the strategic importance of the routes which were trodden 
from prehistoric times by all the nations of Zran and Turan. 
Another obvious conclusion from the position of the passes 
appears to be, that, while the invaders from the Oxus valley 
who entered India through the Khyber route at first occupied 
the Punjab and then gradually worked their way down 
the Indus valley, the nations who entered India from the 
Helmand basin, first occupied the lower Indus valley and then, 
making Sindh their base of operations, advanced either up the 
river or down the coastline. The Sakas, and probably also 
the Dravidians in the pre-historic period, followed this route 
when they entered India from the Seistan,’? while the northern 
route was used by the Aryans, Persians, Macedonians, Bactrian 
Greeks and numerous other conquerors and invaders, 

These two then are the two weak links in the chain of 
fortifications that guard this side of the Indian frontier and 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p 331. The Arab invasion under Mohammad 
b. Kasim (712 A. D.) appears to have been an exception. See, Stanley Lane Poole, 
Mediaeval India, p. 8. . 

* Ibid, pp. 42, 564. Please take note also of the results of the recent excava- 
tions in Sind (Mohenjo-daro and Harappa), the alleged connection of the civiliza- 
tion with the Dravidian culture in India and Sumerian culture of the lower Euphrates and 
Tigris Valley and also Prof. Hall’s theory about the affinity of the Samerian Ethnic 


type with the present Dravidian type. Ibid, p. 43; Hall. The Ancient History of the 
Near East (4th Ed.), pp. 173-4, 
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history teaches us that invasions or tribal migrations nearly 
always disturbed the Indus valley whenever India failed to 
produce dvdrapélas like Candragupta Maurya, Bhoja_ or 
Ranjit Singh. But these invasions and migrations even 
though successful in storming these outer ramparts of India 
did not succeed in spreading over the whole of India. Fora 
merciful providence had provided her with a second line of 
defence formed by the Thar or the great Indian desert and 
the Aravalli range. ‘It would be,’ says Sir Halford J. 
Mackinder, ‘difficult to exaggerate the importance to India 
of the existence of the great desert of Rajputana.’! Rising 
from the Rann of Cutch it spreads in a north-easterly direction 
for ‘some four hundred miles, with a breadth of 150 miles. 
In rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the 
Aravalli range’ which rising practically from Mount Abu in 
the Sirohi State of Rajputana ends in the Delhi ridge on the 
Jumna. Strengthened at the back by this range of hills 
the Thar presented an almost impenetrable waterless void 
to any invading army from the Indus valley. This therefore 
formed the second line of defence and aided by such natural 
fortifications, the Rajput tribes put up a gallant resistance 
against the Muslim invaders of India. But here also there 
is a weak point in the defensive works, for between the north- 
eastern extremity of the desert wall and the Himalayas 
(Siwalik Hills) there is a small area of fertile plain which 
serves as it were as a gateway from the Indus basin to the 
Ganga-Jamuna valley. The northern portion of this plain 
being intersected by many rivers and streams, is unsuitable 
for military campaigns. The Southern portion, on which stands 
modern Delhi and which is not traversed by any rivers was 
therefore to be more precise, the real gateway between the 
Punjab plain to Hindustan; and nearly every invader after 
storming the outer fortifications of India formed by the 


1 The Cambridge History of Indta, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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Hindu Kush, Safed Koh and the Afghan hills and after conquer- 
ing the Indus valley, always wanted to force open this passage. 
The physical features required it and he had no other alter- 
native if he really wanted to conquer the Ganges valley. 
Similarly any ruler of Hindustan who wanted to conquer the 
Punjab had also to pass through this gate. The result had 
been a series of bloody conflicts near about the Delhi plain 
which had been whitened by the bones of the dead from the 
time of the semi-mythical Kuru king Dhrtarastra to the 
present day. The battles of Kuruksetra, Tarain (1191-92 
A.D.), Panipat (1526, 1556, 1761 A.D.), Karnal (1739 A.D.), 
Mudki, Ferozeshah and Aliwal (1845-46), which are some of 
the decisive battles of Indian history were all fought on this 
plain and these conflicts sufficiently attest to the great 
strategic importance of this gateway. Agrammes defended 
this passage in the 4th century B.C. when the army of 
Alexander mutinied on the Beas and refused to advance 
further ' and Prithviraj, the gallant Chahamana prince, defended 
it in the 12th century and fell fighting in the attempt to stem 
the tide of Islamic invasions which had already spread in the 
Indus valley. 

This was therefore the second line of defence so far as 
northern India was concerned and with the storming of the 
Delhi gate the upper Ganges valley lay at the mercy of the 
invader. But as the invader advanced eastward he was 
suddenly stopped by another narrow passage near modern 
Rajmahal. The Vindhyan belt of almost impenetrable hills 
and jungles stretches from near the Gulf of Cambay for about 
a 1,000 miles in a slightly north-easterly direction. Near 
Allahabad the distance between the Ganges and the belé is » 
reduced to about fifty miles and near Monghyr the distance 
is reduced to five (Kharagpur Hills)» The military road 


1 Why did not Alesander cross the Beas by H. QO. Ray. J. A. 8. B. (New Series), Vol. 
XIX, 1923, pp. 365 ff 
2 Qanungo, Sher Shah, p. 100, 
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followed very closely the southern banks of the Ganges. For 
over and above the difficulties of crossing the Ganges, the area 
north of the river being intersected by numerous rivers, was 
generally avoided by military commanders. But a glance 
at the Physical Map of India will show that at the point N. 
lat. 25°, E. long. 87° 30’ the easternmost portion of the 
Vindhyan belt (Rajmahal Hills) rests as it were on the waters 
of the Ganges. The small town of Rajmahal in Behar stands 
at this point and the fortifications which were built by the 
Mahomedan rulers here, used to command the passage to 
Bengal. It has therefore been with some exaggeration 
described as the ‘Gallipoli of mediaeval Gaur” whose rulers 
spent their best energy and resources in fortifying the pass.’ 
The names of some of the railway stations near Rajmahal 
such as Sakrigalli or Sakri-defile are still reminiscent of the 
importance of this place. ‘The fort of Teliagarhi, whose ruins 
are still visible, stood, at the mouth of this defile, completely 
blocking it’ and it was a ‘position which could neither be 
stormed nor closely invested in an age when artillery was not 
efficient.’* It was at this place that Mahmud Shah, the king of 
Gaur, tried to stop the advance of Sher Khan from the west in 
the year 1536 and was only defeated by the brilliant strategy 
of the Tiger lord. In 1659 Shuja also made his last stand 
near this place and was only dislodged by the superior 
generalship of Mir Jumla.° Another such strategic position 
is formed by the Kharagpur hills some 70 miles to the 
west of Rajmahal which leave also a very narrow plain 
between them and the Ganges and it is interesting to note 
that the rulers of Behar and Bengal, before making their 
final stand at Rajmahal, tried to resist the enemy from the 
west, at this place. Thus both Mahmud Shah and Shujé 
first tried to resist their foes here, taking advantage of the 


1 Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp. 121 ff. 
* Idid. 
> Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. If, pp. 241 ff. 
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strategic importance of that region. It was also at this 
place that ‘Sulan Adeli, the last of the Surs, lost his crown’ 
where the first of the Surs ‘(Sher Shah) had won it” 
(Battle of Surajgarh 1534 A.D.). It is to be observed, 
however, that the hills attached to the easternmost portion 
of the belt which I have called Vindhyan, is generally 
not very high and they could not specially in the cold 
season prevent brilliant generals and __ strategists like 
Sher Shah and Mir Jumla from passing through them and 
destroying to a great extent the strategic value of these 
posts in eastern India.* But once these positions fell the 
whole of eastern Behar and Bengal lay at the mercy of the 
invader from the west. These natural defences therefore 
ean be described with some justice as the third line of defence 
so far as northern India is concerned. There was a fourth line 
of defence formed by the Brahmaputra and its tributaries 
which had hehind them the mountain walls of Assam. ‘This 
barrier effectively checked the onrush of the Mahomedan 
cavaliers led by commanders like Bakhtyar and Mir Jumla 
and sheltered the Hindu States of Eastern Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the peninsular 
portion of India. It is well known that this portion is 
separated from the Indus and the Ganges plains by a belt 
of mountains, hills and jungles inhabited by dangerous 
animals and still more dangerous savage races. This belt, 
which I have called for convenience Vindhyan, has to some 
extent prevented successful military leaders of the north 
from penetrating into the interior of the Indian peninsula. 
This has been therefore a real boon to the peoples of the 
Deccan and far south for though it is true that the south 
did not remain inviolate from the hands of the spoilers of 
the north yet this natural rampart succeeded for some time 


1 Sher Shah, pp. 100-101. 
* History of Aurangstb, ibid; Sher Shah,, tbid, 
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at least in checkmating their southward course, and even 
when they entered the south, they appeared to be greatly 
modified by their long stay in India. Thus the forces of 
Islam had their iconoclastic zeal and hostility towards the 
Hindus sufficiently modified when they appeared as conquerors 
in the south. This explains to a great extent the preservation 
of Hindu architectural works and archaic social and religious 
features in the peninsula, while many or most of them in 
north India were shattered by the fury of the followers 
of the Prophet. 

But though the Vindhyan belt thus to a great extent 
effectively prevented easy penetration and spoliation of the 
Indian peninsula, it is nevertheless a lesson of history that 
whenever there arose any strong power in Hindustan, its 
first objective was to conquer the south. ‘The rulers of the 
Deccan and the Tamilakam also, on many occasions, raided the 
north seeking conquests in the Uttarapatha. These facts 
require no illustration and are well known to all students of 
Indian history. But I should like to discuss here some of the 
routes of penetration of these kings and military leaders. Are 
there any routes marked out as it were by nature herself? In 
his Carmichael Lectures, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has shown that 
the Aryans wen tto south India ‘straight through the Vindhyas,’ 
but he does not suggest that the Mahismati-Ujjayini route 
was practicable in the 6th century B.C. for the passage of 
large well equipped armies." In the Moghul period however 
this route appears to have developed into one of the great 
highways of the southand passing right across Malwa it rea- 
ched Burhanpur. The forts of Asirgarh and Gawilgarh 
guarded this approach to the south. In this connection 
I beg to draw the attention of scholars to the western and 
eastern extremity of the Vindhyan bell. If we look west- 
wards, we find that between the Gulf of Cambay and the 
westernmost portion of the Jdel¢, there is an area of low fertile 


a Pp. 6, 21-22. 
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land. We shall call this plain the Baroda gap and this region 
corresponds very roughly to the ancient Lata and Gujarata. 
This gap, it will be observed, easily communicates itself with 
the lower Indus Valley (Sindh), through the lowlying plain 
near the Rann of Cutch. From very ancient times the 
peoples of the Indus valley penetrated into the Deccan 
through this gateway. ‘ Baudhayana, the author of a Dharma- 
Sastra quotes a verse from the Bhallavin School of Law 
which tells us that the inhabitants of Sindhu, Sauvira and 
Surashtra like those of the Deccan were of mixed origin. 
This shows that the Aryans had been colonising those parts’ ' 
and I have no-doubt that besides the sea route, a land route 
across this gap must have been followed by the Aryans. 
In fact whenever any power from the lower Indus valley wanted 
to penetrate into the Deccan it generally advanced through 
this gap. The strategic importance of this passage seems 
to have been recognised from very ancient times by the 
rulers of the Deccan. The Satavahanas placed one of their 
viceroys at Paithan® and attempted for many centuries with 
varied success to stem the tide of Scythian penetration from 
the Indus valley along this route. In fact the whole history 
of the Sitavihanas may be represented to be one unceasing 
attempt toactas the dvdrapdlas of one of the main gateways 
of the south; and I have no doubt that this continuous 
struggle against the Kesatrapas of the powerful Scythian 
Emperors of the Indus Valley contributed to no small extent 
to bring about their downfall. The same policy was also 
followed by the Calukyas, and we find Pulakesin IT placing 
his second brother Jayasimha as Viceroy ‘in the district 
about Nasik.’* It is well known that Pulakesin II assumed 
the title Paramesvara by frustrating the attempt of Harsa 
Siladitya to extend his power to the south of the Narmada.* 
| ' Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 23-24. 
® Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 20. 


3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 185. 
* Ibid, pp. 183-184 Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 239. 
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It is generally accepted that the fight occurred somewhere on 
that river. But nobody has as yet accurately defined the 
area where the conflict tovk place. The following facts 
however seem to indicate that Stladitya probably threatened 
this great highway to the south. The Broach copperplate 
grant tells us that when the king of Valabhi was overpowered 
by Harsa he was rescued by Dadda. But the fact that 
such a princeling like the Gurjara king of Broach succeeded 
in resisting Harsa who ‘at the head of all the troops of 
the five Indies’ carried ‘his victorious arms from the east 
to the west’ certainly requires an explanation. This is 
supplied by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II which tells 
us that the Latas, Malavas and the Gurjaras voluntarily 
submitted to him and I believe the suggestion recently made 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar that Harsa was defeated by a 
confederacy of the small powers in this area backed by the 
mighty arm of Pulakesin II' is sufficiently justified by the 
facts detailed above. ‘The policy was further developed in 
the time of his son Vikramaditya I, who established his 
younger brother Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya in Southern 
Gujarat or the country called Lata and this led to the 
foundation of a feudatory Calukya kingdom with its capital 
at Navasari, thus completely blocking this passage. The 
wisdom of this policy was soon demonstrated. For the Arabs 
had by this time conquered the lower Indus valley and these 
followers of the Prophet after consolidating their positions in 
Sindh began to make repeated attempts to force this gate. 
But they met with considerable difficulties. We know from 
a grant of Pulakesi, one of the feudatory W. Calukya 
princes, ‘that he vanquished an army of Tajikas which had 
destroyed the Saindhava, Kachhella, Saurashtra, Chavotaka 
Maurya, Gurjara and other kings and on its way to Dakshi- 
nipatha to conquer the Southern kings had come to Navasari 
to reduce that country first. Thereupon Vallabhanarendra, 


1 Hareavardhana—A Critical Study, J.B.0.R,8., Vol. IX, 1923, p, 314, 
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who must have been Vijayaditya or Vikramaditya II, the 
reigning sovereign of the main branch, conferred upon him 
the titles of “ Pillar of Dakshinapatha (Dakshinapathasadhara), 
“Ornament of the family of Chaluka” (Chalukakulalamkara), 
* Beloved of the earth” (prithivivallabha), the ‘‘ Repeller 
of the unrepellable” (Anivartakanivartayitri) and ‘“ = upport 
of men inthe world” (Avanijanasraya’’).' The strategic 
importance of this area was also recognised by the Rastrakitas 
who continued the policy of their predecessors. Govind III 
assigned the province of Lata, situated between the Mahi 
and the Lower Tapi, to his brother Indra who became the 
fuunder of a feudatory dynasty in this region.’ 

The above I hope will sufficiently establish the strategic 
importance of the Baroda gap. Let us now turn to the east 
of the Vindhyan belt. Here also nature has marked out a 
route which was trodden from prehistoric times by the 
people of the lower Ganges valley when they attempted to 
enter the Daksinapatha. If we consult plates 4 and 5 of 
the Atlas Volume (XXVI) of the Imperial Gazetteer (New 
Edition) * we will find that the Eastern Ghats as they spread 
in a slightly north-easterly direction, from the mouth of 
Godavari to the lower Mahanadi, leave a long narrow margin 
of low land between themselves and the sea. irof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has suggested‘ that a portion of the Aryan 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part II, pp. 187-88, 31. T&jika is a name applied to 
the Arabs. ‘We have mention of such invasions between the years 7t1 and 750 A.D. by 
Mahammad Kasim and his successors.’ Valabhi was destroyed by Arab invasion c. 
760-770 A.D. 

* Ibid, p. 199 

3 Also plate I in Charles Joppen’s Historical Atlas of India, 

* Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 24n. His farther suggestion on p. 40n that the Aryans 
did not proceed to Kalinga by the eastern route certainly requires modification, in view 
of the fact that many of the Jatukas and the Mahavamsa show intimate aud close rela- 
tionship between Magadha, Radha Vahga and Kalibga. Even if it is accepted that the 
Pali Buddhist canon ‘does not know Vahga Pundra and Suhbma,’ how is he going to explain 
away the mention of ' pathless countries of the Ladhas’ inthe Jain scriptures, Ladha is 
certainly Radha, i.e. roughly the Burdwan Division. I shall return to the discussion in a 


separate paper. For references to Vahga, Suhma and R&dha, in early Buddhist Literature, 
see Early History of Bengal by R. C. Majumdar (Dacca University publication, p. 8). 
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settlers reached the Kistna District from Kalinga and if 
this suggestion is correct then these early conquerors and 
settlers must have followed a route that passed along this 
plain. The estuaries of the Mahanadi and the Brahmani 
are now occupied by the Districts of Puri and Cuttack and 
these districts communicate with the Midnapore district of 
the Burdwan division through another narrow plain which is 
shown on the map as Balasore district. On the west of 
this plain lies the dense Mayurbhanj and Nilgiri hills while 
on the eastern side are the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
Therefore it will be clear to any body examining the orogra- 
phical features of this portion of India that the great highway 
that connected the lower Ganges plain with Deccan and 
Tamilakam must have passed through this area watered by 
the lower courses of the Suvarnarekha, Brahmani, Mahanadi 
and Godavari. Roughly speaking the route must have more 
or less, followed the line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway.' 
The whole area from the Bhanrer range to the Rajmahal hills 
in the north, the Parasnath Hill to the Dewodi Munda in the 
Eastern Ghats, in the East and Soutb, and from the latter 
to the Mahadeo Hills in the west, was always inaccessible 
to big armies on account of the dense jungle, hills, wild 
animals and tribes inhabiting this tract. Therefore that 
was the only practicable road which had to be followed by 
military leaders when they wanted to penetrate into the 
south. Thus it is nothing surprising that the great Gupta 
emperor Samudragupta should follow this route when he 
proceeded to the south from Magadha to attack the Dakgina- 
patha rajas.2. Again when Rajendra Gangaikonda sent his 
generals towards northern India and defeated the kings of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, his army must have followed the 
same route from the south, The list of places conquered 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition), Vol. XXVI (Atlas), plate 24, 
2 Joppen, Historical Atlas of India, plate 7, 
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in this Northern expedition are all situated either on or 
near the route which we have traced.' 

Now I should like to draw the attention of scholars to 
the strategic importance of the area which lies between the 
estuaries of the Kistna and Godavari. This region was 
known in ancient times as Andhradega, the home-province 
of the Satavahanas.? Later it came to be known as Vengi 
and is now included in the Kistna District.. A little observa- 
tion will show that any invader from north-eastern India, 
who was proceeding along the route above detailed, was 
stopped on the northern bank of the lower Godavari. On 
his right lay the Eastern Ghats with its heights ranging 
from three to six thousand feet, while in his front lay the 
broad mouth of the Godavari. He was certainly here ina 
difficult position and I have no doubt that the Deccani and 
South Indian Kings could most effectively oppose such an 
invader at this point. In this connection the following 
observation of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of the Pondicherry 
College appears to be interesting. Discussing some of the 
aspects of the invasion of Samudragupta the learned doctor 
says :—‘ Then he reached the coast of Orissa. Mantaraja, king 
of Korala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottara, 
a citadel on the top of a hill, and Daman of Erandapali tried 
to stop him but were captured. Samudragupta now prepared 
to make new conquests when he was opposed by a con- 
federacy of all the kings that reigned near tiie mouths of the 
-Godavari and the Krshna the most powerful of them being 
Vishnugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi....8amudragupta being 
repulsed by the kings of the Eastern Deccan, abandoned the 
conquests he made in the coast of Orissa and returned home.”’* 


1 See for details and the names of these kings and countries, K. 8. Aiyanger, Ancient, 
India, Chapter VI. p. 107 
? There are differences of opinion regarding this question, 


Political History of Ancient India, p. 220. 
> Q. Jouvean-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 61, 


5] 


See Raychaudhuri 
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If the above observations of the learned professor be 
correct then I must attribute the defeat of Samudragupta 
to the fact that he was caught by the Southern kings at 
that strategic point. 

Besides this, the Kistna District is also important for 
other reasons. From very ancient times the peninsular 
portion has been divided into two political and to a certain 
extent geographical units. The region to the north of the 
rivers Kistna-Tungabhadra can be conveniently designated 
the Deccan while the southern portion can similarly be 
called, the Tamilakam. Now it is well-known that these 
two areas had been the seat of rival contending dynasties 
who regarded each other as prakrityamitra or natural foes. 
Thus each tried to invade the territories of the other. In 
this conflict the Kistna District was regarded as one of the 
gateways leading to each of these political and territorial 
units. And this was rightly so, for a glance at the plate 
showing the Orographical features of India! will reveal that 
this region lies between the Nallamalai Hills and that portion 
of the Eastern Ghats which contains the Dewodi Munda. 
Being also protected on two sides by the estuaries of the 
Kistna and the Godavari it assumes the appearance of an 
entrenched area and anybody who was in possession of this 
plain could easily dominate either the Carnatic or the upper 
valleys of the Godavari and Kistna. 

For all these reasons there was always a rivalry between 


the rulers of these two regions for the possession of the. 


Kistna District. Pulakesin II saw the strategic importance 
of this plain and soon after consolidating his possession in 
the Deccan, he conquered and placed this province under 
the Viceroyalty of his younger brother Kubja Visnuvardhana 
otherwise called Vishamasiddhi.? He thus indirectly helped 
the foundation of an independent Eastern Calukya dynasty 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edition), Atlas, Vol. XXVI, plate IV, 
* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 185, 
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which continued to be the guardians of this gateway till the 
time of Kulottunga I who in c. 1070 A.D. brought the 
province under the Colas. Many were the bitter wars that 
were waged during this period by the rulers of the South 
and the Deccan to recover the possession of this area.' 

But this was not the only arena of the conflicts between 
the Deccani kings and the rulers of the South. Another 
important geographical area was the doab between the rivers 
Kistna and Tungabhadra. The strategical importance of 
this area cannot be overestimated. The possession of this 
plain gave a natural advantage to the ruler who possessed 
it, over his neighbour, whose territories lay at the mercy of 
his invading armies. Thus it happened that while the 
Deccani rulers considered the river Tungabhadra to be their 
scientific frontier in the south, their southern neighbours 
had different ideas about their northern frontier and made 
determined attempts to extend their boundaries on this side, to 
the banks of the Kistna. This idea seems to have dominated 
the foreign policy of the rulers of these two areas for more 
than a thousand years. Dynasties changed and ages passed 
and vanished into eternity but the struggle went on unabated. 
I have already referred to the struggles between the rulers 
of the Uttarapatha and the Deccan. Whenever there was 
a strong power on either side of the Vindhyan belt he usually 
tried to invade and conquer the territories on the other side 
of the belt. Here also from the time of the Vakitakas and 
the Kadambas’? (c. 375 A.D.-530 A.D.) to the time of 
Haidar Ali and the Mahrattas (c. 1761 A.D.) the chequered 
history of these conflicts can be clearly traced and it is my 
contention that this struggle mainly raged in or about the 
tongue of land formed by the Kistna and the Tungabhadra. 
Many of the decisive battles in the wars between the 
Calukyas and Colas such as Koppam (1052-53 A.D.) andKudal 
Sangaman (1062-63 A.D.) were fought on the Tungabhadra. 


1 Ibid, pp. 326-27, 198, 396, 402-03, 199, 402, 412, 215, 442, 217, 334, 445, 525, 308, 
* Dubrensl, Ibid, pp. 73 and 75. 
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On account of the strategic importance of this doab a 
number of strong forts were gradually built up in this 
region. The most important of these which are prominently 
mentioned in mediaeval and early British History are Raichur, 
Mudgal and Kopal.' Some of these forts are repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with the history of the Bahamani 
dynasty (13847-1526 A.D.) and the kingdom of Vijaynagar 
(1836-1565 A.D.) which is marked by a series of bloody 
struggles for the possession of “the rich plain bounded 
by Kistna and Tungabhadra.”? In the course of an 
interesting discussion of this question Major T. W. Haig 
makes the following observations. 

‘The old fort and city of Raichur lie in the Duab 
or interfluvial area between the Krishna and its principal 
tributary, the Tungabhadra......... The history of Raichur 
Duab is the history of the struggle between the Mubam- 
madan kingdom of the Deccan and the Hindu kingdom of 
the Peninsula for supremacy in Southern India.”° 

The importance of this fertile strip of land and the forts 
built on it had not diminished even in the 17th century. 
Sabhasad, the almost contemporary biographer of Sivaji, 
the great Maharatta leader, referring to the capture of 
Kopal by Moro Pant mentions the fort as the gate of the 
South* (Kopal Mhanje Daksanacha daravaja).5 Even as late 
as the 18th century, Sir John Malcolm writing about 
his experience In the Mysore war describes the fort of 
‘Copoulee’ as “ without exception, the strongest place I have 
seen in India.° 


! Consult Joppens, Atlas, plate 20. 
' 9 Ibid, p. 10. 

3 Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 105 ff. The battle of Talikota (1565 A.D.) 
was fought on this Doab near the fort of Mudgal. 

* Siva Chhatrapati, translated by 8. N. Son, Calcutta University, p. 112. 

§ Siva Chhatrapatichem Charitra, Ed. by Kasinath Narayan Sane, p. 81. 

oJ. W. Kaye, The Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, Vol. I, p. 17. 1 
ain grateful for some suggestions in this chapter to my friend Prof. T. Chakravarti and 
Dr. H. C, Raychaudhuri of the Department of History, Calcutta University. 
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The above discussion I hope will give an idea of the 
importance of the physical features on the course of military 
movements and warfare in general. The facts that { have 
placed at the disposal of the scholars might be defective or 
insufficient but I hope that a more intensive study will 
reveal many more interesting facts about this question. 
I shall feel my attempt justified if I have succeeded in 
convincing scholars of the necessity of studying Indian 
history from this new standpoint. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue ARMy (Bala, Danda, Sainya, etc.). 


Sena éastrastrasamyuktamanugyadiganaimika 
Sainyadvina naiva rajyam na dhanam na parakramah. 


‘The army is the group of men, animals, etc., equipped 
with arms, missiles,’ etc. 

‘Without the army there is neither kingdom nor wealth 
nor prowess.” —Sukraniti. Chapter IV. 


In ancient India fighting was recognised to be a sacred 
duty of all the castes pure or mixed* and 
armies were therefore recruited not exclu- 
sively from the Ksatriyas but from all the sections of the 
community. In the Vedic period the Vaisyas were probably 
recruited as foot-soldiers (patti) and ‘formed the bulk of 
the force under Kgatriya leaders’;* but in 
the period which saw the composition of 
the Arthaégastra of Kautilya, armies were recruited from all 
the castes. Kautilya in the following lines discusses the 
relative efficiency of armies composed of Brihmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sadras: 


Recrutment. 


Caste, 


1 Sukraniti, Trans, by Sarkar, I, Line 868, 
* Vedic Indes, II, p. 334, 
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“ Brahmana-K satriya-Vaisya-Sadrasainyanam — tejah- 
pradhanyat purvampurvam sreyassamnahayttum ” ityacaryah. 

Neti Kautilyah-pranipatena Brahmabalam paro’bhiharayet. 
Praharanavidyavinitam tu  Kegatriyabalam éreyah; bahula- 
saram va Vaisyasudrabalamiii.' 


‘My teacher says that of the armies nmin of Brah- 
mans Kshatriyas Vaisyas, or Siidras, that which is mentioned 
first is on account of bravery, better to be enlisted than one 
subsequently mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

No, says Kautilya, the enemy may win over to himself 
the army of the Brahmans by means of prostration. Hence, 
the army of Kshatriyas trained in the art of wielding 
weapons is better; or the army of Vaisyas or Sudras having 
great numerical strength (is better).’° 

Thus it is clear, that in his opinion armies recruited 
from the Brihmanas and Ksatriyas were superior to the 
same recruited from the two lower castes, whose greater 
numerical strength could only compensate for their relative 
inefficiency. But for all practical purposes he preferred an 
army recruited entirely from the Ksgatriyas, for as he quaintly 
remarks ‘the enemy may win over to himself the army of 
Brihmans by means of prostration.’ 

The next question of importance in this connection, 
that faced the army leaders of ancient India, as it faces 
them even now, was the problem of forming homogeneous 
units from the different Indian castes. Was a regiment 
formed by accepting recruits from the different varnas 
or whether it only contained men of one caste. The practical 
difficulty of forming mixed regiments in India was recently 
described by a military officer with some exaggeration, in 
one of the local papers. He said that if for instance a 
regiment in these days was recruited from’ Brahmanas and 


1 Mysore ed., 1919, p. 343. 


? Translation by Shama Sastry, 1918, pp. 417-18, This view appears to have been 
shared also by Kamandaka. See his Nitisara, 1V, 65-67. 


—— ———— 
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Rajputs who consider themselves to be Ksatriyas, then the 
Rajputs even though they might be senior officers would be 
always clasping the feet of the Brahmana privates ;— this 
of course leading to serious breaches of military discipline. 
The same difficulty must have been felt also by the military 
department of ancient India for we find Kautilya expressing 
the following opinion on the point : 

“That army which is vast and is composed of various 
kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to rise even without 
provision and wages for plunder when told or untold; that 
which is capable of applying its own remedies against 
unfavourable rains; that which can be disbanded and which 
is invincible for enemies; and that, of which all the men 
are of the same country, same caste, same training, is (to be 
considered as) a compact body of vast power.” ’ 

Thus we see that he is advocating the recruitment of 
soldiers belonging to the same country and caste, tulya desajati 
in the army, as this would lead to homegeneity and strength. 
But the formation of armies from Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and the Sidras raised another problem. In most 
periods of ancient Indian history the killing of a Brahmana 
was considered to be a mahapataka and they enjoyed more 
or less immunity from capital punishment.2 How could 
then the armies fight confidently, feeling as they did that 

iii ak =. OVO movement of their weapons would 
Brihmana inwar is possibly kill a Brahmana? This difficulty, 

) as it appears from the following, was taken 
into consideration, and it was decided by the ancient sages 
that one was not guilty of slaying a Brahmana who killed 
in battle a person of that crder that took up weapons like 
a Ksatriya and fought without seeking to fly. Bhisma 


1 Ibid, p. 416. Text, p. 344. 

2 See my paper on Position of the Brahmana in Kautilya, Proceedings and Transactions 
of the second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 394-5, Manusamhita, JX, 235; 55 ete. For 
exceptions see Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 191-92. 


> 
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while fighting with his Brihmana preceptor Rama, a son of 
Jamadagni said :— 
Gurum na hanyam samare Brahmanaica visesatah, 
vigesatastapov;ddhamevam ksantam maya tava. 
Wdyategumatho drigsiva Brahmanam Kesatrabandhuvat, 
yo hanydt samare kruddham yudhyantamapalayinam. 
Brahmahatya na tasya syaditi dharmesu niscayah. 
Ksatriyanam sthito dharme ksatriyo’smi tapodhana. 
yo yatha vartate yasmim stasminneva pravarttayan 
naidharmam samavapnoti na caéreyasca vindati. 


‘I would not slay my. preceptor in battle, especially 
again a Brahmana, and more especially one endued with 
ascetic merit. It was for this that I forgave thee. Itisa 
well known truth gatherable from the scriptures that he is 
not guilty of slaying a Brahmana who killeth in battle a 
person of that other that taketh up weapons like a wretched 
Kshatriya and fighteth wrathfully without seeking to fly. 
I ama Kshatriya stationed in the practice of Kshatriya 
duties. One doth not incur sin, nor doth one incur any 
banefulness by behaving towards a person exactly as that 
person deserveth.’® 

Going into the details of the constitution of the Indian 
army we find that it contained troops of different kinds. 
Kautilya in his chapter on the time of recruiting the Army, 

etc.,® recognises as many as six kinds of 


Sadanga bala. 
such troops : 


Maulabhrtakaérenimitramitratavibala. 


‘hereditary troops (maula)* hired troops, soldiers of corpora- 
tions, (seni) troops belonging to a friend or to an enemy and 


wild tribes.’ 

1 Mahabharata, Udyogaparva (Vangavasi Ed.), Ch. 179, V. 27-30. 

* Ibid, Trans. by P. O. Ray, p. 520. 

> Text pp. 342 ff., ‘The Ramayana refers to 4 kinds of troope—maula, mttra, 
bhrtyabalam and dvisadbalam (enemy forces). Lanki, Ch. 17, v. 24. 

* Maula, probably means a standing army, the soldiers of which had served the 


state, long and faithfully. 


a 
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Discussing the relative efficiency of these troops, 

Kautilya expresses the following opinion: '- 

of enintize oflcteney ‘‘Of these armies, that which is men- 

of troop s. tioned first is better than the one subse- 

quently mentioned in the order of enumera- 

tion. Maula troops is better than the hired troops (bhrtaka) 

in as much as the former has its existence dependent: on 
that of its master and is constantly drilled. 

“That kind of hired dala which is ever near, ready to 
rise quickly, and obedient, is better than the troops supplied 
by a corporation.” | 

“That Srenibala which is native (janapada), whick has 
the same end in view, and which is actuated with similar 
feelings of rivalry, anger, and expectation of success and 
gain, is better than the troops supplied by a métra.” 

““The troops supplied by a mitra is better than that 
supplied by an enemy ” ® (amitra),. 

“ Amitrabala* under the leadership of an Arya is better 
than the army of wild tribes (afavibala). Both of them are 
anxious for plunder. In the absence of plunder and under 
troubles they prove as dangerous asa lurking snake (avtlope 
vyasane ca tabhyamahibhayam syat.” * 

Before I conclude this section I would like to draw the- 
attention of scholars to the following passage from Plutarch’s 
account of the invasion of India by Alexander. 

‘* As the Indian mercenary troops consisting as they did 
of the best soldiers to be found in the country, flocked to 
the cities which he attacked, and defended them with the 


» Text, p. 344 ff. 
* Text 345, footnote 1. Thia line appears to have been accidentany dropped from 


the text. 
- % The enemies who were not actually at war sometimes probably aided each other 


for iostance when fighting against a common enemy; or enemy troops might also be 


weaned over. 
* Translated by Dr. Shama Sastry, p. 417; I have adopted his translation with some 


modifications. 
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greatest vigour, he thus incurred serious losses and accordingly 
concluded a treaty of peace with them.” ' 

The above passage is interesting not only because it shows 
the remarkable efficiency of the hired troops of India 
but also because it shows that the Ddhrtakabala though 
inferior to the maula, yet often contained some of the best 
soldiers of India. The mulavala is probably described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian as “the fifth caste among the Indians” 
consisting of warriors “‘ who are second in point of numbers to 
the husbandmen.” According to the Greek ambassador this 
‘class when not engaged in active service, pass their time in 
idleness and drinking. They are maintained at the king’s ex- 
pense, and hence are always ready, when occasion calls, to take 
the field, for they carry nothing of their own with them but 
their own bodies.”* The above description seems to indicate 
that this body of men formed like the maulas the standing 
army of the state, consisting of well-tried war veterans. This 
becomes more clear from the following account of Arrian. 
He tells us that these men like the modern soldiers in peace 
time apparently lead 4 life of supreme freedom and enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ They have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, others supply them with horses, and they 
have others to attend on them in the camp, who take care 
of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers. As long 
as they are required to fight they figbt, and when peace 
returns they abandon themselves to enjoyment, the pay 
which they receive from the State being so liberal that 
they can with ease maintain themselves and _ others, : 
besides.” ° 

-. Having discussed the relative merits of various kinds 
of troops Kautilya next enters into an _ interesting 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India ; [ts Invasion by Alewander the Great, p. 806. 
: § McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p, 85: 
3 Joid, p. 211. 
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discussion ‘about the time and circumstances when each 
of these various kinds of troops. could be most effective: 
ly used. He says: “when he (a king) thinks that his 
maulabala is more than he requires for the defence of 
his own possessions or he thinks that as his hereditary 
army (maulabala) consists of more men than he requires, 
some of them may be disaffected, or when he thinks that 
his enemy has. a strong hereditary army famous for its 
attachment, and is therefore, to be fought 
Maulabalakala. out with much skill on his part; or when 
he thinks that though the roads are good 
nai the weather favourable, it is still the hereditary army 
that can endure wear and tear; or when he thinks that 
though they are famous for their attachment, hired soldiers 
and other kinds of troops cannot be relied upon lest they 
might lend their ears to the intrigues of the enemy 'to be 
invaded,-.or when he thinks that other kinds of force are 
wanting in strength, then is the time for taking the hereditary 
army (maulabalakala).” 
‘When he thinks that his bhrtabala is grate than his 
maulabala; that his enemy’s maula troops 
Bhrtabalakéls. are small and disaffected, while the army 
his enemy has hired is insignificant and 
weak ; that actual fight is less than treacherous fight ; that the 
place to be traversed and the time required do not entail much 
loss; that his own army is little given to stupor, is beyond 
the fear of intrigue, and is reliable; or that little is the 
-enemy’s power which he has to put down, then is the time 
for leading the hired army (dhrtabalakala).” i 
“ When he thinks that the big srenibala that he possesses 
can be trusted both to defend his country 
Srenibalakéla. and to march against his enemy; that 
his enemy’s army _ consists mostly of 
soldiers of corporations and consequently the enemy is 
desirous of carrying on treacherous fight rather than actual 
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war, then is the time for the enlistment of the troops from 
corporations (érenibalakala).”’ 
“When he thinks that the strong help he has in his 
friend can be made use of both in his own 
Witenbalakéla. country and in his marches; that he has 
to be absent only for a short time and 
actual fight is more than treacherous fight; that having 
made his friend’s army to occupy wild tracts, cities or plains 
and to fight with the enemy’s ally, he himself would lead 
his own army to fight with the enemy’s army ; that his 
work can be accomplished by his friend as well; 


that his success depends on his friend; that he has a 


friend near and deserving of obligation ; or that he has to 
utilize the excessive force of his friend, then is the time 
for the enlistment of a friend’s army (mitrabalakala).” 
“When he thinks that he will have to make his strong 
enemy to fight against another enemy on 
-Amiteabalabsls. account of a city, a plain, or a wild tract 
of land, and that in that fight he will 
abhieve one or the other of his objects, just like an outcast 
person in the fight between a dog and a pig; that through 
the battle, he will have the mischievous power of his 
enemy's allies or of wild tribes destroyed ; that he will have 
to make his immediate and powerful enemy to march else- 
where and thus get rid of internal rebellion which his enemy 
might have occasioned ; and that the time of battle between 
enemies or between inferior kings has arrived, then is the 
time for the exercise of an enemy’s forces (amitrabalakala).” 
“ ... When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is living 
by the same road (that his enemy has to 
Atavibalakiia. traverse); that the road is unfavourable 
for the march of his enemy’s army: that 
his enemy’s army consists mostly of wild tribes; that just as a 
wood apple is broken by means of another wood apple (dilvam 
bilvena hanyatam), the small army of his enemy is to be 
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destroyed, then is the time for engaging the army of wild 
tribes (afavidalakala). ' 

The above views, including Kautilya’s observations on the 
six kinds of troops are practically all shared by Kamandaka, ' 
The six kinds of troops are also probably mentioned by Manu 
in the following verse: 


Samtedhya trividkham margam sadavidhanca balam svakam 
simparayikakalpexa mayadaripuram sanaih * 


(“ Having cleared the three kinds of roads, and having made 
his sixfold army efficient, let him leisurely proceed in the 
manner prescribed for warfare against the enemy’s capital.’)* 
The Sukraniti however expresses a somewhat different 
opinion on the whole question. He says: 

“The army is of two kinds—one’s own, and that belong- 
ing to the allies. Each again is of two kinds accordingly 
as it is--(i) long standing, or (t+) newly recruited, and also 
as it is—(t) useful, or (i) useless.”’ 

“The army is of two kinds: untrained or traired; 
officered by the State or not officered by the State; equipped 
by the State with arms or supplying their own arms and 
ammunitions; bringing their own vehicles or supplied with 
vehicles by the State.” 

“The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
goodwill, one’s own army is however maintained by salary.” 

“The maula army is that which has been existing for 
many years, the sddyaska, which is not that.” 

‘The sara, efficient or useful army is that which is 
adept in warfare, the contray is the asara.” 

‘“ The trained army is that which is skilled in the vyuhas 
or military tactics, the opposite is the untrained.” 


1 Text, p. 342 #.; Trans., pp. 415-16. 

3 Nitisdra, XVIII, v. 3-25 ff. 

* VIT, 185. = 

* 8. B. E., Vol. XXV, p. 245. Some of the commentators (Medhatithi, KillukaLhatta, 
eto.) however accept a different interpretation ; see Babler's footnote on verse 185. 
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- “Phe gulmibhute army is that which has officers of the 
State, the agulmaka is that which brings its own chiefs.” 
~- # Phe dattastra army is that which receives arms, etc., 
from the master, otherwise is the army which supplies its 
own arms and missiles.” 

“The army regimented by the State, and the regiments 
formed among the soldiers by themselves ; ee wee the 
army receiving conveyances from the State (or not).” 

“The Kirats and people . living in forests who are 
dependent on their own resources and strength (belong to 
the latter class).” 

“The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and 
placed among one’s own people as well as one’s own troops 
tampered with by the enemy, should be regarded as inimical.” ’ 

It will be seen from the above that the Sukraniti mainly 
recognises two kinds of military recruitment, viz., (¢) troops 
(maula) that had served the State for a long number of 
years and were regarded more or less as a standing 
army of the State, which were officered by the State 
(guimibhuta), and received pay, arms, vehicles and 
ammunition (dattastra) from their master, and (i) the hired 
troops who brought their own officers (agulmaka), and also 
their own vehicles, arms and munitions. This was probably 
the bhrtabala of the <Arthaéastra and the Nitisara. A 
closer study will however reveal that the Sukraniti was also 
familiar with three other kinds of troops mentioned by 
Kautilya and Kamandaka, otz., mitra'ala (army that belongs 
to the allies),* afavibala (the Kiratas and people living in 
the forest) °and amitrabala (the troops left by or captured from 
the enemy). It will be observed however that the Sukraniti 
does not even indirectly refer to the érenibala. For by the time 


1 Translated by B. Sarkar, Chapter IV, Section VII, vs. 9-15. | 
—~ % Ibid, line)21, p. 217, 
3 Jbsd, line 28. : 
.* Ibsd,.p. 218, lines 29-30. | 
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the treatise. was composed the vartasastropayivinah and raja- 
sabdopajivinah sanyhas' and ésrents had probably completely 
disappeared from the face of India. The sadyaska or the 
raw recruits who are contrasted with the maula by the 
Sukraniti,. were probably recruited in times of emergency, 
but the author rightly warns us against the use of these 
troops ‘even though they are in great numbers.” | 
Besides the above classification, ancient Indian tradition 
recognises another broad division of the Indian army. 
This division is based on the different kind of animals or 
vehicles riding on which the various sections of the army 
advancéd in battle array. The Vedic army appears to have 
consisted mainly of two sections, viz., the -‘Kgatriya nobles, 
who fought riding on chariots drawn by horses (rathin) 
and the foot soldiers (patit), who no doubt formed the 
great bulk of the army and were recruited from the V%é.’ 
But with the growth of large kingdoms and empires, the 
army also grew in size and complexity and thus a need was 
felt to divide the troops on the above basis. | 
Indian tradition is almost unanimous in accepting 
fourfold division of the army on this basis, 
Caturahgabals. viz. the elephantry, cavalry, chariots and 
infantry. As early as the epic period this 
fourfold division had already become more or less widely 
recognised. The armies of the Kurus, Pandavas, Pajicalas 
and other contestants in the great battle of Kuruksetra 
were arranged according to this plan and we frequently find 
such epithets as the following whenever there is any attempt 
to describe an army : | 
(i) Sankula ca tada bhumiscaturangabalanvita : 
1 Arthaéastra, satghavrttam, p. 378. 
2 Ibid, p..284, lines 354-55. 
2 In his Rgvedic Culture, Dr. Das has tried to show that cavalry and came! and elephant 
corps formed part of the Vedic army. See pp. 339-43. The facts adduced are no doubt 


interesting, but in the present state of our knowledge cannot be regarded as conclagive. 
¢ Udyogaparva, Chapter V, 17. 22 , = ate 
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(it) Mahata caturangena balenagad- Yudhigthiram ' 

(83) Caturvidhabalam Bhimamakampaim prthivteniva® — . 

The Ramayana also repeatedly refers to this fourfold 
division : 

(t) Jamadagnyo gato Ramah prayatu caturangini * 

(tt) Balena caturangena svayametya nisacaram * 

(ttt) Tudbhavamécaturangena balena mahata ortam * 


The Buddhist Jataka stories are also full of such references. 
In the following words King Safijaya describes the constitu- 
tion of his army in the Vessantara Jataka : 


‘* My horses, chariots, elephants and soldiers go prepare, 
And let the people come around, the chaplains all be there. 
The sixty thousand warrior lords around and adorned so fair, 
Drest up in blue or brown or white, with blood-red crests be 
there. 
Like as the spirit-haunted hills where trees a-plenty grow, 
Are bright and sweet with plants divine, so here the breezes. 
blow. 
Bring fourteen thousand elephants, with trappings all of gold, 
With drivers holding lance and hook: as many horse be told. 
Sindh horses, all of noble breed, and very swift to go, | 
Each ridden by a henchman bold, and holding sword and bow. 
Let fourteen thousand chariots be yoked and well arranged, 
Their wheels well wrought of iron bands, and all with gold inlaid 
Let them prepare the banners there; the shialds and coats of 
| mail, 
And bows withal, those men of war that strike and do not fail.’ ° 
t Ibsd, Chapter 19, v. 1. 
* Ibid, Chapter, 163, v. 2. ln the Santiparva however which is very late, we have 


the fullowing verse which refers to an eightfold division of the army : 
Ratha naga hayaécaiva padaécaiva Pandava, 
2 Adikanda, Sarga 77, v. 3. 
* Aranyakanga, 88, v. 7. 
* Lankakanda, 87, v. 24. 
* Eng. Tranag, Vol. V1, 208. 
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It will be observed that the army of King Saiijaya was 
a fourfold one. I give below some other instances from 
this source : 


Name of the story. Passage. 

(¢) Valodakajataka' ... “Word came to the king 
(Brahmadatta of Benares) of 
a revolt on the frontier (pac- 
canta kuptto). He ordered 
five hundred chargers (paiica- 
sate sindhave) to be got ready 
and an army complete in four 
parts (caturanginiya senaya).” 

(it) Dadhivahanajataka* Sakka gives a man a drum 
which when sounded “will 
encompass you with an army 
in fourfold array (caturangé- 
niya senaya).” 

(#3, Dutiya-Palayijataka* King of Gandhiara besieges the 
city of Benares with a complete 
army of four divisions el 

. ranginiya. 

(iv) Darimukhajataka‘* ... On the death of the 7 the 
Purohita of Benares sends a 
festal car accompanied by an 
army of fourfold division (catu- 
ranginiya) and by the music 
of hundreds of instruments. — 

(v) Asanakajataka’ ... The Benares' king SBrahma- 
datta starts for the girl 


’ Text, Vol. II, p. 96; Trans., II, p. 66. 

® Vol. II., p. 102; Trans., II, pp. 70-71. 

> Vol. 1I, p. 219; Trans., Il, p. 153. — 

* Vol. III, pp. 238-89; Trans,, III, p. 157. 
* III, p. 249; Trans., III, p. 161. 
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Name of the story. Passage. 
Asanaka with a fourfold army 
(caturanginiya senaya),. 

(vi) Dasarathajataka' ... Bharata starts with the com- 
plete host of the four arms to 
bring back Rama from the 
Himalayan forests whither he 
had retired. 


(vit) Kussjataka ° ... Kusa fought against the enemies 
of the Madra king mounted 
on an elephant “that had been 
trained to stand impassive 
under attack”’...escorted by a 
complete host of tbe four 
arms. 


(vitt) Sona-Nandajataka*... King Manoja of Benares starts 
to meet Sona and plead the 
cause of Nanda _ equipped 
with his fourfold host (senaya 
caturangini). 

When Alexander invaded India in the 4th century, the 
Indian kings still arranged their forces in the fourfold order. 
It is well-known that the Paurava monarch advanced to 
meet the Yavana hosts at the head of a caturangini army. 
We know from Curtius Rufus that, 

‘‘In the van of his army he had posted 85 elephants of the 
greatest size and strength, and behind these 300 chariots 
‘and semewhat about 30,000 infantry” *...... We are further 
told that the Macedonians found the opposite shore of the 
Hydaspes covered with infantry and cavalry.’ Again when 


! IV, p. 125; Trans., IV, p. 00. 

® V, p. 816; Trans., V, 162. 

2 Ibid, p. 819, Trans., p. 168. 

* McOrindle, Ancient India ; Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, pp. 203-04. 
* Ibid, 
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Alexander was resting his arms on the bank of the Beas he 
heard from Phegeus, an Indian priuce, that the army of 
Agrammes guarded the approaches to his country with the help 
of 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and what was most formidable of all a troop of 
elephants which he said ran up to the number of 3,000.' 
Kautilya, whose Arthaéastra is assigned to the Maurya 
period by many eminent authorities * refers to this fourfold 
division of the army. Thus he says in one place, 
Etena vidhina vyuhanojanyugmamésca karayet, 
vibhavo yavadanganam caturnam sadrso Lhavet.® 
(In this way, he would make odd or even arrays, keeping 
the strength of the four constituents of the army equal).‘ 
Again while describing the duties of the Senapati, he 
remarks : 


Tadeva Senapatissarvayuddhapraharanavidyavinito hasty- 
agvarathacaryasampustascaturangasya balasyanus(hanadhigtha- 
nam vidyat.§ 

There was probably no well organised navy in the time 
of Kautilya for military purposes. For though there was an 
officer in charge of ships, his duties as detailed in the chapter 
on Navadhyaksa do not appear to have any military character. 
But the following passage appears to be significant. 

Himsrika = nivrghatayet. Amitravigayaligah  panra- 
pattanacaritropaghatikaéca.® 

‘Pirate ships (himsrika), vessels which are bound for the 
country of an enemy, as well as those which have violated 
the customs and rules in force in port towns shall be 
destroyed.” ’ | 


' See my article in J. A. S. B. (New series), Vol. XIX, 1923, p. 367. 
'  * See my article in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIV, 1925, pp. 171-175 ; 201-206. 
2 Text, p. 375. 
* Trans., p. 449. 
5 Text, p. 140; see aleo p. 845 for caturatgabala ; also p. 57, line 1. 
® Pp, 126. * Trans., p. 157. 
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These duties were probably gradually increased till 
we come to the time of Megasthenes when, thanks to the 
initiative of the first Maurya and the needs of a great pan- 
Indian empire, we find a well organised naval department 
already in existence.' The Greek ambassador tells us that 

“ Next to the city Magistrates, there is a third governing 
body, which directs military affairs. This also consists of 
six divisions, with five members to each. One division is 
appointed to co-operate with the admiral of the fleet, 
another with Superintendent of bullock trains which are 
used for transporting engines of war, food for soldiers, 
provender for cattle, and other military requisites. They 
supply servants who beat the drum, and others who carry 
the gongs, grooms also for the horses, and mechanics and 
their assistants, To the sound of the gong they send out 
foragers to bring in grass and by a system of rewards and 
punishments ensure the work being done with despatch 
and safety. The third division has charge of the foot 
soldiers, the fourth of the horses, fifth of the war chariots 
and. the sixth of the elephants.”* The whole army was 
thus divided into six sections, viz., (¢) the navy, (i) transport 
and commissariat, (ti) the infantry, (év) cavalry, (v) chariots 
and (vi) the elephants ; and the department was administered 
by a board of thirty members divided into six smaller 
committees of. five members each. Each of these six | 
committees was in charge of one of the six divisions of the 
army. The fourfold army therefore had increased at this 
time into a sixfold one by the addition of the navy and the 
commissariat. A verse in the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata, which is most probably later than the Maurya 
period, seems to show that this sixfold division had expanded 


1 Then again it is quite possible that the present treatise was written by him, 
before Megasthenes came to P&talipntra. When he came, many innovations in ad- 
ministration was introduced by Chandragupta personally or in consultation with his 
ministers.” Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIV, 1925, p. 203. 

3 McOrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 88. 
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at a later period into an eightfold one by the addition of 
the departments of military spies and deéikas (scouts?).’ 
In the opinion of many authorities Manu refers to a some- 
what similar sixfold division of the army. According to 
Medhatithi, Raéghavananda, Kullik abhatta and others the 
‘sadavidhaica balam...’ of Manu consisted of “elephants, 
horses, chariots, infantry, the general and the workmen.” The 
‘workmen ’* in this list probably refers to the same section 
that was included by Megasthenes under ‘ commissariat.’ 
But it is significant that Manu entirely omits the naval 
section of the Army. Probably this might have some 
connection with the growing dislike of the social legislators 
for sea voyages which is echoed in the Samhita of Manu. - 

Later writers on Indian Polity like Kamandaka‘ and 
the authors of the Agnipurana® and the Sukraniti* however 
revert back to the time-honoured fourfold division of ‘the 
army. The method of classification in the Sukraniti is rather 
curious. It is as follows: 


Army 
; | _ 
| | 
Svagama Anyagama 
| | : | | | 
Daivi Asuro Manavi Daivi Asuro Manavi 


1 Chapter 59, v. 41. For the verse see p. 32, footnote 1. The word desika has been 
explained by Nilakantha as upadegtaro-guravah,—probably teachers of military science, 
In the lexicons the word is also taken to mean ‘a guide ‘ora traveller. Mr. M. N. Datt 
translates the word as ‘‘ guides taken from the country which is the seat of war.” I am 
inclined to accept the meaning of scouts though I am not certain about the point. 

* §. B. E., Vol. XXV, pp. 245-46, footnote on verse 185, Book VIT. 

>. [bid, III, 151. In VII, 192, Mano refers to naval fight probably on- internal 
waters and not on the sea. Naukadhyakga is found in Pala Inscriptions. See Gauda- 
lekkamala, p.16. Some of the Cola sovereigns of the tenth century like Rajar&ja the Great 
possessed powerful naval forces and converted the Bay of Bengal practically into a Cola 
lake. 

* Nitisdra, Section XIX, v. 23 and 25. 

* Chapter 228, v. 6. The author of the Purana praises the infantry and says ‘ send 
padativahula satrun jayatt sarvadG,’ 

® Chapter IV, Section VII. 
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But the explanation he supplies in verse 3 of the same 
section of the chapter’ clears away the difficulties. He says, 
“anyagama is that which proceeds in vehicles. The infantry 
is the svagama; the other is of the three kinds, using 
chariots, horses or elephants.”” Yuan Chawang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century A.D., refers to 
this fourfold division of the Army organisation in India. 
“The army,” says he, “is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, 
ani Elephant soldiers.” *? But it seems to me that an important 
change was gradually taking place in the Indian Army 
organisation about this time. In Bana’s Hargacari!a we meet 
with the following passage: 

* Qn the next day Bhandi, approaching the king, said :— 

‘ Let your majesty inspect the Malwa king’s army and royal 
equipage, won by the power of his majesty Rajyavardhana’s 
arm.’ The king consenting to this being done, he displayed 
the booty, such as elephants in thousands, great as moving 
boulders, with muddy cheeks whose temples were hairy with 
swarms of bees clamouring about the intoxicating scent of 
incessantly dripping ichor, elephants booming with deep roars 
like clouds alighted upon the earth, and, like concentrated 
autumn days, emitting the fragrance of full-blown Sapéa- 
chhada groves: horses swift as antelopes and gay with lines 
of gold-bedight chowries: ornaments of divers kinds, raining 
floods of morning radiance and by their light covering the 
heavens with many a rainbow: wondrous pear! necklaces that 
had toyed with the scent of the bosoms of love-intoxicated 
Malwa ‘women, like stars and yet flooding the heavens with 
a torrent of unborrowed light: yak-tail chowries, like Harga’s 
own glories, white as a mass of moonlight: a white umbrella 
with golden stock, like the lotus dwelling of Gri: beauteous 
women, like Apsarases come cown out of fondness for 
valour redolent of many a fight: regal paraphernalia such 


» Tbid. 
* Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 171. 
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as lion thrones, couches, and settees: all the Malwa king’s 
adherents with their feet restrained by iron fetters: the whole 
of his treasure chests, heavy laden with wreaths of ornaments 
and provided with written records of their contents.” ! 

It will be observed from the above description of the 
captured army of the Malwa king that though ‘elephants in 
thousands great as moving boulders’ and ‘horses swift as 
antelopes’ are mentioned, we are struck by the absence of any 
reference to chariots of wondrous shape and magnificence 
as we find repeatedly mentioned in the Mahatharata and the 
Ramayona, The description which Yuan Chwang supplies 
us of the army of Pulakegi also does not contain any reference 
to the chariots, while ‘war elephants.........made drunk before 
an engagement’ are prominently mentioned.? The eleph- 
ants were, as is clear from the above passage from the 
Hargacarit«, the most important arm in the 7th century A.D. 
While in the Epic period all the important heroes and kings 
fight riding on chariots,*> we already find in the 4th 
century B.C. Poros fighting from the back of an elephant. 
That chariots were going out of use is also evident from 
the fact that Megasthenes while giving a list of Indian races 
and the description of their armies very often omits the 
chariots. His remark that: ‘In fact no one invested with 
kingly power ever keeps on foot a military force without 
@ very great number of elephants and foot and cavalry” is 
significant. The omission of the c ariots in this quotation 
is to be noticed. The chariots therefore must have ceased 


} Hargacarita, Trans. by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 224-25, 

* Watters, Puan Chwang, Vol. lI, p. 239; chariots are however mentioned by the 
Chinese Pilyrim when he gives an idea of the ‘Army organisation in India.’ It is possible 
that the chariot still lingered in the armies of some kingdoms in India, like the bow and 
arrow long after the discovery of the geun and the gan-powder. 

3 That in the Epic period chariot-fighters formed the most important group is proved 
by v. 22 ff, Ch. 163, Udyogaparva, Mahabharata, where 10 elephants are mentioned as 
supporting a single chariot-fighter, 10 horses for each elephant and 10 foot soldiers for 
each horse, 
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to form an important branch of the Indian armies already 
in the Maurya period and in many localities must have 
ceased altogether to be regarded as a fighting unit.’ But it is 
interesting to observe that the historians of Alexander’s invasion 
nearly always mention chariots as forming an important 
branch of the Indian army. This gradual deerease in the 
importance of chariots is further demonstrated by the 
following verse of Kamandaka: 

“Riding on a huge elephant duly equipped and with 
followers and soldiers accoutred in mail, and with the ranks 
of army teeming with brave heroes, a monarch should march 
forward, having at first held consultation with the ambassador 
of the feudatory kings.” * 

In the epic period the kings sometimes fought from the 
back of the elephant, but that was an exception.® The 
situation seems to have been reversed by the 7th century A.D. 
for by this time the elephant had displaced the chariot from 
this premier position. Kven as late as the 11th century the 
elephants maintained a position of importance in Indian 
armies and we find Mahmud of Gazni using a troop of 500 
elephants to defeat a formidable force of Tartars under I’lak 
Khan. It is said that ‘‘Mahmud’s own elephant caught up 
the standard-bearer of I’lak Khan and tossed him aloft with 
his trunk, in sight of the Tartar king and his terrified fellow 
soldiers.” * But this position was also gradually changed till we 
come to the mediaevel period of Indian history. Dr. Horn 
writing on the army of the Indian Moghuls, remarks that the 
‘Moghul army consisted of cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
But the second and the third branches held a very subordinate 


1 MoCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 135-156. In 
this connection the statement of Kautilya, ‘ Dandasampatsdrabalam pumsam hastyasvayo- 
visegah’ is significant. 

* Nitisara, Trans. by Manmatha Nath Datt, Section XY, v. 51. 

3 Mahabharata, Dronaparva, Ch. 28, Bhagadatta, the king of Pr&gjyotisa is found 
fighting from gajaskandha. 

¢ Elphinstone, History of India, p. 827. 
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position towards the first. The army was essentially -an 
army of horsemen.’' According to some authorities the 
prominence of horsemen in Indian armies during the later 
period of her history ‘may not improbably be ascribed in some 
degree to the infusion of Scythian tribes and manners from 
the West about the commencement of our era’* The 
prominence of horsemen in Moghul armies was certainly due 
to this cause.° 

In concluding this section I beg to draw the attention 
of scholars to the following passage of the Kaufiliya which 
was certainly a matter, that deserved the serious attention of 
ancient Indian recruiting officers. He says: : 

**Qne should recruit one’s army, reflecting that ‘such is 
the army of my enemy and this is my army to oppose it.’ ” ‘ 

He explains the necessity of this reflection in the next 
few sentences. He points out that 

‘The army which possesses elephants, machines, 
(Sakatagarbha?), kunta, prasa, kharvataka, bamboo sticks 
and iron sticks is the army to oppose an army of elephants.’ 

‘ The same possessed of stones, clubs, armour, hooks, and 
spears in plenty is the army to oppose an army of chariots.’ 


‘The same is the army to oppose cavalry.’ 
‘Men clad in armour, can oppose elephants.’ 
* Horses can oppose men clad in armour.’ 


‘Men clad in armour, chariots, men, possessing defensive 
weapons, and infantry can oppose an army consisting of all 


the four constituents.’ 
This of course brings us to the relative position and 


1 Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghule, p.67. That ancient Indian armies were 
composed of four branches, Elephant, Horse, Chariot and Infantry, is also proved by the 
sculptures at Sanchi—see Sanchi and its Remains by General F. OC. Maisey, Plate XX. 

* Works by Wilson (1864), Vol. IV, Essays, Sanskrit Literature, Vol. II, pp. 202 ff. 

? ‘The Moghauls from beyond the Oxus were accustomed to fight on horseback only; 
the foot soldier they despised.’ Irvine, The army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 57. 

* Text, p. 345. 
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proportion of the constituents of the Indian armies but we 
reserve the discussion of that question for a separate chapter.’ 
Let us now turn to a consideration of the seasons and 
the condition of the land which certainly had a considerable 
effect in increasing or diminishing the usefulness of the 
various constituents of the army. For though the autumn and 
the winter months were generally considered by writers on 
Indian Polity as the best time for military operations,’ yet as 
practical statesmen they recognised that there cannot be any 
hard and fast rule regarding this matter. Kautilya for 
instance remarks that one should march whenever one’s 
resources are sufficient.’ The <Arthaéastra contains a more 
or less academic discussion on the relative importance of deéa 
and kala.4 ‘My teacher says that of strength (éakti), deéa, 
and kala, gakts is the best,’ for a man who is possessed of 
strength (sakii) can overcome the difficulties due either to 
the unevenness of the ground or to the cold, hot or rainy 
periods of time. Some say that deéa is the best for the reason 
that a dog seated in a convenient place can drag a crocodile 
and that a crocodile in low ground can drag a dog. Others say 
that Aala is the best for the reason that during the daytime 
the crow kills the owl and at night the owl the crow.’° 
Kautilya ends this discussion with the wise remark that of 
strength, dega and kala each is helpful to the 
ea other: Parasparasadhaka hi aktideéakalah. 
He then tries to give us an idea of the intimate 
relationship of the varying seasons with the condition and 


1 [bid., Kautilya on p.375 made a general remark that the strength of the four 
constituents of the army should be equal. But it seems that this rule was not observed 
and the proposition often varied. See also the verse at the end of page 371. 

* See Vedic Indea, 1, 538-39; alao Kamuandakiya Nitisara, Trans. by M. N. Dutt, 1V, 
65-67, and footnote on Nira7vijana ceremony. 

3 P. 342; Mahabharata, Santi, ch. 100, V. 10-12. 

* For a proper definition of these two terms see p. 340. 

* Text, pp. 340-41. 

® Ibid. 
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equipment of the enemy. He says: that one should ‘ march 
during the month of Margaésirsa (December) against his 
enemy whose collection of foodstuffs is old and insipid and 
who~has not only not gathered fresh foodstuffs, but also not 
repaired his fortifications in order to destroy the enemy’s 
rainy and autumnal crops. He should march during the 
month of Cattra (March), if he means to destroy the 
enemy's autumnal and vernal crops. He should march 
during the month of Jyestha (May-June) against one whose 
storage of fodder, firewood and water has diminished and 
who has not repaired his fortifications, if he means to destroy 
the enemy’s vernal and rainy season crops. Or he may march 
during the dewy seasop against a country which is of hot 
climate and in which fodder and water are obtained in little 
quantities. Orhe may march during the summer against a 
country in which the sun is enshrouded by mist and which is 
full of deep valleys and thickets of trees and grass, or he may 
march during the rains against a country which is suitable 
for the manoeuvre of hi3 own army and which is of the reverse 
nature for his enemy’s army. He has to undertake a long 
march between the months of Margaéirga (December) and 
Taiga (January), a march of mean length between Cattra 
(March) and Vaisakha (April) anda short march between 
Jyestha (May) and Asadha (June).’* 

Having made these general remarks he next discusses 
the effect of deéa and kala on each of the constituents of the 
army. He says: 

‘When the weather is free from heat, one should march 
with an army mostly composed of elephants. Elephants 
with profuse sweat in hot weather are attacked by leprosy; 
and when they have no water for bathing and drinking, they 
lose their quickness and become obstinate. Hence against 
a country containing plenty of water during the rainy season, 


1 Text, p. 341, Trans., p. 413. 
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one should march with an army mostly composed of elephants. 
Against a country of the reverse description which has little 
rain and muddy water one should march with an army mostly 
composed of asses, camels and horses. Against a desertlike 
(maruprayam) land, one should march during the rainy season 
with all the four constituents of the army (caturangabala).’' 

In another place he supplies us with the following addi- 
tional details : 

‘For men who are trained to fight ; in desert tracts, forests, 
valleys, or plains, and for those who are trained to fight from 
ditches or heights, during the day or night, and for elephants 
which are bred in countries with rivers, mountains, marshy 


lands or lakes, as well as for horses, such battlefields as they 
would find suitable (are to be secured).’ 


_ That which is even, splendidly firm, free from mounds 
and pits made by wheels and footprints of 
beasts, not offering obstructions to the ‘axle, 
free from trees, plants, creepers and trunks of trees, not wet 
and free from pits, anthills, sand and thorns is the ground 
for chariots.’ 


‘For elephants, horses and men, even or uneven grounds 
are good either for war or for camp.’ 


Ratha-bhums. 


‘That which contains small stones, trees and pits that 
can be jumped over and which is almost 


Aévabhums. ; | 
= free from thorns is the ground for horses.’ 
eer "That which contains big stones, dry or 
: green treesand anthills is the ground for 
infantry.’ 


‘That which is uneven with assailable hills and valleys, 
which has trees that can be pulled down and 
plants that can be torn, and which is full 
of muddy soil free from thorns is the ground for elephants.’ 


Hastibhume. 


1 P. 342. 
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_ ©That which is free from thorns, not very uneven, but 
very expansive, is an excellent ground for the infantry 
(padatinamatigayah).’ 

‘That which is doubly expansive, free from mud, water 
and roots of trees and which is devoid of piercing gravel is an 
excellent ground for horses (vajinématisayah).’ 

‘That which possesses dust, muddy soil, water, grass and 
weeds, and which is free from thorns (svadamstrahina) and 
obstructions from the branches of big trees is an excellent. 
ground for elephants (hastinadmatisayah).’ 

‘That which contains lakes, which is free from mounds 
and wet lands, and which affords space for turning is an 
excellent ground for chariots (rathanamatisayah).' 

The Mahabharata contains the following élokas on the point : 


Akarddamam anudakam amaryyadam alostakam, 
asvabhumim prasamsanti ye yuddhakuésala janah. 
Apankdgarttarahita rathabhimth praéasyate, 
nicadruma mahakaksa sodaké hastiyodhinam. 
Vahudurga mahakakga venuvetrasamakula, 
paditinam ksamabhiumth parvato’pavanani ca. 
Padativahula sena drdha bhavati Bharata, 
rathaévavahula sena sudinegu pragasyate. 
Paditinigacahula pravytkale praéasyate, 
gunanetan prasamkhyaya degakalau prayojayet. 
Evam sancintya yo yats tithinakgatra pujitah, 
vujayam labhyate nityam senam samyak prayojanam.’* 
The Agnipurana also contains the following lines on the 
same subject : 
Nimitie gakune dhanye jate satrupuram vrajet. 
padatinagavahulam senam pravrsi yojayet. 
Hemante sisire caiva rathavajisamakulam, 
caturangavalopetam vasante va garanmukhe 
1 Text, pp. 369-70; Trans., pp. 445-45. 


? SGntiparva, Chapter 100, V. 21-26. 
2 Chapter 228, V.5-6. See also Manu VII, 192 and Kamandakiya Nitisadra, XIX, 9-4 VI 
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Before concluding this section I would like to draw atten- 
tion of scholars to the following passage in the Arthaéastra 
which gives us an idea of the kind of work or operations 
for which each of the four constituents of the army was 
considered to be specially fitted. 


‘Concentration on occupied positions, in camps and 
forests ; holding the ropes (of beasts and other 
things) while crossing the rivers or when the 
wind is blowing hard: destruction or protection of the commis- 
sariat and of troops arriving afresh ; supervision of the sides of 
the army; first attack; dispersion (of the enemy’s army); 
trampling it down; defence; seizing; letting it out; causing 
the army to take a different direction; carrying the treasury 
and the princes; falling against the rear of the enemy 
chasing the timid; pursuit; and concentration—these 
constitute the work of the cavalry.’ 


Aévakarmant. 


‘Marching in front; preparing the roads, camping grounds 
and path for bringing water; protecting the 
sides; firm standing, fording and entering 
into water while crossing pools of water and ascending from 
them ; forced entrance into impregnable places; setting or 
quenching the fire; the subjugation of one of the four consti- 
tuents of the army; gathering the dispersed army; breaking 
a compact army ; protection against dangers; trampling down _ 
the enemy’s army ; frightening and driving it; magnificence ; 
seizing ; abandoning; destruction of walls, gates and towers ; 
and carrying the treasury—these constitute the work of the 
elephantry.’ 


Hastikarmans. 


‘ Protection of the army; repelling the attack made by all the 
four constituents of the enemy’s army; seizing and abandoning 
(positions) during the time of battle; gather- 
ing a dispersed army; breaking the compact 
array of the enemy’s army; frightening it; magnificence ; 
and fearful noise—these constitute the work of the chariots.’ 


Rathakarmani, 
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‘Always carrying the weapons to all places and 
fighting constitute the work of the 
infantry.’ ' | 

The above account brings out a significant fact, vtz., the 
inferiority of the infantry in comparison with the other arms. 
Writing about the position of the infantry in the Moghul 
period Irvine writes that ‘ until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the French and English had demonstrated 
the vast superiority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot 
soldier was little more than a night watchman, and guardian 
- over baggage, either in camp or on the line of march.’ 
Orme also makes a similar observation on the infantry of 
the same period. ‘The infantry,’ says he, ‘consisted ina 
multitude of people assembled together without regard to 
rank or file: some with swords and target, who could never 
stand the shock of a body of horse; some bearing matchlocks, 
which in the best of order can produce but a very uncertain 
fire: some armed with lances, too long or too weak to be 
of any service, even if ranged with the utmost. regularity of 
discipline. Little reliance was placed on them. To keep 
night watches and to plunder defenceless people was their 
greatest service, except their being a perquisite to their 
commanders, who received a fixed sum for every man, and 
hired every man at a different and less price. In short, the 
infantry were more a rabble of half-armed men than anything 
else, chiefly levies brought into the field by petty zemindars, 
or men belonging to the jungle tribes.’ ® 

The very fact that to the infantry Kautilya assigns the 
work of ‘carrying weapons to all places,’ and only grudgingly 
as it were, adds, ‘and fighting’ shows that the infantry of 


Padatikarmans, 


' Text, pp. 370-71; Trans., pp. 445-46. For another account of the military operations 
for which each of the constituents was especially fitted see p. 374; Trans, p. 449; and 
also Kamandakiya Nitisara, XIX, V. 1-8. 

* Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 57. 
3 [bid, pp. 161-62, 
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his period could not have much differed in efficiency to the 
wretched infantry of the Moghul period. But the infantry 
was probably not in this condition at all periods of our 
history in ancient times for already we are told by a verse 
in the Sdantiparva of the Mahabharata that Padativahula 
sena d7dha bhavati Bharata (Ch. 100, V. 23), and the author 
of the Agnipurana significantly remarks! :— 
‘Sena padativahula éatrum jayats sarvada. 

(‘The army in which infantry predominates always 
defeats its enemy ’). 

Besides the above classifications ancient Indian armies were 

eerie eaten: further subdivided into various units based 

on their numerical strength. Like the 
modern armies which are divided into Regiments, Battaltons, 
Companies, etc., the Indian army in the Hindu period were 
divided into Patti, Senamukha, Gulma, Gana, Vahini, 
Prtana, Camit, Anitkinit and Akgauhinit. The following table 
will explain the nature of these divisions. | 


No. Name of the unit. Chariot. Elephant. Horse. Foot. 
1 Patti ] 1 3 5 
3 is form one Senamukha 3 3 9 15 
38 Senamukhas a is Gulma 9 9 27 45 
8 Gulmas » Gana 27 27 81 135 
8 Ganas i »  Vahins 81 81 243 405 
83 Vahinis , »  Prtané 243 243 729 1,215 
8 Prtanas * » Camu 729 729 2,187 3,645 
3 Camus ‘a i Antkini 2,187 2,187 6,561 10,935 
10 Anikinis > » Akgauhini 21,870 21,870 65,610 109,350 


The above arrangement of the four arms is generally 
accepted by Sanskrit lexicons.? But a different arrangement 
is given in chapter 153 of the Udyogaparva of the Maha- 
bharata.® We are told that Duryodhana made the following 
arrangement of his troops: 

! Chapter 228, V. 7. 
* For instance, consult Amarakoga, edited by Pandit Chandramohan Tarkaratnn, 
Keatriyavarga, Verses 60 81; Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, pp. 661, 


1187, 464, 447, 964, 718, 485, 66, 8. 
2 Vangavasi Ed, (Calcutta). 
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‘Again, a large body of troops was kept as reserve for 
rallying the ranks that would be broken. And this reserve 
consisted of cars unto each of which were attached fifty 
elephants ; and unto each elephant were attached a hundred 
horses, and unto each horse were attached seven foot-soldiers. 
Five hundred cars, as many elephants (fifteen hundred 
horses, and two thousand five hundred foot-soldiers) constitute 
a Sena. Ten Senas constitute a Prtana; and Ten Prtandas 
a Vahini. In common parlance, however, the words Sena, 
Vahini, Prtana, Dhwajini, Chamu, Akshauhini and Varuthini 
are used in the same sense.’ 

‘It was thus that the intelligent Kaurava arrayed his 
force. Between the two sides, the total number was eighteen 
Akshauhinis. Of this, the Pandava force consisted of seven 
Akshauhinis, while the Kaurava force consisted of 10 
Akshauhinig and one more. Five times fifty men constitute 
a Patti. Three Pattis make a Senamukha or Gulma. Three 
Gulmas make a Gana. In Duryodhana’s army there were 
thousands and hundreds of such Ganas consisting of warriors 
capable of smiting (the foe) and longing for battle.’ ! 

That the basis of classification in both the above para- 
graphs are different from what we have at first stated will 
be at once clear from the following table :— 


According to the Ist Table : 


Chariot. Elephant. Horse. Foot. 
(a) One Prtana ... 248 243 729 =—s: 11,215 
One Patis ... 1 1 3 5 


According to the paragraph quoted from the Mahabharata : 


(6) One Prtana ... 5,000 5,000 15,000 25,000 
One Patti _... Five times fifty men =250 men : 


(naranam paicapancasgadesa pattirvidhiyate) 


{ Pp, GC. Ray’s Trang,, Udyogaparva, p. 452, 
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Again while according to the former arrangement the 
Prtanaé is the bigger unit and the Vahint is the smaller, 
according to the second arrangement the position is reversed. 
The basis on which Patti, Gulma, etc., has been formed in 
the second paragraph is also, it will be observed, funda- 
mentally different from the accepted principles governing 
such classifications elsewhere. 

In the Vedic period the kings of the comparatively 
smaller tribal states led the warring hosts 
in person.’ But with the growth of the 
states into large kingdoms and empires and the consequent 
growth of the duties of the kings it was not possible for 
one person to bear the ‘ Atlantean load.’. Hence arose the 
necessity of appointing another commander 
of the army who next to the king became the 
chief officer, so far as the military department was concerned. 
In the Vedic period the Senant was already an important 
officer of the state. Along with ten other big civil and 
military officials, who were known as the Ratnins, he was 
the recipient of sacrificial honours in the Rajasuya yajna. 
The king however still continued to take an active interest 
in military affairs and like the Moghul emperors often 
directed the movements of his field-marshals. 

In the Post-Vedic period, the commander-in-chief of the 
army was known as the Sendpati. This officer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Epics. In the Udyogaparva 
of the J/ahabharata we find the Pandava 
chiefs assembled in their war council to select their Senapats. 
Yudhisthira introduced the discussion in the following words : 

‘Here are seven Akshauhinis of troops assembled for 
our victory. Hear the names of those seven celebrated 
warriors (senapranetara) that would lead those seven Akshau- 
hinis ! They are Drupada, and Virata, and Dhrishtadyumna 


Officers. 


Kings in war. 


SenSpati. 


1 Vedic Index, see the article under Rajan (Kings in war). 
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and Sikhandi, and Satyaki, and Chekitana, and Bhimasena 
of great energy. These heroes will be the leaders of my 
troops. All of them are conversant with the Vedas. Endued 
with great bravery, all of them have practised excellent vows. 
Possessed of modesty, all of them are conversant with policy, 
and accomplished in war. Well-skilled in arrows and 
weapons all of them are competent in the use of every kind 
of weapon. Tell us now, O Sahadeva, O son of Kuru’s race, 
who that warrior is, conversant with all kinds of battle array, 
that may become the leader of these seven (sapfanamapi yo 
net& senandm pravibhagavit) and may also withstand in battle 
Bhishma who is like unto a fire having arrows for its flames ! 
Give us thy own opinion, O tiger among men, as to who is 
fit to be our Sen&pati.’ ! 

After a thorough discussion, Dhrstadyumna, the Paiicala 
prince, was selected as the Sena@pati.* Similarly Bhisma was 

selected as the Senaprti of the Kaurava hosts 
sents * ® under Duryodhana.’ Bhigma while grace- 

fully accepting the responsibility, indirectly 
gives us an idea of the qualifications of a Senapats which 
were considered to be essential. He says: 

‘Worshipping the leader of the celestial forces, viz., 
Kumara, armed with the lance, I shall without doubt, be the 
commander of thy army (Senapati) to-day | I am well versed 
in all military affairs, as also in various kinds of array. I 
know also how to make regular soldiers (bh7tan) and volun- 
teers (? abhrtan) * act their parts. In the matter of marching 
troops and arraying them, in encounters and withdrawing, 
I am as well versed, O great king, as Brhaspati is. I am 
acquainted with all the methods of military array obtaining 


1 Ch. 151, V. 3-8. Trans., pp. 438-39 (with some alterations I have quoted P. O. Ray’s 


translation). 

2 Ch. 156, V. 11-13 ; the seven generals are called senapranetrn, while Dhrstadyumna 
ig sarvasenapatt. 

3 Ibid, Ch. 164. Trans., pp. 485-86. 

¢ Abhrtan might mean the army of the allies as suggested by Nilakantha, 
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amongst the celestials, Gandharvas and human beings. With 
these I will confound the Pandavas. Let thy (heart’s) fever 
be dispelled. I will fight (the foe), duly protecting thy army 
and according to the rules of military science! O King let 
thy heart’s fever be dispelled.’ ' 

The above quotation will, I hope, give us some idea 
about the qualifications of the Senapatis in the Mahabharata 
period.2 In the Ramayana Prnhasta served as the Senapats 
of the Raksgasa forces.» In the Arthaésastra, Kautilya also 
provides for the sppointment of a Senapati. In his opinion 
the Sendpati should have the following qualifications: 

Tadeva senapatissarvayuddhapraharanavidyavinito hastya- 
évarathacaryasampustascaturangasya balasyanusthanadhigtha- 
nam vidyat. Svabhumim yuddhakalam pratyanikamabhtnna- 
bhedanum bhinnasandhanam samhatabhedanam bhinnacadham 
durgavadham yatrakalam ca pasyet. 

Turyadhvajapatakabhirvyuhasamsnah prakalpayet, 
ethane yane praharane sainyanam vinaye rata. 

(With an eye to the position which the fourfold army 
trained in the skilful handling of all kinds of weapons and in 
leading weapons .and in leading elephants, horses, and 
chariots, have occupied, and to the emergent call for which 
they ought to be ready, the Sexapati shall be so capable as to 
order either advance or retreat. | 


1 Ibid, V.7 ff The translation is accepted with certain changes which I think are 
necessary. 

2 For the importance of the Sendpati and his qualifications, see also Mahabharata, 
Drona, Ch, V, Verses 4-10 and the following verses. 

$ Lankakanda, Ch. 12, V. 1-2. Prahasta is also called V@hinipatt. Perhaps the terms 
were at this time luoscly used, or Prahasta being raised to the dignity of a Senadpatt from 
that of a Vahinipati was still sometimes called by his old official title. 

* Text., p. 140, On page 377 Kautilya refers to the Nayaka as the head of ten 
Senapatis, These Senipatis were sectional leaders and mast be differentiated from 
the real commender-in-chief who was also called Senapati, The Ndyaka was certainly an 
inferior officer to the Senapatt or the Commender-in-chief. This is clear from p. 247, 
The Senapati used to get a salary amounting to 48,000 panas while the Na@yaka used to get 
only 12,0v0. 
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‘He shall also know what kind of ground is more 
advantageous to his own army, what time is more favourable, 
what the strength of the enemy is, how to sow dissension in 
an enemy’s army of united mind, how to collect his own 
scattered forces, how to scatter the compact body of an 
enemy’s army, how to assail a fortress, and when to make a 
general advance.’ 

‘Being ever mindful of the discipline which his army 
has to maintain not merely in camping and marching, but in 
the thick of battle, he shall designate the vyuhas by the names 
of trumpets, boards, banners or flags.’ *) 

In this connection we should remember that Pusyamitra 
Sunga was the Sendapati of the last Maurya ruler Brhadratha. 
In an inscription recently discovered at Ayodhya, the Sunga 
leader is called Sena@pati, which epithet is also applied to him 
by the Harsacarita of Bana. In the Puranas however, he is 
called Senani. 

The Senapati is also mentioned ite the Manusamhita® 
and the Nitisara of Kamandaka. In the opinion of 
Kamandaka the Senapati should possess the following — 
qualifications : 

“One of high extraction, belonging to the king’s own 
country, conversant with the rules of counsel and acting in 
conformity with them, a careful student of the science of 
Dandantti and its administration, 

‘one possessed of the qualities of energy, heroism, for- 
giveness, patience, amiableness and richness, one endowed 
with power and manliness and who is depended upon by his 
followers for their support, 

‘one who has got numerous friends and whose relations 
and cognates are many, whose countenance reflects generosity, 
and who is large-hearted and a thoroughly practical man 
mixing freely with the people, 


? Trans. (with somo changes), p. 176. 
* VII, V. 192. 
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“who never cultivates other’s ill-will or enmity without 
any reason, whose number of foes is very limited and who is 
of pure character, and is a profound scholar of the édstraa, 
and acts according to their precepts. 

“one who is healthy, stout, brave, forbearing and 
acquainted with the opportuneness of season and is possessed 
of a noble appearance, and is full of reliance on his own 
power. 

“one who knows the divisions of the field of. battle and 
whose power remains unperceived till the time of action like 
that of the lion, and who is not procrastinating and is watch- 
ful; humble and self-controlled. | 

‘who knows the marks (good or bad) of horses, ele- 
phants, chariots, and weapons and is fully acquainted with 
the actions and movements of the spies and scouts, and is 
grateful and conversant with all alternatives (of acts) ; 

‘“‘one who observes all pious ceremonies and is skilful 
and followed by skilful dependants, who is expert in all modes 
of warfare and is competent to manage the army ; 

“fone who having been naturally gifted with the power 
of reading others heart, can perceive what the men, horses and 
elephants want, who also knows their designation and can 
supply them their food. 

‘one who knows all countries, languages and human 
characters, and can decipher all writings and is possessed of a 
retentive memory; one who is thoroughly competent to lead 
nocturnal attacks and who can ascertain by his keen intelli- 
gence what should be done, 

“one who knows the times of sunset and sunrise, and the 
position of the stars and planets and their consequent influ- 
ences, and who is fully acquainted with the routes, the 
directions, and the countries (through which the army is 
to pass), 

‘one who is neither frightened nor fatigued by the pangs 
of hunger and thirst and the inclemencies of the weather, hot, 
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cold, and rainy ; who can bear up against alarms and weariness 
and who gives assurances of safety to the good, 

** one who can create breaches in the army of the foe, aad 
who can undertake difficult acts, and can detect and remove 
the cause of alarm of his own troops, ; 

‘one who can protect the camp, and is capable of binging 
into light any (underhand) act of. the troops, one who fully 
knows the disguises and the pretences put forward by the 
spies and messengers, and who reaps success by his great 
exertion, 

“one who always accomplishes successfully acts under- 
taken by him, and enjoys their fruition and who is disregard- 
ful of near or remote consequences, but is only anxious about. 
the material prosperity of the kingdom.” ' 

Kamandaka advises the king to appoint as his Senapati a 
man who possesses all these qualitics. The list of qualifica- 
tions is interesting, but I fear he is here only laying down an 
ideal standard ; for otherwise it would have been difficult if 
not impossible to discover a human being who was a repository 
of all the above virtues. Atthe same time we must admit 
that this high and exacting standard shows a proper apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities of the Senapati (commander-in- 
chief). 

The Senapati is also mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period.* In the Maliya copperplate inscription of 
the Maharaja Dharasena II (A.D. 571-72), Bhatarkka the 
founder of the Valabhi line of kings and his son Dharasena 
I are designated ‘ Paramamiheévarah Sri-Senapati The 
Chammak copperplate inscription of the Vakataka Maharaja 
Pravarasen II was written by Senapati Chitravarman, while 
the Siwani copperplate of the same prince was written when 
Bappadeva was acting as the Senapati. But it appears from 


1 Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Section XVIII, V. 26-42. Trans., M. N. Dutt Sastri. 
® Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 167, 168, 243 
and 249. . 
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a study of the inscriptions of this period that the Senapati 
was not the supreme military officer of this period. He 
appears to have been reduced to the rank of a mere ‘ general’ 
while other epithets were used to indicate higher officials. 
The next grade above this officer was the Mahasenapati who 
is mentioned in the Bijayagadh Stone Inscription of the 
Yaudheyas.' Senadpati is also mentioned in the Pala 
Inscriptions.’ 
From the following verses of the Sukranitit it appears 
that caste was a factor that was of some 
or a of the Sena- importance in the selection of the Senapati. 
, Sukra says : 


‘Sulkagraht tu Vaisyo hi Pratiharasca Padajah, 
senadhipah Ksatriyastu Brahmanastadabhavatah. — 
Na VPaiséya na co vai Sidra katarasya kadacana, 
Senapatih éira eva yojya sarvasu jatigu? 

‘Thus it appears from this verse that though the Vaisyas 

and the Siidras were usually debarred from holding this 
high post, yet their caste was not an insurmountable obstacle. 
In special cases, when they showed exceptional bravery, 
they were appointed to the office of the Senapatt. 
The Senapati appears te have been assisted by a council 
of advisers. The Lankakanda of the 
Ramayana refers to the four Sacivas of 
Senapati Prahasta.* The names of these 
four Sacivas were Naranutaka, Kumbhahanu, Mahananda 
and Samunyata. The Rdksasa Sendpati always advanced 
'n battle-array surrounded by these lieutenants. On the 
battlefield they probably served as aides-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief. 


Sacivas of the Sena- 
pats. : 


1 bid, p. 252. 
2 Gaudalekhamala, p. 16, 
’ Chapter II, V. 423-30. 
Sarga, 57, V. 30; Sarga, 58, V. 19. 
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Besides the Senapati there were other officers of the 
army. From the quotation cited above from 

ia the Udyogaparra of. the Mahabharata, it 
is clear, that when the combined army 

exceeded one Aksauhint in numerical strength, special 
officers were appointed as commanders of each of these 
Akszauhinis under the Senadpati. There was certainly 
also officers commanding over the smaller units such 
as the <Anikini, Cami, Prtuna, Vahini, Gana, Gulma, 
Senimukha and Patti. The dmdyana refers to the Vahini- 
patis? while the <Arthasastra of Kautilya. mentions the 
Pattimukhyas.® Kautilya also refers to the Daéavargadhi- 
patayah or the leaders of every group of ten (men?) who must 
be identified with the Dasddhipatayah of the Mahabharata.‘ 
Besides these officers Kautilya provides for the appointment of 
special. Adhyaksas to be placed in charge of each of the 
four main branches of the: army.’ There was also the 
Ayudhagaradhyaksa or the officer in charge of the manufacture 
and storing of all sorts of weapons. The Ndvadhyakga, 
we have already seen, had. very little work to do so far as 
the military operations were concerned. I need not repeat 
here in detail the fact that probably during the later part 
of the reign of the first Maurya, when Megasthenes visited 
India, the extensive military operations of that monarch 
had necessitated the creation of a board of thirty members 
consisting of six paficayets to supervise and administer the 
military department. A beginning of this board administration 
is probably to be found in the following lines of the Kazfiliya.® 


' Ch. 151, V. 3-8, ete. 

* = Lankakanda, Ch. 57, V. 29. 

* Text, p 368, In his translation Dr. Shamasastry takes the word to mean leader of 
infantry. See p. 443. , 

¢ Ibid, Sinti, Chap. 100, V. 30. The Mahabharata im the same chapter of the 
Santiparva, refers to the Satadhipatayah and Sahasradhipatayah, t.e., leaders of hundred and 
thousand. 

5 Pp. 132 ff.; 135 ff. ; 139 ff. 

© Text, p. 57; Raychaudhuri, Political History of India, p. 150. 
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Hastyasvarathopaidataamanekamukhy amavasthapayet. 
Anekamukhyam hi parasparabhayat paropajapam nepaititi. 
' (Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry shall each 
be officered with many chiefs in as much as chiefs, when 
many, are under the fear of betrayal from each o‘her and 
scarcely liable to the insinuations and intrigues of an 
enemy ’)'. 

The above passage explains the reasons that led to the 
appointment of a number of officers for the administration of 
the four main sections of the army. Candragupta probably 
developed this system into full-fledged boards. 

Another important officer, probably next to the Sendpats, 
was the Kumara. This is clear from the following passage : 


Senapatirarthamanabhyamabhisamskrtamanikamabhaget— 
“ gatasahasro Rajavadhah, pancagatsahasrah Senapatikumara- 
vadha, daégasahasrah praviramukhyavadhah, pancasahasro hasti- 
rathavadhah,. . .” 
(After having pleased the army with rewards and honours, 
the Senapati should address it and say : 

«A hundred thousand (panas) for slaying the (enemy) 
king ; fifty thousand for slaying the (enemy) Senapati and 
the Kumara, ten thousand for slaying the chief of the brave ; 
five thousand for destroying an elephant ora chariot. . .,, ) 

Kautilya advises the Senapali to make a declaration to 
this effect to his army just before the actual commencement 
of the battle. It will be observed therefore that both the 
King and the Kumara were actually fighting on the battle 
field, and though the king was no doubt the supreme head, 
yet the practical side of the military movements and 
operations must have been entrusted in the hands of the 
Senapati. The position of the Aumara was probably inferior 
to that of the Sendapatit for in the passage quoted above the 


1 Trans., pm. 62 
* Text., p. 368. Trans... p. 443. 
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Kumara is mentioned after the communder-in-chief.! This 
is also clear from the fact that while the Senapatz received a 
salary of 48,000 panas, the Kumara received only 12,000 panas. 
But his position if inferior was only slightly so, for we find the 
same reward given for his destruction. He was no doubt 
considered an important person because of his royal birth. 
In this connection it is interesting to remember that this 
system of associating Kumaras with the Senapatis prevailed 
even in the mediaeval period of Indian History. In the 
Mogul period for instance it was the usual practice. Thus 
when Jaswant Singh and Jaisingh were sent against Sivaji 
in the Deccan they were accompanied on each occasion by 
prince Muazzam. Again when Jaisingh was sent by Shah 
Jehan against his rebellious son Shuja, the general was 
accompanied by a son of Dara, Sulaiman Shukoh. Instances 
might be multiplied. This system had the advantage of 
affording a welcome military training to the royal princes 
while it also afforded a check on the ambitious designs of the 
general and added dignity and prestige tothe army. But 
it had also some disadvantages, and this was illustrated when 
Prince Akbar and Tahawwur Khan, who were fighting against 
the Rajputs, treacherously joined hands with Durgadas and 
Maharana Rajsingh, and suddenly appearing before Ajmer, 
nearly captured Aurangzeb and with him the Delhi throne. 
But the advantrges of this system certainly counterbalanced 
the disadvantages and even in the present days we find princes 
of the Royal house of Windsor associated, though often in an 
honorary capacity, with the armies of Great Britain. 

Lhe inscriptions of Scythian, Gupta and later periods 
supply lists of military officers. ‘The Manikiyala Inscription 
of Kaniska refers to Lala, the Dadanayaga ( Danlanayaka) 
of the Gusana (Kus&ana) family.” Other inscriptions of the 


1 See Arthasastra, p. 247. 
3 oN. G. Majumdar’s, List of Kharogthi Inscriptions, No. 36. 
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same period refer to the Mahdasenapali, the Mahadandanayaka 
and such subordinate officers as the Senagopas, Gaulnikas 
(? captains), Araksadhikrtas (? guards), Aécavarakas 
(? troopers), etc.! The Gupta inscriptions besides mentioning 
the Senapati and the Mahasenapati refer to the Dandanayaka, 
Mahadandanayaka, Buladhyrksa, Mahibaladhyoksa, Baladhe- 
krta aud the Mahabaladhikrita. In the Nepal Inscriptions 
of the seventh century we meet with the Sarvadandanayaka’ 
and the Mahasarvadandanayaka.® The Pala _ inscriptions 
mention the Mahadandanayaka, Gaulmika, Hastyaésvogtranau- 
balavyaprtaka, Naukadhyaksa, Hastyadhyakga, Aévadhyakga, 
etc.* 

It is extremely difficult to find out the exact signi- | 
ficance of all these epithets. It is quite possible that 
some of these terms are synonymous. Fleet was of 
Opinion that the IJahabaladhikrita was asynonym for duha- 
baladhyakga.> But it is rather risky to express any definite 
Opinion on such: points in the present state of our knowledge. 
It is however interesting to observe that some of these officers 
combined other posts along with their military duties. 
‘Harisena, the composer of the famous Allahabad pragasti 
of Samudra-Gupta, combined in his person the offices of 
the Mahadandanayaka, Sandhivigrahika and Kumaramatya$ 
In the Bijaygad Stone Inscription of the Yaudheyas their 
chief combines the dignities of a Maharaja and Haha- 
-senapati.’ ‘The Majhgawam copperplate inscription of Maha- 
raja Hastin states that the Mahabaladhikrta Nagasena served 


+ Dr. H.C. Raychaudhuri, Calcutta Review, 1925, p. 482. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III. The Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 16, 109 and n., 
129, 134, 263 no. 

+ Ibid, Introduction, p. 178. 

* Gaudalekhamala, p. 16. N. G. Majumdar. Nalanda Copperplute of Devapaldeva, 
p. 20, 

® Ibid, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 109 n. 
© Ibid, p. 10. 
' Ibid, p 252. 
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as a Ditaka.' In a Nepal epigraph we find Mahasarvadanda-. 
nayaka Vikramasena serving as a Défaka. In another 
inscription of the same country Jlahabaladhyakga Vindu- 
svamin is found also acting as a Diutaka.* While a third 
inscription mentions Ditaka Sarvadanlanayaka Mahaprali- 
hara Ravigupta.* The above facts however are not so strange 
as they at first sight appear to be. Even in the present days 
we find ministers combining several portfolios in their 
persons and it is not surprising that such a custom should 
also prevail in ancient India. Again it is quite possible that 
some of these officers shared in the civil administration of the 
country in addition to their enjoying the rank of military 
officers which dignity probably was conferred upon them by 
the king or the sovereign power in recognition of their 
military services. The position of Field Marshal Hindenburg 
as President of the German Republic might be mentioned 
to illustrate the point. The work of high military or civil 
officials as ambassadors both in modern or ancient world is too 
well known and so this combination of the offices of the 
Ditaka and military officer, in ancient India, should cause no 
surprise. 

In concluding this section Iam quoting below a passage 
from the Sukraniti which gives us a list of many more officers 
of the army. He begins by making the suggestion that there 
ought to be separate officers for controlling the four separate 
sections of the Army (elephants, horses, chariots, infantry)* 
and then says : 

Nitigastrastravyuhadinatividyavisaradah, 

abala madhyavayasah sura dinta drdhangakah. 
Scadharmanirata nityam svamibhakta ripudcisah, 
Sudra va Keatriya Vaisya Mleccha Sankarasambhavahk, 
Ibid, p. 108. 
Ibid, pp. 178-179. 


Ibid, p. 183. 
Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar (Calcutta), Ch. II, V. 117-118. 
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Senadhipah sainikasca karya raja juyarthina. 
Panecanamathava Sannamadhipah padagaminam, 
yojyah sapattipalah syattrimsatam Guiulmikah emrtah. 
Satanantu éatantkastathanuéatiko varah, 
senanirlekhakaéscaite gatam pratyadhipa ime. 
Sahasrikastu samyojyastatha cayutiko mahan, 
Vyuhabhyasam giksayedyah sayam prataésca sainikan, 
ganatt sa gatanikah suyoddhum yuddhabhumikam. 
Tathavidho nusatikah satanikasya sadhakah, 
janatt yuddhasambharam karyayoguaica sainikam. 
Nidesuyati karyani senaniryamikaméca sah, 
parivrttim yamikanam karoti sa ca pattipah. 
Savudhinam yamikanam vijaniyacca gulmapah. 
Saintkah katt santyeluih kali praptantu vetanam. 
pracinah ke kutra gatascaitan vetti sa lekhakah, 
gujascvanam vimsatescadhipo nayakasamjnakah. 
Ukiasamjnan svasvacinhairlaicchitamésca niyojayet.' 
‘Those who are well up in Nitigastras, the use of arms 
and ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the art 
of management and discipline, who are not too young but of 
middle age, who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always 
mindful of their own duties, devoted to their masters and 
haters of enemies should be made commanders (senadhipak) and 
soldiers (soinikah) whether they are Sadras or Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
Mlecchas or descended from mixed castes (Sankarasambhavah). 
‘There should be appointed a head over five or six foot- 
soldiers. Such an officer is called Pattipala. The Gaulmika 
is the head of thirty foot-soldiers. The Satanika is the head 
of one hundred foot-soldiers. ‘he Axusatika is also the head 
of one hundred infantry. Similarly the Senént and the 
Lekhaka must be placed over 100.° There should be also 
officers over one thousand and ten thousand. 


1 [btd, verees 137 to 148. 
* This line is probably omitted in Gastav Oppert’s edition, for this line about the 
Sen@nit aud Lekhaka is not translated by Mr. Sarkar who follows Oppert’s editiop, There 
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‘The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and 
evening in military parades, and who knows the art of 
warfare, as well as the characteristics of battlefields is the 
Satanika. The <Anuésatika who has these qualifications is 
a help to the Sata@nika. The Senani is he who knows of 
the military necessaries, contingencies and the battleworthy 
soldiers and appoints functions to the guards and sentinels. 

‘The Pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watch- 
men on duty at night. And Gulmapa knows carefully 
those on night duty. Lekhaka is he who knows how many 
soldiers are there, how much salary has been received by 
them, and where the old soldiers have gone. 

‘The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is 
known as Nayake. The king should mark the above- 
mentioned officers with appropriate uniforms,’ ! 


It is interesting to observe that the above list contains 
the names of several well-known officers we have already 
met with in the earlier periods. The Sen@nt at once reminds 
us of the Vedic and Maurya Senani. But his office has fallen 
on evil days and he is now only a petty officer. The Nayaka 
similarly reminds us of the Nayaka of the Arthaéastra, but 
during the period of the Swkraniti this officer was also 
reduced in rank. In the Kaufiliya he commanded over ten 
sectional Senapatis and used to receive a salary of 12,000 
panas; now he is only ‘the master of twenty elephants or 
of twenty horses.” The Gaulmika however appears to have 
maintained his rank to some extent and is certainly to be 
identified with the subordinate military officer who is men- 
tioned by the inscriptions of the Scythian, Gupta, Pala and 
later periods. 


is evidently some confusion here in the text. The commentary of Vidyasagar’s edition 
takes the Caulmaka to be a leader of 30 Pattipalas, Satanikas over 100 Gaulmakas and g0 
on. But I think Mr. Sarkar is right and I have adopted his translation here. 


1 Translation by B. K. Sarkar, pp. 78-79. I have accepted his tranalation with modi- 
fications wherever necessary, 
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Besides the officers mentioned above there were others who 
though strictly speaking not military officers | 
_Nommilitary officers vet, often accompanied the army -to the’ 
battlefield. Such an officer was the Purohiéa. 
The Indians like all ancient peoples were superstitious. 
‘Every public event of importance, be it the entry of the 
king into his court or an attack on the enemy forces, or 
the: prevention of national calamities, had generally to be 
preceded by various magical ceremonies which must have: 
required the services of the Purohita”' The Purohifa was 
an expert in reading all sorts of portents and was proficient 
in the Atharvan lore. Naturally he was considered to be a 
great help in the army. Over and above this, he was the 
' yeligious preceptor of the king—the keeper of his con- 
science ;—he was thus considered to be a great authority 
in: spiritual matters, and when he told the army that 
anybody who fell fighting bravely would sail straight 
to heaven, while those who would show their backs to the- 
enemy will sink to the depths of hell—his words certainly 
had. great effect on the soldiers and officers of the army.. 
The following is a sample of such encouragement from 
the Arthasastra. 

“Tt is declared in the Vedas that the goal which is: 
reached by sacrificers. after performing the final ablutions 
‘n sacrifices in which the priests have been duly paid for: 
is the very goal which brave men are destined to attain. 
About this there are two verses— 


‘Beyond those places which Brahmans, desirous of : 
getting into heaven, attain together with their sacrificial 
instruments by performing a number of sacrifices, or by 
practising penance are the places which brave men, losing 
life in good battles, are destined to attain immediately.’ 


1 Proceedings and Tranxactions of the Second Oriental Conference, p. 392. 
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‘Let a new vessel filled with water, consecrated and 
covered over with darbha grass be the acquisition of that 
man who does, not fight in return for the subsistence received 
by him for his master, and who is therefore destined to go 
to hell.’”? 

In this work the Purohita was assisted by the Mantri 
and his own followers. From the Udaygiri Cave Inscription 
of Chandragupta II we know that the minister appointed 
to the office of arranging peace and war (Sdcivyé vyaprta- 
sandhi-vigrahah) also accompanied the armies of conquering 
kings. It appears from this inscription that when Candra- 
gupta II was advancing towards Western India ‘seeking 
to conquer the whole world’ he came accompanied by Saba 
nlso called Viraséna of the Kautsa-gétra, his Saciva who was 
engaged in arranging sandhi and vigraha.’ 

Numbers of astrologers, soothsayers, court-bards and 
Brihmanas accompanied the army. About their work the 
following lines are illuminating. 

‘ Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse 
spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable nature of 
the array of his army, his power to associate with gods and 
his omniscience, and they should at the same time frighten 
the enemy. The day before the battle the king should fast 
and lie down on his chariot with weapons. He should also 
make oblations into the fire pronouncing mantras of the 
Atharvaveda, and cause prayers to be offered for the good of 
the victors as well as of those who attain heaven by dying in 
the battlefield. He should also submit his person to 


Braihmans....’ 


' Text, pp. 367-68. Translation, p. 442, The story about Ambariga in the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata, which ia referred to as Itihasam puradtanam, thongh placed in the 
mouth of the dying Bhisma wae another typical narrative repeated by the Purohita ang 


his aasistants. (Chap, 93.) 
* Fleet, Gupta Inacriptions, pp. 35-36, 
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‘Seothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as 
the goal for the brave and heli for the timid; and also extol 
the caste, corporation, family, deeds, and character of his men. 
The followers of the Purohita should proclaim the auspicious 
aspects of the witchcraft performed. Spies, carpenters and 
astrologers sould also declare the success of their own 
operations and the failure of those of the enemy.’ ' 

Besides these the army eontained within ite folds 
physicians and a surgical department. We read in the 
Mahkbharata that when the army of Yudhisthira gradually 


moved towards the field of Kuruksetra the following amongst — 


others moved with the army : 


Sakaf{apanaveéasca yanayugyaiica sarvaégak, 
kosayantrayudhancaiva ye ca vaidyascikitsakah. 
Phalgu yacea balam kincit yaccapi kyéadurvalam, 
tat samhgrhya yayau raja ye capi paricarakah.* 


Again, when Bhigma fell down piereed by the deadly arrows 
of Arjuna ‘there came unto him some surgeons well trained 
{in their science) and skilled in plucking out arrows, with all 
beeoming appliances (of their profession)’ * Kautilya also 
provides for the attendance of the 

‘ Physieians with surgical instruments (sastra), machines, 
remodial oils, and cloth in their hands.’ * 

When we are told by the same authority that ‘ women 
with prepared food and beverage should stand behind’ the 
fighters, we are reminded of the Red Cross nurses of the 
modern times but we are rudely disillusioned when they 
‘utter encouraging words to fighting men.’ 


1 Arthaéastra, pp. 368-69. Trans., pp. 442-43. See Manu, VII, 89 and 94 

9 Udyogaparva, Ch. 151, V. 67-68. The werd ‘veéo’ is explained by Nilakantha as 
‘esio veiydjan@irayah patagrhans.’ So prostitates also accompanied the army. That 
prostitutes also accompanied Epic armies is clear from Mbh, udyoga, OXOVITI, 19. 

3 Bhtemaparva, Ch. 120, V. 55. 

* Text, p. 969. 
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I shall conclude this section by referring very briefly to 
the question of pay of the soldiers and the 
military officers. 

Writers on Indian polity never fail to point out the 
wisdom of regularly paying the soldiers and the dangers of 
acting otherwise. During the course of a learned discourse 
on Rajadharmanusisanam, Narada, in the Mahabharata, 
asks Yudhisthira the following significant and pointed 
questions : 

“Givest thou to thy troops in the appointed time their 
sanctioned rations and pay ? ‘Thou dost not oppress them by 
withholding these P Knowest thou that the misery caused 
by arrears of pay and irregularity in ths distribution of ration 
leadeth the troops to mutiny, and that is called by the 
learned to be one of the greatest of mischiefs?”' The 
chapter on Bhrtyabharaniyam in the Arthaéastra of 
Kautilya® clearly shows that in the period represented 
by the treatise, the officers were paid in oash, and 
only when wanting in money, ‘the king may give forest 
produce, cattle, or fields along with a small amount of money.’ 
Kautilya also insisted that ‘ the sons and wives of those who 
die on duty shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or deseased persons related to the deceased. servants 
shall also be shown favours. On ocvasions of funerals, 
sickness or child-birth the king shallb give presentations 
concerned therein.’ These rules were however applicable to 
all servants including military officers. 

The diseussion on the six different kinds of troops 
must have shown that the state had to regularly pay 
only its maula forces. The assistance of all others were 
requisitioned at the time of war only. That the mitrabala 
was not paid is clear from the commentary of Nilakantha who 


Pay. 


1 Sabha, V, 48-49. 
> Page 247 ff. 
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explains. the words Bhrltanapyabhrtamstatha’! as Bhrtan 
wetanabhaksukan, abhrtan maitrya samagatan. Amitrabala 
was also similarly not paid. Both these forces of course 
shared in the plunder and spoils of the war. The rank and 
file of the -Srenibala was probably also not paid. But we 
learn from the Kautiliya that the Srenimukhyas used to receive 
salaries from the state. treasury. Each of the mukhyas 
received as much as 8,000 panas per annum.? The Afavibala 
also probably did not receive any regular pay but shared in 
the plunder and spoils of the war. The Bhrtakas were of 
course hired on the occasion and the rate of payment must 
have varied according to the comparative excellence of the 
fighters recruited. The Arthaégastra tells us that the pay of a 
Silpavanta padata should be 500 panas per annum.’ This 
was probably the pay of the mauila soldiers who were all 
skilled and veteran fighters in the regular service of the 
state. The chapter entitled the Bhrityabharaniyam‘ in the 
Arthaéastra gives some more interesting facts about the 
amount of salary of army officials. The Senadpati was ‘one of 
the highest salaried officers and received 48,000 panas; the 
Kumara 12,000, the Mukhyas and the Adhyakgas of infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and of elephants 8,000 and 4,000 panas 
respectively. The Rathika (chariot driver) and the army 
physicians and surgeons, 2,000, the spies of the Sammsthah 
section 1,000 panas and the bodyguards 60 panas. The 
importance of the elephant in this period is shown by the fact 
that the elephant driver used to receive comparatively the 
high salary of 1,000 panas while a Bd or an artisan 
received only 120. 


1 Udyogaparva, Ch. 164, V. 8. 
2 Text, p, 247. 

> Text, p. 248. 

* Pp. 247 ff. 
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NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF INDIAN ARMIES. 


In the last chapter I have discussed in detail some of 
the important facts about the ‘Army’ in ancient India. In 
this chapter I intend to collect data for the illustration of the 
strength of Indian armies in the Hindu period. I shall at 
first set forth the facts as I collect them from the various 
sources reserving my comments for the conclusion, 

In the Vedic period, the tribal states were comparatively 
small in extent, and though there were almost continuous wars 
and conflicts amongst these tribes, we search in vain amongst 
the Vedic texts for any light on the numerical strength of 
their armies. It would have been extremely interesting, for 
example, if we could find out the number of the combatants 
that were engaged in the famous battle on the banks of the 
Parusni (Ravi) between the ten allied kings and Sudas, the 
gallant chief of the Trtsus. But, as I have said, the sources 
at our disposal are silent on this point. A search in the 
Epics however leads to more fruitful results. The Mahabharata 
which describes the great battle on the field of Kuruksetra 
supplies us with some information on the numerical strength 
of the armies that were assembled in the Kuru and Pajicala 
camps. The Aksauvhini, it appears from this epic, was regarded 
as ‘one complete army.’ According to Indian tradition 
it seems to have been composed of 21,870 chariots, an 
equal number of elephants, 65,610 cavalry and 109,350 
infantry. The more powerful of the Indian kings who 
assembled at Kuruksetra each came accompanied by one 
Akgauhint of soldiers. The following passage from the 
Mahabharata gives a graphic description of these kings. and 
the armies they brought with them. 

‘Then Yuyuihana, the great hero of the Satwata race, 
came to Yudhishthira with a large army of foot, and horse, 
and cars, and elephants. And his soldiers of great valour, 
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came from various lands, boré various weapons of war, and 
heroic in look, they beautified the Pandava army. And that 
army looked splendid by reason of battle axes, and missiles, 
and spears, and lances, and mallets and clubs, and staves, 
and cords, and stainless swords, and daggers and arrows 
of various kinds, all of the best temper. And the army, 
beautified by those weapons, resembling in colour the eloudy 
sky assumed an appearance like a mass of clouds with 
lightning flashes in its midst. And the army counted an 
Akehauhint of troops. And when absorbed in the troops 
of Yudhishthira, it entirely disappeared as doth a small river 
when it enters. the sea. And similarly, the powerful chief 
of the Chedis, Dhrishtaketu, accompanied by an Akehauhini, 
eame to the sons of Péndu of immeasurable strength. And 
the king of Magadha, Jayatsena of great strength, brought 
with him for Yudhishthira an 4kshauhins of troops. And 
similarly Paadya accompanied by troops of various kinds 
who dwelt on the coast land near the sea came to Yudhishthira 
the king of kings. And O king, when all these troops had 
assembled, his army, finely dressed and exceedingly strong, 
assumed an appearance pleasant to the eye. And the army 
of Drupada also was beautified by valiant soldiers who had 
come from various lands, and also by his mighty sons. And 
similarly Virata, the king of Matsyas, a leader of troops, 
accompanied by the king of the hilly regions, eame to Pandu’s 
sons. And for the high-souled sons of Pandu, there were thus 
assembled from various directions, seven Akshauhinis of troops, 
bristling with banners of various forms. And eager to fight 
with the Kurus, they gladdened the hearts of the Pandavas. 
And in the same way king Bhagadatta, gladdening the heart 
of Dhritarastra’s son, gave an Akshauhini of troops to him. 
And the unassailable mass of his troops, crowded with Chins 
and Kiratas, all looking like figures of gold, assumed a 
beauty like to that of a forest of Karnikara trees. And so 
the valiant Bhurisravas, and Salya, O som of Kuru, came 
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to Duryodhana with an Akshauhini of troops each. And 
Kritavarman, son of Haridika, accompanied by Bhojas, the 
Andhas, and the Kukuras, came to Duryodhana with an 
Akshauhint of troops. And the body of his troops com posed 
of those mighty soldiers, who wore on their persons garlands 
of many-coloured flowers, looked as graceful as a number 
of sportive elephants that have passed through a wood. 
And others led by Jayadratha, the dwellers of the land. of 
Sindhu-Sauvira, came in such force that the hills seemed to 
tremple under their tread. And their force, counting an 
Akshauhini, looked like a mass of clouds moved by the wind. 
And Sudakshina, the king of Kambojas, O ruler of men, 
accompanied by the Yavanas and Sakas, came to the Kuru 
chief with an Akshauhini of troops. And the body of his 
troops, that looked like a flight of locusts, meeting with the 
Kuru force, was absorbed and disappeared in it. And 
similarly came king Nila, the resident of the city of Mahish- 
mati, with mighty soldiers from the southern country, who 
carried weapons of a pretty make. And the two kings of 
Avanti, accompanied by 4 mighty force, brought Duryodhana 
each a separate Akshawhint of troops. And those tigers 
among men, the five royal brothers, the princes of Kekaya, 
hastened to Duryodhana with an Akshauhini of troops, and 
gladdened his heart. And from the illustrious kings of 
other quarters there came, © best of Bharata’s race, three large 
divisions of troops. And thus Duryodhana had a force which 
numbered eleven Aksawhkinis all eager to fight with the 
sons of Kunti and bristling with banners of various 
kinds......” * 

The following table illustrates the composition and 
the combined strength of the Kaurava and Pandava 


forces : 


1 Mahabharata, P. O. Bay’s Trans., Udyogaparva, Section XVIII; Vangavasi Ed, Ch. 19, 
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Numerical | Numerical 
Kaurava. strength in P&pdavas. Strength in 
Akgauhinis. Akgauhinis. 
I. Bhagadatta, king I. Yuyudhana, the 
of Pragjyotisa 1 great hero of the 


Satvata race .. lL 
II. Drstaketu, the 


II. Bhurigravas ... lL powerful chief 
of the Cedis Sas; Ok 
III. Salya, king of III. Jayatsena, king : 
Madra sie «alk of Magadha ... 1 
| IV. The hosts of the 
IV. Krtavarman son kings of Pandya, 
of Haridika ... 1 Pancala, Matsya, 
ete. ww. 4 


V. Jayadratha, king of 
Sindhu-Sauvira 1 

VI. Sudaksina, king 
of Kambojas 1 

VII. Two kings of 
Avanti wae 
VIII. Princes of Kekaya 1 
IX. Miscellaneous.’ 2 


FD 


Total 11 Total 7 
The total strength of the armies assembled on either side 


therefore was: 
Chariot. Elephant. Horse. Foot. 


Pandava -<+ 153,080 153,090 459,270 765,450 
Kurus we §=240,570 940,570 721,710 1,202,850 


In the following verses, the Ramayana gives us an idea 
of the numerical strength of the Vanara hosts of Rama that 


1 Ibid. There is apparently a confnsion here in the text. For we are told in verse 
26, that ° tisro’nyah’ or 3 Akgauhinis came from other sources. But in verse 27, the total 
ig given as eleven (evamekadaéavrttah). But three Akgauhinis under miscellaneous would 
make the total twelve. So I have ventured to correct the text and accepted two in the 


place of three, 
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were assembied at the capital of anges before he marched 
southwards to invest Lanka :— 


Etasminnantare caiva rajah samabhivarttata, | 
ugnativram sahasramsoschadayadgugane prabham. — 
Disah paryakulaécasan tanasa tena digitah, 

cacala ca mahi sarva sagatlavanakanana. 

Tato narendrasankaéaistikgnadamstraimahavalaih, — | 
krisna sanechadita bhimirasankhyeyaih plavangamath. 
Nimegintaramatrena tatastairhariyuthapaih, | 
kottgataparivarairvanarathariyuthapaih. — 
Niadeyaih pairvateyaiéca simudratéca mahabalaih, 
haribhirmeghanirhadairanyaigca vanavasibhth. 
Tarunddityavarndaigca §asigaurargca vanarath, 
padmakesaravarnatéca §vetairhemakrialayath. 
Kotisahasrairdagabhih griman parivrtastada, 

virah Satavalirnama vanarah pratyadréyata, 

Latah kavicanagailabhas-Taraya viryavan pita, 
anekairvahusahasraih kotibhih pratyadréyata, 
Tathiparena kotinam sahasrena samanvitah, 

piti Rumayah sampraptah Sugrivagvaéguro vibhuh. 
Padmakesarasankaéastarunadrkanibhananah, 
Vuddhimin vanaragresthah sarvavanarasattamah, 
Anekairvahusihasraivinarinim samanvitah, 

pita Hanumatah griman Keégari pratyadréyata, . 
Galingulamaharajo Gavaksgo bhimavikramah, 

vrtah kotisahasrena vanaranamadréyata, 7 
Rksinim bhimavegianim Dhumrak satrunivarhanah, - 
vrtah kotisahasrabhyam dvabhyam samabhivarttata, 
Mahiahalanibhatrghoraikh Panaso nama yithapah, 
ajagama mahaviryastisrbhih kotibhirvrtah. 
Nilanjanacayakaro Nilo namaiga yuthapah, 
adréyata mahakayah kotibhirdagabhirvptak. 

Tatah kancanagailabho Gavayo nama yuthapak, 
djagama mahaviryah kotibhih pancabhirvrtak. 
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'.. Dartmukhasca valavan yuthapo’bhyayayau tada, 


vrta kotisahasrena Sugrivanm samavasthitah. 
Maindagca Doiwidascobhiav-Aégviputrau mahavalau, 
kotikotisahasrena vanardnamadréyatam. 

Gajnéca halavan virastisrbhih kotibhirvrtah, 
rksarajo mahateja Jambavannama namatah. 
Kotibhirdasabhirvyaptah Sugrivasya vase sthitah, 
Rumano nama tejasvi vikrantairvanarairortah. 


‘Agato valavamsturnam Kotiéatasamavrtah, 


tatah kotisahasranam sahasrena gatena ca, 
Prethato 'nugatak prapto haribhir-Gandhamadanah, 
tatah padmasahasrena vrtah gankhasatena ca. 
Yuvarajo ’ngadah praptah pitustulyaparakramah, 
tatastaradyutis-Taro hartbhirbhimavikramath. 
Pancabhirharikotibhirdiratah paryadréyata, 
Indrajanuh kapirviro yuthapak pratyadréyat.. 
Ekadaésinam kotinamisvarastaisca samvriah, 
tato Ranbhastvanupraptastarunadityasannibhah. 
Ayutena vrtaéscaiva sahasrena gatena ca, 
tatto yuthapatirviro Durmukho nama vanarah. 
Pratyadréyata-Kotibhyam dvabhyam parivrto balt, 
Kailasasikharakaratrvanarairbhimavikramaih. 
Vrtah kotisahasrena Hanuman pratyadréyata, 
Nalascapi mahaviryah samvrto drumaviasibhih. 
Kotiéatena sampraptah sahasrena gatena ca, 
tato Darimukhah ériman kotibhirdagabhirvurtah. 
Samprapto *bhinadamstasya Sugrivasya mahatmanahk, 
Sarabhah Kumudo Vahnirvanaro Rambha eva ea. 
Ele canye ca vahavo vanai ah kama tpinah, 
durtya prthivim sarcvam paivatamsea vandni ea, 
Yuthapah samanuprapta yesam sankhya na vidyate, 
dgatdéca niris(asca prthivyadm sarvavdnarah. 
Aplavantah plavantagca garjantasca plavangamah, 
abhyavartanta Sugrtvam suryamabhragana iva. 

' 3" Kigkindhyakanda, Sarga, 39, Verses 8-40. 
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The following table will give an idea of the numerical 
strength of the armies that accompanied the various Vanara 
chieftains and assembled in the capital Of King Sugriva: 


| Name of chiefs. Numerical strength of the armies. | | 
Koti. Thousand. 
1. Satavali sas 1 10° 
2. sSusena (father of Tara) ... Anekavahue na 
sahasrath “ 
(Thousands 
of kotis) 
3.. Father of Ruma ae 1,000 
'4, Kesari (Father of 7 — 
Haniiman) _,.. (Thousands... ;: 
of kofis) - | 


5. Gavakea (Maharaja of 
Galangula country) ... 1,000 


6. Dhimra (Chief ofthe Rksas) ... 2,000 

7. Panasa ( Yuthapaiz) gies 3 _ 4 ie 
8. Nila ( Yathapati) te 10 se nae 
9. Gavaya ,, a - 15 : ae 


10. Darimukha (Yuthapati) ... .1,000 .. 
11. Mainda and Dvivida (sons : 


of ASvi) sean 1000 =... 
12. Gaja 3 ee 
18. Jambavat (king of the Rksas) 10 
14. Rumana ee ase 100 Sia 
15. Gandhamadana we 1,000 100 
16. Angada ( Yuvaraja) Padmasahasrena vrtah sankha 
: ; : §atena ca' 


* 1,000 padmas and 100 sankhas; one padma is equivalent to 1,000 billious. One 
billion is equal to ‘a million millions.’ According to some authorities one. padma is equal 
to 10,000,000,000,000, and one Sankha is equal to 10,C0,000,000. According to others a 
Sankha is equal to ‘a hundred billions. > In U.S. a billion is equal to a thousand millions. 
Consult Osford Concise Dictionary, Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, and 
Jnanendra Mohan Das, Bangala Bhasar Abhidhana. oe pe 
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‘Name of chiefs. | : Numerical strength of the armies. 
Koti. Thousand. 
17. Tara aay sas 5 
18. Indrajanu see ve 11 Se 
19. RKambha zat ae bi 11 (and one 
hundred) 
20. Diarmukha ( Yuthapati) is 2 
21. Hanitiiman Ses ... 1,000 a 
22. Nala ne .. 100 100 
23. Darimukha ids ve 10 
etc. 


The Jataka stories sometimes give us the numerical 
strength of Indian armies. A verse in the Vessantara Jataka: 
tells us that king Safijaya had an army of 60,000 warriors 
consisting of ‘ horses, chariots, elephants and soldiers.’ This 
army contained 14,090 elephants ‘ with trappings all of gold’ 
as many horse and as many chariots. The remainder, i.e., 
18,000 probably were foot soldiers and infantry.! The Maha- 
unmagga Jataka also refers to an army of 60,000 soldiers * while 
in another place we have a reference to an army consisting 
of 30 and 9 thousand warriors. * 

The -historians of Alexander have left us interesting 
information on this point. I give below a list of Indian tribes, 
kings and cities and the numerical strength of their armies. 


Name of tribes, kings, or cities. Numerical strength of the armies. 
1. Massaga (city, defended by) ‘ 38,000 infantry. 
2. Porus® dea ... (@) 80,000 Infantry, 300 
chariots and 85 elephants 
(Curtius). - 


(5) 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse 
1,600 chariots and 130 
elephants (Diodorus). 

1 Tr, Vol. VI, p. 298. 

® Ibid, pp. 223-24. 

> Ibid, p. 231. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, tts invasion by Alezander the Great, p. 194. 

8 Ibid, pp. 203-04; p. 274. 
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Name of tribes, kings, or cities. 


Agrammes' 


Sibi * 
Malli or Malloi® 


Sabracae ‘ = 


Agalassians ° 
Assakenoi 


Avdsouoites . 


Numerical strength of the armies. 
20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 
2,000 four-horsed chariots and 
3,000 or 4,000 elephants 
trained and equipped for 
war. (Curtius and Diodorus,) 
40,000 foot-soldiers. | 
90,000 foot-soldiers, 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war chariots. 
60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry. 
40,000 foot, and 3,000 horse. 
80,000 infantry and 20,000 
cavalry. 
‘Overran and subdued the whole 
of India with an army of 
600,000 men. (Plutarch.) 


Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador who visited the 
Maurya court sometime after the Seleukidan war, has left us 
an account of the various Indian races and has incidentally 
mentioned the numerical strength of their armies. The 
information gathered from this source is arranged in the follow- 
ing table: 


Name of the tribe, city, etc. 


Calingae 


Numerical strength of the armies. 


60,000 foot, 1,000 horsemen, and 
700 elephants. 


2. Molindae, Uberae and 50,000 foot, 4,000 cavalry and 


Moduboe. 


400 elephants. 


8. Andarae ..- 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 


1 Ibid, pp. 221-22, 281. 
$ Ibid, p. 232, 


and 1,000 elephants. 


* Ibid, p. 284, Acc. to Diodorus, 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse and 700 chariots, p. 287. 


* 1014, p. 252. 
5 Ibid, p, 285. 


* J.A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. XIX, 1923, p. 367. 
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Name of the tribe, city, etc. Numerical strength of the armies. 
4. Prasii _ ... (capital 600,000 foot, 36,000 cavalry, 
Palibothra) 9,000 elephants. 


5, Automela (city) .«. 150,000 foot, 1606 elephants and 
| 500 cavalry. 


6. Pandae ... 150,000 foot and 500 etephants. 
7. Gangaridae ... 60,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 700 
| elephants. 


The above facts cannot but be highly interesting to a 
student of Indian military science. The figures as we shall 
see, can also be of some use to the students of Indian Litera- 
ture. Now let us consider the data supplied by the Mahda- 
bharata. At the first glance the figures appear to be fictitious. 
But a closer study reveals that there is nothing inherently 
impossible in them and the figures at best are a bit exaggera- 
ted. We should bear in mind that the army of Dareius, the 
Achamaenian emperor, totalled a million men at Gaugamela, 
while coming nearer home and landing on solid historical facts 
we find Indian armies sometimes totalling more than 
3,000,000 combatants. Major T. W. Haig has shown that. 
the armies of the Vijaynagar kings even as late as. the 
16th century reached incredible figures. In 1399 Harihara. 
II attempted to conquer the Raichar Duab with an army 
of 30,000 horse and 900,000 foot while in 1521 Krishnaraya 
put into the field an army of 50,000 cavalry and 600,000 
infantry. In 1564 the army of Sadashivaraya is said to 
have ‘amounted to in all 100,000 horse and 3,000,000 foot, 
with 2,000 elephants and 1,000 guns.’! The reason why 
such huge number of combatants assembled at Kuruksetra 
appears to have been owing to the fact that the conflict 
though immediately brought about by the family feuds of 
the Kauravas, was really a conflict of the nations where 
the pent-up feelings of ages found their final solution by 


1 Haig, Historical Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 108, 122 and 129-30. 
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the argument of the sword. The janapadas were still 
tribal, where. nearly every able-bodied man,—Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya or Sidra was a soldier and unlike the 
later ages when kings or dynasties fought with their enemy 
kings or dynasties, tribes and nations fought with each other. 
This fact to some extent leads to the assemblage of larger 
forces of combatants. The last great war was a conflict 
of the nations and as a consequence the numerical strength 
of the allied and Germanic nations has passed all previous 
records. 

' Next we come to the data supplied by the Ramayana. 
There appears to be no doubt that the figures supplied by 
this epic is not only exaggerated but also highly fictitious. 
Armies continue to pour in the capital of Sugriva whose 
numerical strength is measured not by thousands or by tens 
of thousand or by KXofis, 1.e., hundreds of lacs (100,000) and. 
very often the Ramayanakara tells us, that the armies of 
individual Vanara chieftains amounted to 1,000 or even 2,000 
kotis. The climax is reached when Angada leads an army 
of ‘padmasahasrena vrtah sankha égatena ca,’ i.e, 1000X 
10,000,000,U00,000 (padma) +100 x 1,000,000,000 (sanxkha) com- 
batants. Surely there is a limit to credibility, more so when 
we remember that Angada was only one amongst more than 
two dozen other generals. This tendency towards exaggera- 
tion and fanciful poetical flights are regarded by many as 
evidence of the comparative lateness of the Ramayana. 

The figures supplied by the Jéafaka stories and the 
classical historians can be accepted as_ historical. One 
interesting point that strikes us in this connection is the 
gradual decrease in the number of cavalry and the enormous 
increase in the number of infantry in Indian armies. 
In the Vessaniara Jataka the number of the 4 sections 
of the Indian army was almost equal. The facts are 
supplied in the verse portion of the story and is therefore 
to be referred, most probably, to a period anterior to the 4th 
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century B.C. Already in the time of Alexander the propor- 
tion has reached 1 (cavalry) to 10 (infantry), while in the 
time of the Mauryas the proportion is sometimes so low as 
1 to 60. Another interesting fact is the gradual disap- 
pearance of the chariots from Indian armies. I have already 
drawn the attention of scholars on this point in my last 
chapter. It will be observed that while chariots in the time of 
Alexander still formed an important part of the Indian armies, 
in the time of the Mauryas, this unit probably began to dis- 
appear from the Indian armies and it is highly significant that 
the chariots, the brave car-fighters and their skilful sdvathis are 
altogether omitted by Megasthenes when he gives us the figures 
of the Indian armies. Surely the car-warrior had fallen on evil 
days. The elephants however retained a position of 
importance in the Indian armies till the dawn of Moslem 


conquests in India. 


Laghumanasam of Munjalae 
BY 
N. K. MasompeEr, M.A. 


The object of this Paper is to give a brief account of 
Laghumanasam of Muiijala, a Karana-Grantha. 

Authorship.—The Author of this small Treatise is Mufijala, 
the celebrated astronomer of the 9th Century Saka, who is 
' quoted by Bhaskaracharyya in connection with the Precession of 
Equinoxes. Bhaskaracharyya even accepts the rate of motion 
of the Equinoctial Points as given by Mufjala. Pd. Sudhakara 
Dvivedi also quotes a number of verses from some writings of 
Mufjala in Aryya metre about Precession and its rate. 
According to Mufijala, Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi says, Precession 
was nil at 434 Saka. 

Manuscripts.—The Calcutta University has been able to 
secure a very large number of Manuscripts of ‘“Laghumana- 
sam”’—7 from Mysore, 1 from Cochin, 2 from Trivandrum, 11 
from Madras, and 2 from Vizagapatam. These also include 
different and valuable commentaries, namely, by Prasastidhara, 
Yallaya, Suryyadeva Yajva and Parameswara, besides a Telugu 
Commentary. Of the 4 commentators, Suryyadeva and 
Parameswara are well-known as the Commentators of Aryya- 
bhatiyam. _Prasastidhaia seems to belong tothe 9th Century 
Saka (c. 880 Sika), while Yallaya is said to be the son of Sri- 
dharacharyya and pupil of Suryyadeva. (See Dr. Kern’s Edition 
of Aryyabhatiyam, Introduction, p. xi.) 

Subject.—As already mentioned, Laghuminasdm ig a 
Karana-Grantha and not a Siddhanta. It is composed in 


* Read before the Oriental Conference in January, 1922. 
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Anugtubh metre, and contains only 60 verses distributed as 
follows— 


(1) Madhyamadhikara 10 Verses. 
(2) Sphuta-gati-adhikara (i 
(3) Prakirnadbikara 4 yy 
(4) Triprasnadhikara os 
(5) Eclipse and conjunction 20 


(6) Miscellaneous—Drk-karma, 
Udaya, Asta, Srngonnati, 
Valana, etc. 10 Sig, 


60 99 


Of course in this Treatise the rules quot ed by Pandit Sudhakara 
Dvivedi are not found, as we would scarcely expect to find 
them in a book which is not a siddhanta. But many of the 
rules take into account the rate of Precession. 


The First Sloka is 

TAT fearay Sra acer Festa: | 

MEATS AHSIUTS TA SATMYATATTY Ne 
Here “anyat,” according to the Commentator, refers to another 
Treatise by Muiijala, presumably Brihunmdnasam, from which 
anumber of quotations seems to have been given by 
Prasastidhara as follows— 

MRAUNLAGaaMA Aatel Fifcareaears | 

wratfetagarat tfafterayia-feaan: 1 

GMAT TIAUVMM: Waa WATT: | 

away: aaa fearyatsnifaciefaen: u 

qriqaiaaia gniqatantaa: aera enfagqen: | 

— serfaafaatat area: TATU 
datferfafayan: WAT AAITaaa Tet: | 
HAAAAGTA THA SMA: HTUTATTT: w 
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CUTTTAT: TST, TUT ATTN | 
mere aafen cirenciayaeret Sz 
WATT SIA TA TTA ATA | 

ante raid ercfarfeeret a ewerferfer: Garey a 

Prasastidhara, in his opening lines, gives his reasons for com- 

menting on this Treatise, which very neatly summarises the 

success which the author of ZLaghumainasam has attained 
in his object as expressed in tho First Sloka. 

Uh VA TENT ATM TL WAR ANAT | 

aaqararaacae age fata waferac: os 

wear varatfed afteqe aia | 

VHSTAMUAAM A Aaaratea TYATA; ¥ | 

This is really a small Treatise, but of no mean importance on 

that account—the results can be obtained with very little 

labour, the results are very nearly correct, and all-embracing, 
and the calculations correspond to the apparent phenomena. 
Points of importance 

(a) Sine is considered positive in the first two and negative 
in the last two quadrants ; while the cosine is considered 
positive in the first and the fourth quadrants, and negative 
in the second and the third. 

(6) The mean position of the planets is found by practically 
‘every Indian Astronomer from the “Ahargana” from 4 
certain epoch, é.e., by using one co-ordinate only, but Mui- 
jala makes use of (1) the number of years elapsed and (2) a 
certain element called “Dyu-gana,” which is quite differ- 
ent from “Ahargana.” The results are obtained very 
easily in terms of these two co-ordinates. 

(c) The radius is taken as 8 degrees 8 minutes=488 minutes. 
The jya of one sign is 4 degrees 4 minutes. The jya of 
two signs is=7 degrees 7 minutes nearly. The jya of 
any other angle is found by proportion. The method is 
thus very rough, but the result is obtained quickly. 
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(d) Compare some of the following passages for brevity of 
ex pression— | 
Verses 11-12 


We: AM: Far AAA Wer: | 

WAY TAM, BST TATU UAT ATA NAA 

WH TS TAAINA aryaizt TATA | 

AARIANTA ATA, ATTA: we Iw 

Verse 16, 2nd Half 

ATATTeTHAY: Mie: Whale fercarc ww: 0 
Verse 20 

wafaaarteMeten yalotraat | 

Vea NGeIM EAN faarat way ti 

Verse 21 

aaairal fea Paterna URIS WAITAIIAA: | 


RAR ALANY Aaa Bla: o 
Verses 53-54 


earefaaagiefaasra: warfeafir | 
HUAN: AAlSA: WATEA: a 
ATMA CATHIAT: CALA: BUSA: | 
WEA AI ATS AT FAT: MSTHT: 
Verse 583 
quar qafefamat warnian Faas | 
In 30 karagis, we get 32 angulis of the moon, the 
formula being 
(aCT-—2) (e+)) agfar 
(e) Verse 60 runs thus— 
AAAS TEA WAG AAT HAA | 
WIAA SIM UIT: WAR™ZRATCT | 
( sfa qrarararafatfaaaran cm aA ) 
This seems to show that the Treatisv was written at a ripe 
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age, and the author can speak with confidence on the 
subjects dealt with. 

(f) Verse 14 gives the method of obtaining the equation of 
centre of the Sun and the Moon ; while verses 18-19 give 
a second equation for the Moon. This was noticed by Pd. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi. The object seems to be to get 
the calculated position of the Moon as nearly correspond- 
ing with the apparent position as possible. 

(g) ‘Throughout the whole Treatise we find an attempt at 
expressing every formula as generally as possible, so that 
the same formula might suffice to suit more than one 
case. In particular, I may mention that, with Mufyjala, 
‘“Kelipse” and “Conjunction” are not different things, but 
the same phenomenon in connection with different pairs 
of the celestial objects, and he formulates the rules 
accordingly. 

We had been in search of the Treatise in Ary& metre from 
which “Marichi” quotes the rules for Precession. Failing 
that we have obtained another treatise, a fuller account of 
which is now possible on account of the various MSS. obtained 
than that given by Pd. Sudhakara Dvivedi. It is expected that 
an English Edition of this Treatise will shortly be published by 
the University. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to 
Pd. Babua Misra, University Lecturer, for helping me with 
an explanation of many of the complicated passages. 
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On the Purvas ' 
eo | BY | 
~ —. C, Baccut, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 


§ 1. Introductory.—All who are interested in the study 
ef Jainism are well acquainted with the opinions of such 
pioneer workers as Barth, Weber and Lassen who maintained 
that Jainism was nothing but an offshoot of Buddhism. 
They went so far as to emphasise that valid inferences could 
not be drawn from the sacred books of the Jainas as these 
were reduced to writing as late as the 5th century A. D. The 
fruitful investigations of Jacobi, Bihler and Hoernle, later 
on, dispelled all such illusions and definitely established 
that Jainism was not only of independent growth but also 
that its founder was an elder contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha. Jacobi put forward definite proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the Jaina literature and relegated it to a date as 
early as the 8rd century B.C. Besides these he indicated that 
there were some earlier works—called the pirvas, which can 
be dated even prior to the avgas which represent the earlier 
portion of the existing Jaina canon. The object of the 
present paper is to see whether any clearer lights can be 
thrown on these piurvas. : 

§2. The traditional accounts are unanimous in main- 
taining that the pzrvas constituted an earlier literature and 
that they were fourteen in number. Regarding their loss 
the tradition gives us a long story and this may be summed 
up thus :—As soon as the eleven Angas were collected in 
the Council of Pataliputra, the Sangha felt the necessity of 
recovering the fourteen pirvas also. In order to recover 
them the Sangha sent two monks to Bhadrabahu who was away 
in Nepal, as he only was the master of the whole thing 
then. Bhadrabahu declined to come back to Pataliputra 


1 This paper was read before the Section of Religion of the Second Oriental Conference 
held in Calcutta in January, 1922. 
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as he had undertaken a twelve years’ vow and promised 
to teach the purvas after that period was over. The Sangha 
was not however satisfied and threatened him with “ excom- 
munication.” Bhadrabahu found no other alternative than 
to submit and agreed to teach the pirvase to a selected number 
of monks. Five hundred monks along with Sthulabhadra were 
sent but all of them except the latter fell off, being tired of 
the slowness of the progress. 

Sthulabhadra succeeded in mastering the first ten waneae 
at the end of a period of 12 years, when he was declared 
unworthy of being taught the remaining four as he had then 
indulged in showing miracle, to his sisters. Through the 
intervention of the whole Sangha, however, Bhadrabahu 
taught him the rest of the purvas on condition that he would 
not teach them to anybody else. Sthulabhadra in his turn, 
therefore, could not teach the last four pirvas to his two 
disciples Mahagiri and Suhastin. 

§ 3. The traditions eramined. Now the questions which 
suggest themselves are—(1) whether the 14 pirvae really 
existed and constituted an earlier canon, as the traditions 
would unanimously have us believe, and (2) had they 
existed what it is that ultimately led to their disappearance. 
Is there anything historical in this traditional account of their 
loss or is it merely a fiction contrived to supply justification 
for the negligence on the part of Sthulabhadra through which 
the last four purvas fell into disuetude. 

The real existence of the pirvas at one time can in no 
way be questioned as we still meet with a detailed list of 
their contents both in the 4th anga, the Samavayanga and 
the Nandisitra. Their names as enumerated are—(1) 
Utpaidapiirva, (2) Agrayaniyapurva, (8) Viryapravadapurva, 
(4) Astinastipravaidapurva, (5) Jianapravadapurva, (6) Satya- 
pravadapirva, (7). Atmapravadapirea, (8) Karmapravadapirea, 
(9) Pratyakhyanapravadapurva, (10) Vidyanupravadapirea, (11) 
Kalyanapirva, (12) Pranavayapurva, (13) Kriyaviéilapirva, 
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(14) Lokavindusarapirva. Further, it is stated that each 
of the pirvas consisted of chapters technically known as 
vastus or topics. From the short description of the subject- 
matter under each head they appear to have heen discourses 
on various topics, both philosophical and _ ethical, of an 
elementary character. 

This account of the purvas cannot however be considered 
as a fraud for supplying the Jain doctrines with an older 
authority as no Jaina tradition claims to maintain that angas 
were derived from them. Rather in opposition they are 
known to have been co-existent with the purvas from the time 
of the first Tirtharnkara. “As a fraud,” therefore, as Jacobi 
rightly points out, “the tradition about the purvas would 
be unintelligible but accepted as truth it well falls in with 
our views about the development of the Jain literature.” 

The next question to be considered is whether these purvas 
constituted an earlier canon and if so what is their position 
relative to the angas. That they formed an earlier canon 
appears to be extremely probable for reasons not far to seek. 
These are— : 

(1) The very title parva which means “ear-ter’’ points 
to this. It is besides confirmed by an independent tradition 
which records that Mahavira first recited to his ganadharas 
the contents of the purvagatasutras (piirvas) whereupon the 
ganadharas in their turn brought the contents of these into 
the form of angas, acharas, etc. 

(2) The Bhagavati-Sitra records that among the disciples 
of Makkhali Godsala, the Ajivika leader, there were six who 
were called the Dis&caras. They created an Ajivika canon 
consisting of eight mahanimittas and two maggas. It is 
furthermore stated that “this literature sprang out of the 
extracts made by the Disacaras according to their own ideas 
from the purvas and that Gosila derived the six characteristic 
features of the organic world therefrom.” ‘That these pirvas 
are the same as those under consideration, there can be no 
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doubt. One of the earliest inscriptions of Sravana Belgola 


tells us that Bhadrabahusvamin possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the astanga-mahanimittas. Attention has already 


been drawn to the tradition that this Bhadrabahusvamin . 


was the last Ganadhara who possessed a thorough knowledge 
of the fourteen purvas. There can be no wonder, therefore, 
if those eight mahanimittas were extracts from the fourteen 
pirvas of the Jainas. Dr. B. M. Barua in his monograph 
on the Ajivika conclusively shows that Makkhali Gosala, 
the founder of Ajivikism was an elder contemporary of 
Mahavira and the latter passed six years of his earlier 
religious career with him. It is quite clear therefore that 
those works, viz., the purvas, the extracts of which were 
accepted by Makkhali Gosadla as forming the Ajivika 
canon, cannot but be very ancient. 

(3) We must, furthermore, take into consideration as 


Dr. Leumann points out, that the old accounts on the rise 
of the Jaina schisms clearly mention only the pérvvs and. 


not the angas. This is quite a remarkable fact and unmis- 


takably shows the precedence of these purvas over the 


angas. 

The tradition therefore appears to be substantially correct 
in relegating these pirvas to an earlier date. But the 
inclusion of these purvas in the twelfth Anga called the 
Dristivada led Weber to disbelieve in their antiquity. 
We have however tried to show elsewhere that the purvag 
came to be associated with the twelfth anga later on. This 
association can in no way help us in assigning to. the purvas 
a late origin. 

§ 4. The causes of their disappearance. All the tradi- 
tions agree in saying that the fourteen pérvas which Mahavira 
is said to have transmitted to all his disciples were preserved 
intact for six generations longer after Sudharman and Jambu- 
svamin who succeeded to the patriarchate one after another 
after the master’s demise. We are therefore to understand 
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that none of these fourteen purvas were lost during the terms 
of the next six patriarchs and all had existed till the time 
of Prabhava Sayyambhava, Yasobhadra, Sambhutivijaya, 
Bhadrabahu and Sthulabhadra. They are always called 
cauddasa-puvvi or caturdasapurvadharin. With Sthula- 
bhadra, however, as already pointed out, the knowledge of 
the 4 last purvas (11—14) completely ceased. The next 
| seven patriarchs are known as dasapuvvi, i.e., 
atin iedaaicce those who possessed the knowledge of ten 
eed Venavinin 2 © purcvas only. Vajrasvamin was the last of 
the dasapurvis. From his time onwards the 
knowledge of the pwrvas decreased gradually. In the Anuyo- 
gadvaratatva and also in the Bhagavati we find mention 
also of navapurvi. By a similar process the remain- 
ing purvas were gradually lost and in the time of Devardhi- 
ganin in 980A. V. (5th century A. D.), only one pirva is 
said to have remained which also was lost within a few years 
more. In other words, the loss of all the fourteen ptrvas 
was complete by 100 A. D., z. e., towards the last quarter of 
the 5th century A. D. 

The most significant point regarding the loss of the 
purvas appear to be this that the knowledge of them began 
to decrease from the time of Sthulabhadra onwards. The 
decay of these pfirvas therefore seems to bave been coeval 
with the collection and systematization of the eleven angas 
which took place through the intervention of Sthulabhadra 
in the Council of Pataliputra. This was surely not an accident 
and signifies, in the opinion of Jacobi, the suppression of 
an earlier canon by a new one. Now what it is that necessi- 
tated the abolition of this old canon and the construction of 
a@ new one. The purvas appear to Jacobi to have dealt 
chiefly with the drig{zs or the philosophical opinions of 
the Jains and other sects. ‘It may be thence inferred,” says he, 
“that the purvas related controversies held between Mahavira 
and rival teachers. The title pravada which is added to the 
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name of each purva seems to affirm this view. Mahavira 
again was a reformer and as such it is very likely that he 
should vigorously have combated the opinions of his opponents 
and defended those he had accepted or improved. Now if 
the discourses of Mahavira were chiefly controversies they 
must have lost their interest when the opponents of Mahavira 
had died and the sects headed by them became extinct. 
The want of a canon suiting the condition of the community 
must have made itself felt and it led to the composition of a 
new canon and the neglect of the old one.” 

But there are facts which lead us to believe otherwise. 
We have indicated before that the term Dristivada came to 
be connected with the purvas afterwards and as such it can- 
not give us any clue to the nature of the contents of the 
purvas. Then again the word pravada which in Jacobi’s opinion 
affirms his view that the piirvas contained controversies held 
by Mahavira with his opponents does not occur with the 
names of all the piirvas but of eight only (Nos. 3-10). The 
word again appear to convey the simple sense of “discourse.” 
Besides the short description of the contents of each piurva 
does not help us with any indication as to whether there was 
anything controversial in it. On the loss of the fourteen 
purvas, therefore, we can still speak a word or two. | 

The tradition that they were completely lost by the 
10th century after Mahavira is not to be taken we think in its 
literal sense. The correct interpretation appears to be that 
they lost their independent entity by that time. In the 
process of systematisation and supplementation which took 
place in the history of the Jaina canonical literature after 
the purvas were gradually assimilated and by the 10th century 
of the Vira this assimilation was complete. The following 
facts confirm this view— 

(1) One of the traditions noticed by Weber, maintains 
that Mahavira first recited to his ganadharas the contents of 
the purvas whereupon they in their turn brought the contents 
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of these into the form of the angas, dcharas, etc. This goes 
to prove that the contents of the pirvas were not lost for 
ever but were incorporated into the present canonical 
literature. 

(2) The second piurva, viz., the agriyaniya, we are 
told, expounded the chief things in or. the essence of the 
eleven angus. This, therefore, indirectly supports the above 
tradition. The contents of all the eleven angas probably 
existed in a crude form in the purvas out of which they 
developed later on. 

(8) Bhadrabahu, who was the last to know all the purvas 
perfectly is said to have based his Kalpasiitra on the ninth 
purva, t.e., Pratyakhyanapravada. Another tradition goes 
a step further and states that the present Kalpasiitra was not 
merely based on the said piirva but formed the 8th chapter 
of it. ) 

From all these it appears that the pirvas were not 
completely lost as has been believed hitherto but were 
gradually assimilated to the present canonical literature of 
the Jainas in course of its development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Considerable materials, regarding the social, political and 
religious history of Bengal lie strewn over the pages of old Bengali 
literature. The administrative history of Bengal during the 
Mahomedan rule as also of the period immediately preceding it, 
gleaned from the accounts of the Mahomedan historians and copper- 
plate inscriptions, does not give us sufficient information about the 
social life of Bengal. The accounts to be found in these records 
are, moreover, often full of high-flown panegyrics, bestowed lavishly 
by the writers on their patrons, the Rajas, whose cause they 
avowedly espoused. The court-parasites have oftentimes given 
accounts of things which may, at best, be taken as half-truths, and 
unfortunately the historian of Indian life and culture has, at the 
present day, to depend mainly on these materials, which are quite 
inadequate for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular literature, the reader is carried through a 
jungle of legends, mythical stories and crude rustic fiction which 
are apparently far from being reliable materials for history. 

But a closer observation reveals that this literature of legends 
and imaginary stories often bears the throbbings of life, and in this 
erude performance one can feel the pulse of the people,—their ideas 
and inspirations, their manners and customs, sometimes with a 
greater accuracy than in the state-records or inscriptions. Underly- 
ing these legends there is life with all its lights and shades. In 
these accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
materials which, supplemented by official records, the great value 
of which cannot be ignored, will enable him to reconstruct the social 
and political history of the country on the solid basis of a true 
scholarly research. 

In the works like the Dharmamangal, the Chandimangal, the Ma- 
nasamangal, the Sunya Puran, the Gorakshavijay, the Sivayanas and 
the Mymensingh Ballads,—the poets sometimes derive the subjects of 
their treatment from actual facts, and though much of their accounts 
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may be found tinged with poetic colourings, there cannot 
be any interested advocacy for a political cause, clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far better 
glimpses into the social and political epochs of the English people 
than the voluminous accounts on the subject, left by the historians. 

‘This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular poems 
also. The difficulty that confronts us in the field is the task of 
separating facts from fiction. All that is wanted, therefore, is a 
historian’s critical judgment capable of distinguishing truth from 
fiction and of arriving at a scientific conclusion. 

It is not possible, in many cases, to assign exact dates for want 
of materials, as also for the remoteness of the period to which the 
incidents relate. 

But time may come when all available materials might be 
arranged in a chronological order; but it would now be quite premature 
to make any attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now be generally considered in two main divisions, 
namely, Pre-Mahomedan and Mahomedan. The poets, though most of 
them belonged to the latter period, sometimes left accounts of facts 
which may be distinctly traced to the Hindu Epoch. The works 
treated of, in the following pages, roughly cover a few centuries— 
possibly those between the |Uth and the 16th centuries. Of this period 
the last two centuries were most prolific in producing a large mass of 
literary matertals. 

In dealing with the social and other problems of Bengali life, 
materials for which have been mainly gathered from old Bengah 
literature, attempt has been made to follow the above principle in 
respect of chronology. 

The subject matter has been divided into several chapters, as 


shown below: 


(1) Manners and Customs. (8) War-Musie. 

(2) Ship-Building and Commerce. (9) Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
(3) Costumes, (J0) Architecture. 

(4) Ornaments. (11) Religion. 

(5) Culinary Art. (12) Education. 

(6) Pastimes. (13) Castes and Professions. 
(7) Warfare. (14) Agriculture. 


(15) Economie Condition. 
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Each of the subjects mentioned here tells something new and 
as such, requires careful study. These items are but a few of the 
many, each of which in view of the special importance attaching to 
it, deserves elaborate treatment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country during the 
period under review were most peculiar, disclosing an admixture of 
foreion elements in them. Examples are not rare to show the 
prevalence of many non-Hindu= manners and customs in the 
country in bygone ages. Thus, when a daughter wac given in 
marriage to a young man, her sister or sisters were also given 
to him as dowry together with a number of maid-servants. This 
we find in the case of Adun& and Paduna, the two daughters of a 
certain Raja, in the Manik Chandra Ra&jar Gan, evidently 
composed before the Mahomedan domination. Another custom, 
namely, that of trial by ordeal, was peculiar, and may be supposed 
to be an outcome of Buddhistie influences, though parallel cases may 
be found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. This custom 
had a striking similarity with a similar practice prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the Norman 
conquest. The Maynémati songs, the Chandikavyas, the Dharma- 
mangal poems and the Manasimangal poems are full of these 
examples of trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) from a 
husband, going abroad for a long period on trade purposes, by his wife 
under certain circumstances, was most peculiar. This was done to 
save the wife giving birth to a child during the absence of her husband 
generally a merchant) from calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Chandikavya story, is said to have executed such a document in favour 
of his wife and we have reason to believe that it was held perfectly 
legal in the Law—Courts in those days. This throws a flood 
of light on ancient ways of life and points to an age when a wife: 
was not under the complete subjugation of her husband, as in later 
days. The spirit of free love, free movements, and self-culture among 
women, as found in the recently discovered Mymensingh ballads, speak 
of an age quite different from the one that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving them names 
show that they were once not regarded as untouchables. In the 
Maynamati songs we learn that Raja Govindachandra kept trained 
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dogs, named them and made necessary arrangements for their com- 
fort. The songs, composed before the advent of the Mahomedans 
into this country, refer to a period, when society was not influenced 
by orthodox Hinduism of later days. 

That the merchants in the past enjoyed a status equal to that 
of the king is sufficiently illustrated in the Manas&imangal poems 
and the Chandikavyas. Why and how they came to lose this exalted 
position require careful investigation. Bansida&s, the celebrated 
poet of Manasémangal, who flourished in the 16th century, made 
mention of passports being used by the merchants, duly signed 
and sealed by the King. 

Bengal was once famous for her efficiency in the art of ship- 
building and her commercial activities established for her a high 
reputation worthy to be remembered. Besides, such foreign works 
as ‘The Mahawanso’ of Ceylon, wherein mention has been made of 
stupendous Bengali ships in which Prince Bijay and his compa- 
nions arrived in Ceylon in the 6th century B.C., and otber works of 
authority on Bengal’s maritime activity similarly furnish authentic 
accounts of the subject, hitherto neglected by our countrymen. In 
the Manasamangal poems and the Chandikavyas we find animated 
descriptions of the commercial and maritime activities of the Bengali 
people during the Pre-Mahomedan period although the poets 
dealing with those subjects belonged to a subsequent age. These 
accounts refer toa period when Bengal enjoyed political independ- 
ence and when her merchants crossed the seas on commercial 
enterprises unfettered by the trammels of social rules. The ships 
visited distant countries, such as Ceylon, Guzrat and Java and 
the old Bengali literature described incidentally the routes, the 
islands and their inhabitants, and various other things in 
connection with their voyages. The description, though otherwise 
exaggerated due to poetic excesses, ie amazingly accurate in 
respect of the route taken by the vessels. With all these poetic 
extravagance and absurdities the mention of huge crabs and 
lobsters in the Madras waters, by the poets, 1s found to be true even 
to this day. 

The mention of the Portuguese Pirate-ships (Armadas) and 
the once-imortant ports of Tamluk and Chicacole (Madras Presi- 
dency), which we come across so often in the pages of our old 
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literature, is a matter of common knowledge. The Bengali ships 
are stated as having doubled Cape Comorin and reached Patan or 
Somnathpatan in Guzrat. The hugeness of ships and the pictur- 
esque shape of the prows representing various animals according to 
the traditional u:ode of ship-building (as mentioned in Juktikalpa- 
taru) are interesting indeed. The poets seem to have described facts, 
though not entirely free from poetic flourishes. The rites and 
beliefs in connection with sea-voyage and sea-going vessels curiously 
resemble those prevalent in the days of Greek civilization, in 
Europe. 

The crew of a ship consisted of carpenters, pilots, and naval 
forces. There was a day when carpenters filled the places of 
modern Engineers both in the East and the West, when these ships 
were principally made of wood and plied with the help of sails and 
oars. 

The overseas trade, once carried on by the people of Bengal, was 
really extensive and the merchandise in which they generally dealt 
consisted mainly of agricultural products which formed the chief 
resources of the country. Among other items of export, glass 
deserves special mention. —_ 

The fact that Bengal once used to manufacture glass can be 
substantiated by reference to the pages of the old Bengali literature 
as also to the statement made in the Periplus. 

The grains, earthen and wooden wares, and cloths (specially of very 
fine textures) were exported in exchange for spices, horses, and others. 
Spices were perhaps brought from the East Indies. 

Now, so far as costume is concerned, there has not been any 
considerable change. The dress worn by the people of this country 
in ages long gone by, was very much the same as it Is in the present 
day. Inspite of this fact it is not very difficult to mark some pecu- 
liarities which were current in the Hindu period and were even in 
existence during a considerable part of the Mahomedan rule. We 
have it, on the authority of the Manasamanzal by Bansidas, a 
book written in the 16th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their upcountry brethren do 
it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule the warriors perhaps 
wore armour, indications of which may be found in the Dharma- 


mangal poems. No doubt the practice lingered, to some extent, 
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even during the Mahomedan period. Wearing of velvet shoes by 
the warriors and the silver shoes by the rich as described by the 
poets of the Dharma songs and the Manasémangal poems deserves 
our notice, Inthe days of old Hindu rule the fashion was perhaps 
to wear chaddar, save and except on special occasions. The more 
general practice of wearing shirts and coats seems to have come 
into existence with the advent of Mahomedans in this country. 

In the Manasamangal poems we find the use of turban (Pagri) 
confined only to the well-to-do section of the community. 

It is in the costume of ladies that we mark a more remarkable 
change. They used sicis of fine fabric which are now no longer 
in use. Among these may be mentioned Meghnal, Meghdumbur, 
Gangajali and other sais. The ladies wore an underwear 
resembling the petticoat of the present day and a kind of belt known 
as the Nibibandha.! We find the underwear mentioned in the 
Gobindalilamrita of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of 
aristocratic families wore Ghagra (gowns), Odnad (scarfs) and 
Kanchuli (corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
Kanchuli (corset) had the antiquity of the days of the Vedic 
culture. Among the toilet requisites Dhup (incense) was invariably 
used to scent the hair. Amloki or myrobalan was generally used in 
place of soap, though the use of the latter was not wholly unknown 
as we find in the Kamasiastra of Batsyaéyana the mention of Phenaka 
(a kind of soap). The art of decorating the face with paints was 
practised with great care. It was known as Patra-Rachana (/t¢. 
leaf-painting) and somewhat commonly described as Alaska and 
Tilaka. 

The Tilaka marks had a great utility in indicating the caste, to 
which a particular man belonged. 

Some Changes are noticeable in respect of ornaments. Such 
ornaments as Keyur, Angada and Valaya of various types have 
come down to us from a remote past and we find mention of 
them in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Many of these 
ornaments were worn by both the sexes from the forgotten past 
down to a considerable part of the Mahomedan period. Of the very 
old ornaments Sateswari Har and Hiramangal Kai (for the ears) 


1 The belt used by men was known as the Patuké. 
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attract our attention. Magarkba’u and Mallatodar are some of the 
old items of ornaments. Of these Mallatodar was perhaps introduced 
In the country during the days of the Mahomedan rule. The name 
seems to suggest that the ornament might have derived the name 
from Todarmal the great finance minister of Akbar who stayed in 
Bengal for a short period. The Mallas or wrestlers favoured this 
ornament which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit 
the feats of arms. ‘Kha'u’ and Tad, a kind of armlet, once consti- 
tuted articles of gift for presentation purposes. Beshar was another 
kind of old ornament used to adorn the nose, being still worn in some 
parts of our country. 

Some of these ornaments are still favoured by women in the 
countryside, though the vlamour of modern civilization has com- 
pletely revolutionised the ancient forms and usages in the bigger 
centres of metropolitan life. Jadunandan Das, in his Bengali version 
of Krisnadés Kaviradja’s Sanskrit work Gobindalilamrita, gives an 
account of the old ornaments and ladies’ costumes, while describing 
the toilet of Radha. 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the hands 
of the Bengali women from time immemorial. Knowledge of the 
details of cooking was considered essential for women in general and 
efficiency in this art was looked upon as an attainment even by ladies 
of high rank in our society. Our poets often took pride in 
depicting female characters, possessing, among other finer qualities, 
a knowledze of this special art. Thus Khullan3, Sanak&é and a 
host of other ladies whom we find to have excelled in this art remind 
us of the typical Greek community of Homeric days. 

The Hindus alwavs refrained from taking meals cooked by 
strangers in support of which hard-and-fast rules were framed to suit 
their own interpretation of ‘ chara’ or purity. 

A newly married wife was required to cook dainties and serve 
them with ber own hands to the kinsmen and relatives, assembled to 
partake of the nuptial feast. 

Great stress was always laid upon the selection of the various 
ite ms of food from considerations of health, and elaborate rules were 
framed accordingly. 

The very old sayings of Dik and Khana show the particular 
attention paid to the selection of food. Even to-day Bengali 
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almanacs show to what excesses restrictions in matters of food were 
carried. Although, to a casual observer, these rules may appear 
absurd and meaningless, they are doubtless based on solid hygienic 
principle. | 

More attention was given to the preparations of sweets, vege- 
tables and fish curries than that of meat. Special preparations of 
sweets, called Alfa and Indramitha are now completely forgotten in 
our country though they are so often spoken of by old Bengah 
poets. Sit&émisrI and Olalandu also are becoming forgotten. 

Among vegetable dishes Dugdhakusumbha was once very 
famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat curries are still 
prepared in the country. 

_ It seems that before the advent of the Mahomedans in India 
the people used toenjoy a free life unfettered by the trammels of 
increasingly numerous social and religious institutions. The women 
took part in physical exercises both indoor and outdoor. This 
may seem strange now-a-days but nevertheless it was a fact based 
on literary and historical evidence. Examples of women possessing 
physical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old Bengali 
works such as the Dharmamangal poems. ‘The Amazonian princess 
Mallika of our folk literature is an example on this point. The 
young always took great interest in physical culture. And demon- 
stration of physical feats were often held and enjoyed by the people 
very much in the same way as the boxing tournaments in Western 
countries. 

The wrestling of Prince Lausen with his wicked adversary shows 
the modes generally adopted in a contest, In the Maynamati songs, 
Mymensingh ballads and the Manasémangal poems, we learn that 
hawking or falconry and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite 
pastimes in the days long gone by. Another game once very popular 
was the celebrated ‘geru’ play. In a pada of Chandidés we come 
across the following: ‘ $t4q cHt#al area vaca AACA craly ala.’ This 
geru or ball-playing still obtains in some parts of West-Bengal. But 
the more popular among the outdoor games was the aristocratic 
‘Chaugan’ corresponding to polo, which was current during the 


2 See the Dharmamangal Poems, the Mayn&mati Songs, and the stories of 
Pushpam4lé and Mallika. 
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Mahomedan rule. The game was a favourite one with the Emperor 
Akbar. The word ‘Chaugan’ is Persian, signifying play witha 
ball and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. Britt.) 
and is known to have originated in Kashmir from which it travelled 
to different countries including Persia, Tibet, Manipur and Bengal, 
Bengal being directly indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this 
country. The description of Chaugav play in Aldol’s Padmavat is 
interesting. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost 
many of her indigenous games especially the outdoor ones and the 
ladies gradually ceased to take any interest in them. 

Of the indoor games dice and chess found favour in the days of 
old as they do now. Even the women joined in these games. In 
the Maynamati songs we learn of a peculiar game known as Duapati 
which might be the same as or similar to chess. 

The description of warfare, as given by our poets, refers to the 
Hindu period; but the accounts were written in the Mahomedan 
period and as such, could not be altogether free from Mahomedan 
influences. The twelve sub-lords attending a king was a time-honour- 
ed custom! The description of weapons too points to the same 
conelusion. The mushals, mudgars, shels, sools, etc., were as old as 
the days of the Ramayana and the Mahébhdrata. An_ elaborate 
description of these weapons and their use may be found in the 
Dhanurveda, Arthasdstra, Nitipraka’siké and some other works 
dealing with the subject.2 Some of these weapons resemble 
a boomerang of Australia and a cross-bow of mediaeval Lurope. 
The mention of swords therein leads us to suppose that Bengal 
might have manufactured the weapon. ‘The chariots, the elephants, 
the cavalry and the infantry were known as the four arms. - here 
was no caste-distinction among soldiers who were recruited from all 
sections of the community. Even foreigners were employed, of 
whom Telugus (the Madrasis) were prominent. 

As for war-music it may be said with certainty that many of 
the old instruments are still used. Among these the varieties of drums 


1 See the Dharmamangal Poems of Ramchandra Banerjee. 


2 See Gustuv Opperts’ ‘The Weapons, Army Organisations, and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus’ and Ramdas Sen’s ‘ Bharat-Rahasya.’ 
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and pipes attract our attention. The horn is no longer to be 
found although it was extensively used. 

After the conquest of Benga] by the Mahomedans, the two 
communities, e.g., the Hindus and the Muslims lived together on 
cordial terms and the vexed question of Hindu-Moslem unity did not 
arise at all. Although the Mahomedan rulers at first grew unpopular 
with their Hindu subjects because of their foreign origin and 
iconoclastic activities, the situation changed as soon as the religious 
zeal abated with the march of time and the rulers began to direct 
their attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will existed in 
individual cases as it exists everywhere. But it was caused rather 
by personal jealousies than by any communal dissensions. When an 
autocrat abused his powers—be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan—ill- 
feelings are, as a matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not 
require any serious communal difference to aggravate it. 

No wonder therefore, that the two communities sometimes fell out 
under similar circumstances. Among other works, the Mymensingh 
Ballads and the Manasdmangal poems contain descriptions of racial 
animosities being provoked by similar causes. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside world for 
the excellence of her architectural work. According to the verdict of 
Western experts Bengal could not develop her architecture to any 
great extent on account of certain natural causes, for example, want of 
stone quarries and general unsuitability of the soil for solid stone- 
buildings. Among the supporters of this theory, Mr. Fergusson’s 
views deserve special mention. Although this theory seems to be to 
some extent correct, it 1s nevertheless open to contention. Our old 
literature throws a side light on our past architecture the yrandeur 
of which seems to be a wonder to us. No doubt, the poets are apt 
to exaggerate but what they said are generally true. In the 
Chandikavya of Dwija Kamala Lochan and in many other 
works we find excellent descriptions of stone-buildings inlaid with 
gems of various colours. 

The peculiarities of temple-construction, with jars fixed above 
the spires, were indeed remarkable. ‘The extensive use of glass too 
is worthy of notice. The peculiarities of the building of cities and the 
construction of fortress had been mentioned in detail by various poets 
among whom we may specially mention the poet Bharatchandra, the 
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great contemporary and court-poet of Raja Krishnachandra, who 
flourished in the first half of the 18th century. The Mahomedan 
architecture developed in no small degree in Bengal—which belonged 
to the Gaucian. Distinct traces of this type of architecture in the 
works of Bharatchandra and many others bearing Mahomedan stamp, 
are noticeable. The architectural ruins of Gaud, once the capital of the 
Mahomedans, draw the admiration of the world and Fergusson had 
incidentally to admit the abundance of stone-buildings in this 
province. 

But the greatest credit of Bengal lies, according to this authority, 
in the introduction of curvilinear roofing in her buildings. Bengal is 
said to have taught the world the method of building this kind of roofs. 
With bamboo and thatch the Bengalees used to build curvilinear 
roofs in the past though these are now growing gradually 
scarce. 

Even in stone and brick-built houses, these roofings were used. 
In old Gaud, ruins of such houses may still be seen. Another 
peculiarity in the building of houses was quite unique. It was the use 
of twelve doors inaroom, known as Baraduari Ghar. In Gaud there 
still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the recently 
discovered Mymensingh ballads, Baraduari ghar has been mentioned 
in more than one place. Among other peculiar constructions the steel- 
house for Lakshindra in the Manasdmangal poems, the ‘ Tangighar’ 
rooms built ina lake asis found in the Chandikavya and Gorakshavijay 
and the underground prison-houses deserve special mention. The 
peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified castle, the concentric 
circles of wards around a city, the Chowkbazar, and the Kotowali (the 
police station) were perhaps partly Mahomedan in origin. But the 
system of allotting different parts of a city to different castes and 
professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus and we read 
about them in old Sanskrit literature on architecture and town- 
planning. 

So far as religion is concerned, the country showed a marked 
tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule towards transition 
from Buddhism to the present-day Hinduism. If we trace the course 
of religion from the 10th down to the 11th century we see the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism holding the people in its sway. 
Although various other cults,—the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
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many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted that most 
of them had an element of Buddhism in them. Such was really the 
influence of Buddhism in those days, that the Dharma cult which 
possessed an extensive literature of its own comprising among others, 
the Sunya Puran, the Dharma-manzal poems and the Mayr&mati songs, 
is supposed by many as being an _ offshoot of Buddhism. The 
quarrels between the rival cults, e¢g., between the Sun and the 
Dharma cults, fill up some forgotten pages of our history. The 
Sun-cult is still traceable in the tenets of Grahicharyyas and the 
Bratakathas (vzz., of Itural). Although some jealons Hindu Rajas of 
the Sen dynasty did much to revive the Pauranik Hinduism as it 
exists to-day, Buddhism was still there in some form or other among 
the masses. Inspite of the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy 
of moral sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses. The Bratakathds and the Rupakatha of Malanchamala bear 
evidence of this fact. With the advent of the Mahomedans 
Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold upon the people, and out of 
its ruins grew up the present form of Hinduism, revived and 
remodelled by the zealous Brahmin reformers who particularly 
emphasised upon the observance of purity in gocial practices, or Achara, 
as it was called. evidently with a view to counteracting the evils. 
arising out of contact with alien people, people professing a differerit 
religion. Perhaps it was Vaisnavism that sounded the death-knell 
of Buddhism in this country having assimilated some of its best 
features. 

Though Buddhism gradually declined in this country we cannot 
forget its great merits. The theory of cosmogony, it is to be 
observed, as expounded in the Sunya Puran of the Dharma cult, 
bore resemblance to the idea of creation propounded in the 
Rigveda. 

The idea of action ! once again exercised a more powerful influence 
over the minds of the people than that of complete surrender in 
everything to gods, fostered by the prevailing cult of devotion 
which became subsequently the guiding factor in the life of the 
people of this country. 

1 For example, we may mention the characters of Liusen, Kuladom, Lakhd, 


Ranjavati, Maynémati and a host of others to be found inthe Buddhistic literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal poems and the Mayn&mati songs, 
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In the Maynamati songs we find the son putting his own mother 
into boiling oi]. This is evidently an un-Hindu sentiment and every 
Hindu will feel abhorrence at such an instance of monstrously 
unfilial conduct. This we trace to the degenerate Mahayan form of 
Buddhism when the theory of action exercised its sway over the 
minds of the people. The belief that mystic rites and mantras 
could work wonders may be traced not only in almost every page 
of the literature of the Dharma-cult but also in the literature of the 
Hindu religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, e¢.g., 
Durbaésé, Biswamitra and Bhrigu. Throwing one into boiling oil 
had also its parallel in the story of Sudhanné of the Mahabharata. 
Karna’s sacrifice of his son Brisaketu to satisfy a Brahmin guest 
in the familiar story of the Mahabharata has its parallel in the 
Budhistie story of Luichandra. 


All these tend to show that perhaps the form of Hinduism, 
then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic ideas 
and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali recensions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana are specially intermingled with such 
grotesque narratives. The Agni Pariksha (or fire-ordeal) of Sita has 
its parallel in the stories of Behula and Khullana of the Manasa- 
..-ngal poems, and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued 
with the Buddhistic ideas, The ‘Tapasya or self-mortifica- 
tion of Ravana of the Ramayana story corresponds to the 
self-mortification of Liausen and  Ranjavati of the Dharma 
songs, 

In point of education it may be said that it was never neglected 
in the Pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular schools for impart- 
ing education in the Primary, Secondary and the Higher or Collegiate 
stages. Centres of higher education are still well known as the 
Tols. It is most peculiar that caste was no bar to education. 
In the old Chandikavya story Sreemanta, though a Bana by 
caste, received the same kind of education with the Brahmin 
boys. The Saradamangal by Dayarém and the Mymensingh 
ballads describe vividly the system of education obtaining in 
old days. 


What strikes us most is the attention given to female education. 
Girls were equally educated with the boys, sometimes reading in the 
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same school under the same guru. The story of Vidya-Sundar in 
which Princess Vidya challenged all the princes of the world for a 
literary contest with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy 
prevailed among the lowest, as well as, the highest classes. Thus 
we find Fullara, the fowler-woman, quoting the Sastras, Khullana, 
the Ban:a lady, recognising her husband’s handwriting, a Brahmin 
woman in her connection forging the letter, and a minister’s daughter 
romantically changing a letter in a manner which helped to bring 
about her union in marriage with a youngman for whom she conceived 
a liking. Even high class public women were also credited with 
the capacity for transacting documentary business as we learn from 
the Maynamati songs. Another public woman of the Dharmamangal 
poems put knotty questions, shewing great erudition, to a prince, 
for solution. Besides having literary education, the women of older 
days were expert in the fine arts. The decorative excellence of 
Suriksha in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other women in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. There 
are also numerous examples of excellent Alipana drawings in the 
Mymensingh ballads and other works. Dancing was so much 
cultivated in the Pre-Islamic days that Bebula of the Manasdémangal 
poems earned the epithet of ‘ Dancing Behula ” and the story says 
that this qualification of Behulé was instrumental even in restoring 
her dead husband to life. The stories of Mallika, Kalinga, Lakha 
and a host of others show conclusively to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to physical culture, like the 
Spartan women of ancient Greece. These stories prove the 
spirit of the times and tbe pictures were, perhaps, drawn 
from the exact state of society in a particular period of 
her life. 

About the various castes it cannot be denied that there was 
much peculiarity in the bygone days due probably to the prevalence 
of Buddhism in the land. In the Sunya Pur&n and the Dharma- 
mangal poems, we find such low castes as the HaJis and the Doms 
receiving even the laudatory homage of the staunchest Brahmins 
and occupying the foremost position in society. The sun-worshipping 
Grahachary yas and also the Banias once occupied a better status than 
they hold now. How these castes came to lose their position and the 
Kanouji Brahmins came to occupy the fore-front in the Hindu society 
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is, inspite of meagre data, an interesting study. Different parts of 
a city were allotted to different castes. Besides, we see from the 
times of Raghunandan the stereotyped form of the present-day Hindu 
society with the Brahmins as its undisputed head, has held its ground. 
But previously, Buddhism, Nathism, and some other cults,. and in 
later days, Vaisnavism,—strove to oppose it with all their strength. 
If we read the Buddhistic J&tak stories and some other works it 
seems to us that the reason for the superior position of some inferior 
castes of the present-day was that, that caste was in the making at the 
life-time of Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Raghunandan (15th century) but the attempt for 
stereotyped caste-system and Brahminic supremacy may be traced 
even from the days of the Mahabharata when the Kshatriyas disputed 
the position of the Brahmins with great force. In Bengal it was the 
Sen Rajas who became the staunch upholders of Brahminic 
supremacy and established gradations in society from the standpoint 
of merit alone which laterly turned to be the hereditary privilege of 
the descendants of the original holders of those special recognition. 
The system has since been known as the ku/inism, and perhaps has 
wrought more mischief than benefit to society, Mince its first 
inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained a 
high degree of perfection, in a very remote period of our 
history (9th-10th century). The sayings of Dak and Khana,— 
specially the latter, furnish a store-house of agricultural wisdom— 
the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. There is no doubt that 
the cultivators committed to memory most of these aphorisms 
and followed the principles contained in them in their agricultural 
operations with the utmost precision. It is a peculiar feature that 
astrology formed an important element in these aphorisms and 
the technicalities employed in them must have been highly useful 
to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. It may 
safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate essential principles 
of the science of astrology, disseminated amongst the masses, by means 
of couplets which could be easily understood. The weather fore cast 
in the aphorisms of Khana is so definite that the cultivators followed 
it with great advantage. Specially interesting are the agricultural 
superstitions (in respect of sowing seeds and plucking fruits) by 
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which our illiterate peasants were guided. Inspite of much that 
can be said against superstitions in general, we must admit 
that some of them were really beneficial to agriculture as they 
are evidently the outcome of agricultural wisdom based on 
the practical experience of our race in the matter, from an 
early age. 

As regards the economic condition of the people, it may be said 
without any hesitation that during the Pre-Mahomedan period as 
also to some extent in the Mahomedan, they enjoyed considerable 
prosperity though there were occasional reverses, due chiefly to the 
misrule of individual despots. The Maynamati songs, among others, 
seem to confirm this view, though the picture is clearly overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple life during 
Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, articles of luxury were 
not altogether unknown. Thus various arts and industries—such as 
those of weaving, embroidery, painting and others—flourished in the 
country. Cowries were then the prevailing medium of exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the old 
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N B. The greater part of the introduction appeared in the June 
number (1926) of the Modern Review. 


Aspects of Bengali Society 


from 
Old Bengali Literature 


“CHAPTER I 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


Ordeals.—Before we dwell upon the social customs prevalent in 
Bengal in the Hindu and the early Mahomedan periods, it would be 
well to begin with a description of the tests applied in the early days 
of the history of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspected persons. It is needless for us to attempt at tracing the 
origin of these tests or ordeals, Some of these were extremely crude and 
might have come down from a remote pre-historic period, others no 
doubt bear trace of a Tibeto-Burman origin and the rest might have 
their origin in the degenerate forms of Tantric Buddhism. Jn the 
Maynamati songs we find a description of Raj& Govindachandra 
testing the integrity of bis own mother by throwing her into a vat 
containing boiling oil which is evidently a monstrous exaggeration. 
Inspite, however, of all the hyperbolic display of poetic fiction, the 
poets of Manas&-Mangal and Chandikavya distinctly indicate some 
of the tests which were applied for ascertaining the guilt of sus- 
pects in the Hindu periods. We find numerous forms of these tests 
suggested as alternative ordeals for Behul& and Khullana. The 
Astapariksa or the eight ordeals so often described by our poets 
consisted of piety, fire, water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance 
ordeals. There were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and 
iron ordeals. These ordeals have something in common with those 
prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period. Trial with hot 
iron was often resorted to in England in the pre-Norman period and 
waiking blind-fold over red-hot plough-shares, plunging one’s arms 
into the boiling water and grasping red-hot iron, etc., were also some 
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of the English ordeals! corresponding to Bengali ones.? The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than appealing 
to human agency are still resorted to in this country and are now 
known as ‘Jalpsda’—a kind of water ordeal ‘ Chaulpada ’—rice ordeal, 
‘ Nalchal& ’—Reed ordeal, ‘ Batichala’—cup ordeal, etc. In Jalpada 
the culprit is to drink water charmed with Mantras, the effect of 
which is believed to make him vomit blood. Similarly in Chaulpada 
the culprit is to chew rice under certain condition which is believed to 
produce some effe.t indicative of his guilt. In the last two ordeals, 
the reed and the cup, when charmed, lead the person who touched 
them, to the culprit or the spot of the perpetration of the guilt. 
Marriage and dowry.—There was a curious custom of giving 
away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom as a part of the 
dowry In Manikchandraréjar Gan, composed sometime between 


1 The following forms of ordea) were known asthe Astaparikg& :— 

(a) Dharm&dharmaparikg& or piety ordeal. Here a person had to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick out a ring from it at once without knowing where it lay. 

(b) Agni pariks4 or fire ordeal. Here one was to walk seven times over a 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

(c) Jala Parfkgd or water ordeal Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(ad) Asana Parike& or seat ordeal. Here one was to remain suspended in the 
air withoat any support. 

(e) Anguri Parikg& or ring ordeal. Hero one was to pick up a ring from a jar 
full of boiling ghee, 

(f) Sarpa Pariks& or serpent ordeal. It is traditionally believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems on their hood. ‘The victim was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung. 

(g) L.ubsa Parikga or iron ordeal. One was to handle red-hot iron, 

(hk) Tul& Parikga or Balance ordeal. Here one weighed in a balance 
was required to be as lis:tht as a particular piece of gold, See Bansidé&s’s 
Mavasimavgal. p. 651 f'wo uew ordeals mentioned in the Chandikavya 
by Mukundu:am (p:. 181-83), viz., hou iron and wax ordeals. In the former case a 
piece of red-lot iron was to be carried by the victim who was made to walk round 
a circle seven times withit In the latter case one used to be thrown into a waxr- 
house which afterwards used to be set on fire. The cooking of iron grain till they 
become soft and edible is mentioned in the Manasémangal by Bansidas (p. 519). 
The system of trial by means of ordeals is described by Hiuntsang who visited 
India in the 7th century (see V. Smith’s Early History of India, 342). 

1 Bee the Groundwork of British History by G. F. Warner. 


* Asiatic Researches Vol. I. See also the article Sfacsa abla facta wes 
by Surendranath Ghosh, Pravasi Srévan 1330-B9, 
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the llth and the 12th centuries we find Raja Govinda Chandra 
marrying Aduna, the elder daughter of R&j& Harischandra of Sabhar, 
and receiving Paduna, his younger daughter as dowry, who however, 
for all intents and purposes became his wife.' When marrying, the 
Raja received a hundred maids, in addition, to look after his household. 
Marriages were held as a fitting occasion, by the well-to-do see- 
tions of the community such as the Banias, for the display of wealth and 
pomp, and may be found 1m the description of the marriage ceremony 
of Laksmindra, son of Chand Sadazar, in the Manasaémangal poems. 
“Fourteen hundred high-born gentlemen of the Baniaé easte 
accompanied the bridal party ; three hundred bards followed, singing 
songs composed specially for the occasion. A large number of 
gardeners, barbers, weavers and numerous concert parties, and 
seven thousand men in charge of fire-works advanced towards 
Nichhaninagar. Seven hundred and seventy litters, made of gold 
and silver, were in the procession. Chand Sadagar, surround- 
ed by his friends and relations, and seated on an elephant with rich- 
est trappings and with a carpet hauda on, fringed with diamond pen- 
dants and pearls, followed the party, flanked by hundreds of torch-bear- 
ers. In the middle of the procession, Laksmindra, who now looked 
transcendently beautiful, came along, magnificently mounted on a 
noble steed. He wore a crown on his head, studded with precious 
stones and round his neck were garlands of fresh flowers and a 


necklace of pearls....... aT 


1 See Mdnikchandra Rajar Gdn and ‘Gopichandrer Gan.’ Babu Nalinikanta 
Bhattasali refers to the practice of giving away the maid attendants of a girl of 
respectable family as part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage 
as being still prevalent in the district of Jalpaiguri. See p. 9, Bhattasali’s edition 
of Maynamati songs. Professor Jogeschandra Ray says that the practice prevailing 
in the Raja's palace in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in 
dowry on the occasion of a marriage, Prativa, Bhadra, 1328 B.8. Compare the 
reference to Nity&nada’s marriage, in ‘ Nityénanda-Vamsa-Vistér’ (p. 12). 
But the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a dowry, 
The similarity in the two names, Adun&d and Paduné and the fact that 
on Govindachandra’s desertion of the palace the other wives of the R&j& went to the 
harem of Khetu, his foster-brother, Adun& and Paduni remaining true to the ascetic 
prince, seemed to indicate that Padun& who was given away to Govindachandra 
along with his wife Aduné, was her sister and did not hold an inferior position 

2 See Manasémangal poems of Bijay Gupta, Bansi Das, Ksemananda, etc., and 
Behulaé, the Indian Pilgrim’s Progress, by K. C. 8en and J. W. Petavel, pp. 25-26, 
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The system of receiving dowry was also in vogue in the past 
with this difference that the bride’s side, and not the bridegroom’s 
side, us is the case now-a-days, was the recipient. But it still remains 
the same with the lower classes (e.g., the Mathials). The songs of 
the sun-god are full of pathos expressing sentiments of a girl whose 
father having received the Pan before an assembly was under the legal 
and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away by her husband 
ata tender age when she naturally longed for the society of her 
parents. The pathetic outbursts of feelings on such occasions give a 
true and unvarnished picture of a particular aspect of our society.' 

Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, parents had 
often to deplore untimely widowhood of their davghters—the saddest 
calamity in the life of married girls. Widow-remarriage was not 
allowed in the upper classes of the Hindu society. Besides widows 
were not allowed to participate in social functions such as marriage, 
as their appearance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 
became harder when, with the loss of their husbands, they gradually 
found themselves deprived of almost all the privileges enjoyed by a 
woman and put as if were under a social ban, requiring to pass their 
lives in austerities, attended with fasting, vigil and numerous other 
hardships. So, itis not difficult to fathom the feelings of a girl- 
widow’s parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red powder), gold 
bracelets and Patsadi (a kind of cloth) in substitution for Sindur 
(vermilion), Sankha (shell-bracelets) and Khuan (cloth) * which only 


* Bee the songs of the Sun-god: 
* * * % 


“Spr ahe wtricay Cad Bae ocd ATA | 
aca dea ahera wifa aif aicaa Siva of A 
SPA Ahe ateicaa Cadi DATS ers ATA | 

dita aca theca atfa SIZ Slecra Shya oft 
Siw Abe THtcas Casi DATS ees MTA | 

dia ea aera wife StS wera Stray fe” 


* See Manasdmangal by Ketakadas Kshemidnanda, 
“af aacr fird Bibl ticba “THT | 
ei Tae fre Zarda BiH | 
Fraga ancm fire erecta ety 0” 


e 
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the wives with their husbands alive are privileged to wear. The 
practice of chewing betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere 
aud the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them, as 
everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 

Jaypatra.—There wasa time when commerce was in a flourishing 
condition in Bengal. The merchant community in those days held 
a position very little different from that of a prince. The merchant 
princes in those days sailed across the deep in an undaunted spirit and 
spread the name of Bengal far and wide as they stopped at various 
ports with ships laden with the products of this land. In course of these 
voyages years would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had to go away 
when his wife was in an early stage of pregnancy, too early sometimes 
to be noticed. It was often found from experience that these wives, 
after the departure of their husbands, were subjected to popular sus-- 
picion and scandal. Our folklore is full of descriptions of the miseries 
of these wives.' In the story of Khullan& in Chandikavya we find 
the merchant Dhanapati leaving for Singhal (Ceylon), under 
orders of the king, for trade-purposes with ships laden with mer- 
chandise. The merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullanaé showed signs of 
conception and in due time gave birth to a son. Srimanta was the name 
given to this boy, who at an early age was sent to a Pathsala where 
his proficiency in all the subjects struck his Guru with astonish- 
ment. On one occasion, the Guru dropped a hint regarding his 
parentage by way of joke, which the lad deeply took to his heart. 
Thereupon he left home on board a ship in quest of his father and finally 
came back with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society often 
influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless wives and they 
were persecuted even by their husbands. In these circumstances, a 
clear necessity demanded some sort of remedy with a view to afford- 
ing protection to these women and safecuarding their fair name, and 
‘Jaypatra’ ? was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was a 
letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve of their departure 


1 §ee Thakurdaédér-jhuli by D. Majumdar. 
* See Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandikaévya (Bangabasi ed.), p, 190. 
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for foreign countries, admitting if their wives were in an advanced 
state of preznancy or even if there were any signs of the same. 
This document, which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in 
his presence, used to be kept by the wife for production when neces- 
sary, and was moreover, recognised by the court. 

It is difficult to ascertain when this peculiar custom came to be in- 
troduced in Bengal, but that there was once an imperative necessity 
for such a measure is an unquestionable fact. 

Charms.—The use of charms by women to exercise control over 
their husbands was very popular in the 15th and the 15th centuries in 
Bengal. It was specially resorted to by women who wanted to make 
their husbands subservient to their wishes as they were constantly 
in dread of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater contro] on their husbands. There might have been some jus- 
- tification for this action on the part of the wives who, in many cases, 
were treated with neglect by their husbands. The ‘drugging and 
charming perhaps came to our covntry from Kamrup, lone of the 
centres of the Tantric cult. It is said in the countryside, even to- 
day, that the women of Kamrup are capable of transforming a man 
into a lamb, to which unfortunate condition many strangers visiting 
that place are believed to have been reduced by unscrupulous women 
in the past. The belief in the theory that drugying or the simple 
utterance of Mantras can change a human being, like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights, into a lower animal has 
been handed down to us from the days of the Tantric Mantrayana 
Cult of Buddhism which however has strange similarity with the 
Tantric Sakta cult of Eastern India as we still find in the temp'e of 
Kamakhya (Kamrup) in the Province of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter of the use of charms and drugs in Bengal with England 
seems apparent when we read Kavikankan’s Chandikaévya and Shakes- 
pear’s Macbeth, both of whom flourished in the 16th century, giving 
almost the same list of magic ingredients for the purpose of charm- 
ing.! These formulas might have travelled to Europe from India at 
@ very ancient time with the Indian Gypsies. 


2 See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, pp. 136-37 : 
Camprag ad ate PVA AS | 
catecaa cool ata cotfeata Siw uw? Sarthe 
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Freedom of Women.— Women enjoyed perhaps greater freedom before 
the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynamati songs we find the mother 
Maynémati going to meet her sou R&j& Govindachandra when he was 
transacting business in his court. The dowager queen dressed herself 
in a white Sadi, took a stick (made of hintalwood) in her hand as she 
was old and chewed scented betels when proceeding to the court.! 
We also find in the same songs the queens supply the ingredients 
which were to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Adunaé and Paduna went to the house of an ordinary Banié named 
Nimai on some business ? In the Dharmamangal songs which breathed 
Buddhistic sentiments, descriptions are found of women enjoying 
greater personal liberty in all the spheres of life ineluding even 
the battle-field where they are found fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the opposite sex. Examples of free love between men 
and women are abundantinthe Mymensingh Ballads, proving without 
doubt that women of all grades of the society commanded a greater 
freedom than in the days that followed. 


(Bring the nails of tortoise, teeth of crocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.) 
See also Bansidas’s Manasamangal, p. 503. 


“sreyia aa Are Sycag FAs | 


cibta ane pera eq seq afasn”’ sare 


(Bring the left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat, and the left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients which was to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 
See the Witches, broth in Macbeth, which contains among many others things, eye 
of newt, adder’s fork, maw of shark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of goat, 
lizard’s legs, and wings of owlet. 

Cf. The incantations of women in the Vedic age, who were afraid of their 
co-wives. Rigveda X. 145 and X. 149. See also the Atharvaveda. 

1 See Mayndmati songs : 


‘yam ax fan waa vifauta sfaz | 
nan en ee nO 


* * e 


arta 7 atBTs x9 WIA a Bras | 


WATITATS a es _— Cem WH? 


* See the Maynamati songs. 
* See the Dharmamangal songs. 
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Garland and Sandal-paste (Malachandan).—In social gatherings it 
was the practice to offer garland and sandal-paste to the most respected 
guest present as a mark of honour. These could only be offered by 
the host himself and naturally most of the guests present in such a 
gathering jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst castemen who found 
it a suitable occasion to decry one another and tried to uphold the 
prestige of their respective families. In those days political activities 
were thrown into the background and social matters occupied the 
fore-front of public attention. A vivid description of Malé-Chandan 
contest is to be found in Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandik&vya, 
pp. 175-176. 

Passport.—This document with the royal seal issued in former 
days was known as ‘ Berajpatra.’ A kind of passport in the shape of 
‘Duri’ or thread is found mentioned in the life of Maladhar 
Basu of Kulingram.' In the days of Chaitanya Dev, people intend- 
ing to go to Puri on pilgrimage, had to pass through this village. The 
family of Ra&mananda to which Malédhar Basu also belonged 
had the right of issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape 
of a piece of thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arms. 

Penance.—The penance ‘Shale-Bhar ’? (t.e., self-torture by impale- 
ment) was prevalent in the pre-Mahomedan days. A devotee prac- 
tising this penance was inspired with the belief that be would there- 
by win the choicest favours of the god he worshipped. In the Dhar- 
mamangal songs it is mentioned that the queen Ranjabati got a 
son (the famous Lausen) by practising this penance. 

Fondness for the dog.—This animal which is now regarded as 
untouchable by the orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans was pet at least 
in the twelfth century. In Manikchandra Rajar Gan it has been 
described that when Raja Govinda Chandra left his palace with 


' See Chaitanya-Charitamrita, p. 176 and Bangabh&sa-O-Sahitya, p. 152. 
* See Dharmardjer-git by Narasingha Basu. 

“erotica gay Site atic frarhy Se | 

ayaa Sorc vet fire aa” 


(When I, Ranjavati, got myself impaled at Ch&p&i to get a son by the advice 
of the priestess SAmulya the god Dharma granted me the desired boon.) 


aS oe ee 
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ascetic’s vow, his birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so much 
moved that they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which 
were no less than hundred and eighty in number! threw themselves at 
his feet as if much moved over his imminent departure. Again in the 
same place we find that ‘ these one hundred and eighty dogs were not 
only favoured in our homes, but received regular training if they 
happened to belong to rich masters.”* Dogs in those days served also 
the purpose of keeping watch over a house. Hai Siddha, the Guru of 
Govindachandra, made arrangements for the maintenance of a pair 
of formidable dogs to prevent the Raj& from entering the houses 
of his subjects for alms, by way of testing the strength of asceti- 
cism of that monarch. These dogs were named ‘ Hapan and Jhapan.’§ 
The naming of dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They 
often indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hapan 
siynifies quick-breathing and Jhapan jumping. 

All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal sug- 
gesting @ coincidence with the place of the animal in the present 
European society. 

Inkeness for Luxurtant hair.—In the Mahomedan period the Hindus 
used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited by them from 
their forefathers.* It is, however, interesting to trace the change of 
national taste in this direction from time immemorial to the 
present day. With the arrival of the Mahomedans in this 


' “re ee gai Siew ba AEA ” 


Mainikchandra R&jir Gan. 


3 “ frat) canes sew we WH FEI” 
Ibid. 
5 “ gta atta feta ge ” 
Ibid. 


* See Manas&i Mangal by Bijay Gupta (P. S. Gupta’s ed.), p. 196. 
“ se aaa we NTA BA” 


(Lakshmindra possessing large arms had also long hair.) 
See also the R&méyana by Krittivas (Lank4ékanda), 


“oanta ates Cre atfe atee pa” 
(The soldiers of Rama fled so hastily that they could not find time to tie up 
their hair). 
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country, the test changed and our people began to imitate 
the ruling race. They bezan to cut the hair to «shorter length 
allowing it just to touch their shoulders and this fashion came 
to be known as ‘ Babri.’ Thus the art of hair-dressing, specially 
plaiting, received a _ partial check so far as it concerned 
men, the fair sex keeping up the old practice down to 
the present day. ‘lhe Babri also came into disfavour sometime 
after the advent of the Europeans in this land. The Europeans 
themselves were fond of keeping long plaited hair and using wigs 
in the 18th century. But it is not within our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to the 
practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a corresponding 
change amongst Europeans in India. We may, with some degree 
of accuracy, assume that it was due to the Civil war of 1648 which 
was responsible for this change. At that time the Puritan anti- 
Royalists cropped their hair short to demonstrate their hatred against 
the cavaliers who used to keep long hair, a practice which won 
for them the special epithet of roundheads, a term by which they 
were latterly came to be kuown. The English and other European 
nations imitated the new fashion discarding the old practice. Ths 
Bengal.s gradually grew accustomed to the fashion introduced by 
the ruling race. Therefore quite contrary to their tradition, the 
young generation of Bengal keep longer hair in front of their 
heads and in many cases the hair at the back is actually cut off 
exposing the skin, in imitation of the European fashion. 


CHAPTER II 
SHIP-BUILDING AND COMMERCE 


In ancient Bengal ship-building reached a high degree of 
perfection and the sea-going vessels used to be actively engaged 
in promoting the prosperity of the country by conducting commer- 
cial intercourse with various places both within and_ outside 
India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships was teak, 
cambhari, tamal, pial, kéthal, ete. But it seems that the wood 
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of the fabled tree Manapaban was best for the purpose. In the 
earliest times, the word Manapaban implied the extreme speed 
of a vessel, compared with the flight of the mind and the wind, and 
we have a text in the Mahabharata,’ ‘ PUERCO IE CIE Ae to shew 
this. But latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was 
identified with Manapaban, the exact nature of which is not 
known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a ceremony 
known as ‘ Darabindha’ or the thrusting of a gold nail (Sonarjal) to 
the keel (Dra) with the help of a silver hammer (Hatur). It was done 
by the owner himself. After this ceremony, the actual work of 
construction was to beyin. First a measurement of the vessel was 
taken. Then the keel was to be carefully constructed with which 
strong pieces of timber were joined with the help of iron nails. 
Next the ‘ Galui’ (prow) was to be built. This finished construction 
of the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Patatan (pieces of timber 
joined to the keel) and the shed were also made, After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration work made the 
building of a ship complete.” It may be noted that the prow took the 
appearance of a peacock or a Suka bird or some other fancy shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly known as 
‘Mayurpankhi,’ ‘Sukapankhi,’ etc. Mention of seven types of prows 
representing the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a serpent, an elephant, a 
tiger and a bird is found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such 
as Juktikalpataru by King Bhoja.® 


Swe aatfrcsi faata fagrad aaer | 
onittats mfatey acatate est faels i 
AMA GARS ATA TAS ASPHaty | 
facg StHati sia atafeafafs: Fory u 
—IRTSlAG, at fare | 
2 For the construction of vessels see also Chandidas’ Srikrigna Kirtan (p, 140) 
edited by Basantaranjan Roy and published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 


> See also Visvakosh, Vol. X, p. 461. In ancient Kurope also the prows of the 
vessels represented various models. See the figure of the old attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museum) and Roman galleys in ‘Trajan’s column Rostrata, 
See the pictorial representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon in Ajant& cave 
paintings (R. K. Mukherjee’s—A History of [udian Shipping and Maritime Activity,. 
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A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is found in the- 


Manasémangal by Bangsidas (D. Chakravarti’s ed., p. 286). An idea 
of thie is given below :— 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant Chand) constructed some 
vessels for which he himself performed the ceremony of gold-nailing 
(Sonar-jal or Jalai). The length of the vessel was fixed at a thousand 
yards (more than half a mile, evidently av exaggeration). From the 
keel to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the equilibrium of a 
ship. The bamboo-poles required to set a ship in motion where the 
water was shallow were also measured with thread. More serious work, 
however, co: menced with the construction of the hold of a ship. The 
wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known as ‘ Manapaban,’ 
noted for imparting the swiftness of the wind or of a wish to the ship. 
Strong pieces of this timber were joined together with the help of 
iron nails. In this way the construction of the hold was completed. 
When it was finished the metallic sheets (pith-pat) were fitted. and 
the mat doors (jhap) fixed up. Then ‘ Mathakastha,’ or ‘ Galui’ 
(prow) was made, decorated with flowers of gold and _ silver. 
The principal cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden 
planks, had been fitted up (Patatan). This chief cabin (Raighar) was 
beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower-garlands. On the 
vessel the mast (Malum wood) was duly fitted. The helm (Patwal) 
and its auxiliary piece of timber (Jhok&bari) were not forgotten. 
When these had been finished, a nicely ornamented shed was built on 
the ship. It had rows of Chamar (chowrie) and festoons of various 
types which made the vessel look nretty. Finally, the eyes of the 
figure on the prow of the ship were made with jewels resembling the 
moon. This completed the building of the ship.! 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan’s Chandi- 
kavya, pp. 221 222, Bangabasi edition), is given below :— 

“ Seven ‘dings’ or vessels were built by Biswakarma and his son 
Darubrahmé with the assistance of Hanumana. The mighty hero 


p. 44). See also the sculptures from the Sanchi Stupas (R. K. Mukherjee’s above 
work, pp. 33-34). The Chinese Jank (Commercial Museum, Philadelphia) as told by 
Marco Polo (reriplus of the Erythraan Sea, 247), published by Longmans Green 
and Co.) may also be mentioned in this connection. 

* Cf. Nelson’s Flagship ‘the Victory ’ in the battle of Trafalgar. 
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Hanumfana began to saw the wood of various denomiuations, such as 
: Sal,’ ‘tal,’ ‘ kathal,’‘ peal,’ ‘gambhari’ and ‘tamal.’ The architect 
Darubrahma in the meantime made the nails. They made beautiful 
vessels, each of which was hundred yards in length and twenty yards 
in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled the head of a Makara 
fish. It was made of ivory and the eye-balls were of precious geme. 
First, the ship ‘ Madhukara’ was constructed. In its central part 
there was the ‘ Kaizhar’ containing ‘ Rajaisan ’—the principal cabin for 
the merchant. A nook was reserved for the helmsman and the back 
part as the strong room for keeping treasures. ‘There was also a mast 
on the vessel. The Danda-kerwal or oars were made of jack and teak 
wood and a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The 
seven vessels were named :— 


1. Madhukara (the Bee)—The flagship. 

2. Guarekhi (Its prow resembled the head of a lion). 
3. Ranajaya (the victory).! 

4. Ranabhima (the Terrible.in war). 

5. Mahakaya (the Titanic). ! 

6. Sarbadhara (the All-Container). 

7. Niéatsala (tha Amusement Hall).? 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel :— 
|. Déra (helm) or patwal>. 

2. Malumkagtha (the mast). 


1 Cf. the famous ship ‘ Titanic’ of the White Star Line Company. 


2 Inspite of exaggerated descriptions of our poets, these vessels containing 
amusement hall, as in ‘ Ndtsald’ and containing everything as in the ‘ All-Container’ 
of the list of Kavikankan as also Ajayselpat and Pakshir&j of the list of Vijay Gupta 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 


> Dara in the present dialect of the conntryside means an oar, but in our older 
works it has often times the meaning given above. 


* caaate frre ti, lA BS WPA, 
faca afa ofhesta Ate | 
oifa atza afs, aifan yua aifs, 


tS fori sara farts o 
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Tala (hold). 

Mathakastha (prow). 

Chhaighar (shed). 

Patatan (deck). 

Dandakerwéail (oar). 

BanSskerwal or Dhvaji (Bamb»o-pole). 
Fas (chord). 

Nangar (anchor). 


Pal (sail). 
Dara (keel). 

CAAA VT, | ACA FTA GF BIA, 
Sita frais aia Si | 

store Sara <a, aca fora faa Je, 
wteaml Woce HATA ti 

face rater sf, ot ice atfa ath 
ata Bei fatoa Far | 

Fisinca Fre Ail, seater Nia oth, 
sito FUR caface HAF Hl 

AIH SAI ASS, Met FoR AS 1, 
site sto faafs atate | 

AFF BSA WU, TSHCSA UTI, 
aifacs afar oTHtA Il 

stp furl aYFA, Tey SA AVI, 
ottet weoi afacs shots | 

Brtfha afars 120, BAT AAT FS, 
face tc TITS ShSTA kt 

sity for freq, Te I MCA, 
arg furl tcp atom | 

ae aay Aa, step fur atslal, 
stor mea aeleta # 

sty furl Tae, zratqal bHFa, 


ata for aca albatmm 1 « Baitfa 


—afaercty DSISTTT | 
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These names are still used to convey the meanings they did in 
ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the ptirpose of comparative 
study to find out if some of these technical names were analogous to 
those used in other parts of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description given above, we find elaborate details of the 
different parts of a ship built in those days. Exaggerated descriptions 
are, however, apparent in the writings of Bijay Gupta and some of 
the poets of the latter-day Manasa& cult, when ship-building as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. But though there is much of 
legends in the stories, the old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial purposes were 
surely still being constructed.! ‘The descriptions of voyages often 
go to show that ships of very large size used to be constructed in 
Bengal even if sufficient allowances are made for poetic imaginations. * 
In Bijay Gupta’s Manasémangal (Pearysankar Gupta’s ed.) we find 
the following) : 

‘First was lauoched the Madhukara. On board this ship, the 
millionaire Chand took bis quarters. It was followed by the ship 
‘ Biju-siju.’ This was so big that it broke the crooked projections of 
the banks on either side levelling them as she moved on. Then 
followed the ‘Guarekhi.’ Sae was so high that the City of Lanka 
situated at a long distance, was visible from its deck. after her came 


1 See Kavikankan, p. 220. (If 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vessel could be constructed.) Also see Bansidas, p. 285. (1,600 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Engineer Giribar and the Admiral Gopal started 
with 1,600 carpenters. ) 

? See Turnour’s Mahdwanso, In this book we come across the following: “ Prince 
Bijay and his followers were sent away by King Sinhabaha of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which ,was so large as to accommodate fall seven hundred passengers.” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Ceylon was of a very large size, having the capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
of State, 75 menial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Radhakumud 
Mukherjee’s—’ A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 157-162 ; also 
pp. 163-164). 8+e also ‘ Bangalir Bal’ by Rajendralal Acharyya, p. 22; and the copper- 
plate grants found in East Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
times. See for the above ‘The [ndian Antiqaary,’ Vol. XX, pp. 44-45. (3 copper- 
plate grants from East Bengal, by F. E. Pargiter.) See ‘ Bangalir Bal,’ p. 39, and 
J.B.A.8., 1895, p. 525. 
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‘ Bharar-Patua,’ dancers were on board this ship. She was 
followed by Sankhachur (the shell-crowned). Her sides seemed 
to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her bottom the 
ground under water. Next started ‘ Ajayselpat’ (the invincible steel- 
bottomed). ‘here was an arrangement for a big fair in this ship. 
Then came up the ‘ !Jdaytaré ’ (the morning-star). Her length was so 
extraordinarily large that when half the portion was exposed to rain 
the other half enjoyed sun-shine. Then sailed the ‘ Tiathiti’ (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandise, such as jute and 
coarse blankets, etc. Then followed the ‘Dhabal’ or (the white), 
She moved slowly and often stopped on account of her great bulk. 
After every stoppage she was to be set in motion by sacrificing a 
hundred goats. Then sailed the ‘ Kedar,’ or the great god Siva. Before 
reaching the shore the ship had to be worshipped with incense 
and ‘ Panchapradip’ as is done in a temple when performing the 
evening service.‘ Then came the ‘ Pakshiraj,’? or (the Priace 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size were there 
for the use of the people on board the ship. Then was launched the 
‘Bhimaksa’ or (the fierce-eyed). This vessel carried fourteen lakhs 
of conch-shells. This was followed by the vessel ‘ ankhatali’ or (the 
treasure of shells). Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. 
Behind her sailed the vessel ‘ Ajli-kajla.’ She used to devoura 
hundred goats at every turn of the river (meaning that its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by sacrificing 
10U goats). Thus one after another the ships proceeded to the 
Gangisagar.? 


' The popular notion of the old Bengalis about the. ships being endowed with 
life bears a Striking similarity to the notion of the people of ancient Europe. 
We learn in Grote’s History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2nd edn., Vol. I, 
p. 214) the following :—"“ Argus, the son of Phryscus, directed by the prompt- 
ings of Athene, built the ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowed with the faculty of speech.” See 
also Apollon. Rhod., 525; IV, 580. Apollodor. i, 9,16. Cf. the death of [phyginia, 
daughter of Agamemnon of Homer’s Ilind. 


2 cole FoRrl | 
* * * * * 
HAA Tena fowl Atey wy sy | 
Cae atea ofa aca TAT STA A 
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The following descriptions found in the Manas&mangal by Bangi- 
das (D. Chakravorti’s ed.), p. 288, may also be noted:— - 

“Phe first vessel which Chand launched on water was Madhu- 
kara. Its deck was filled with earth, so that it took the appearance 
of land on which a small town with markets was set up. The fore- 
deck was reserved for worship. A tank of fresh water was there with 
aquatic plants on ite surface to keep it cool and with fish of various 
descriptions. A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit 
of this wonderful ship.” The merchant Chand ascertained the cost 
of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of ‘ tankas ’ as may be gathered from 
what he had said to his treasurer Govinda. He furthermore said that 
the merchandise on board this ship was worth the same amount.' 


Sta tice shenten fer ata frais | 
sia gtam Offa cre Fra GE 
Bia Tee shower fw atey waicTy | 
ata Soca offpal atacts arei cafe u 
Sta ee Shorten fo Spire | 
Cae ATT SHH mBq Sifay AEH a 
Gta tee TeMer FA ACA ENEG | 
AYCHA HEM SCH ATSIC COTS TH | 
Sta “eR Theater fur Raat | 
aera Seca fafrace Asay av 
Sta NTE Thera few! ary SrAwta | 
QAF AA AYHS ACTS ATA Kal 
Sta vice Atenrser for! ates Haye 
Cat ate Sea Ay THD aia |IP A 
—fraa area wrt | 


are satefa a4 sft eats 
Ewaid Ve Aaa Tata 


BiH TH eA Ste coHfaret eta | 
core me BLA CH At BH SR 
ety colarcra cafe ae ae | 
carey man Sth wife sitar Ber ATS ti 
— ATTA VTA, Ys ror | 
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. Another description found in the same work, p. $19, is” gree 
below? — 
. © Firgt stavtad Sankhachuda followed by Chhatighati (the ship 
of wares) which was filled with earthen-wares. Then K&jalrekbi 
(lined with, collyrium), Durgabar (the boon of the goddess { Durga) 
and. Manikyamerua (the diamond-crowned) sailed one after another. 
The last was so big that it had to be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. 
Then procéeded Agal-pagal (the mad), Rajaballabha (the favourite of 
the king), Hansakhal (the Royal duck) and Saégarphena (the sea-foam), 
one behind the other. The last one was filled with soldiers of Kalinga. 
Behind these ships came Udaygiri (the mountain of the rising sun), 
_ followed by Laksmipa&sa& (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the 
latter ship the priest Subbai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Haragauri. The next two vessels were Udaytara 
(the morning-star) and Gangaprasad (the favour of the Ganges). 
The last one of the fourteen ships was the flagship Madhukara, the 
Bee, which was the best of the lot. In this ship the merchant Chand, 
the lord of the fleet, had his quarters with his five advisers. During 
the voyage the crew sang Sari songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while.! 


1 gmt am ate athe afrn ofesta ate 
areca fate MURy | 
cepa sta sce CI vice Sian SITE 
apinit eal feea s 
IC UCEL caface apta Btfe 
oye fafa gottaa a | 
atftes-curH TCH carats tie sce 
STA CMY SL A- ATA | 
BEY GS UWAIAS WHR SAPry 
sacn faferey RAAT 
ATT AHA A Maer Sharer 
ota cae fac Crafts | 
QatTet RATA ca atea easy ah 
fares atew oicer eaceital 
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Another description from the Chandikavya by Kavikankan 
Mukundaram, p. 191, is given below :— 

First was: recovered from water the ship Madhukara, Its draw 
ing-room was made of pure gold. Then came the turn of Durgabar.. 
It was full of gabare or sailors. Then came to sight the ship ‘Gua 
rekhi.? Her mast (Malumwood) might be seen from a distance of: 
six miles. . Another ship which rose up was the Sankhachuda. Her | 
breadth was eighty yards. Another ship named Chandrapal was 
now recovered from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides 
touched -both the banks of the river. The seventh and the last’ vessel: 
was Chhatimati which carried rice.’! | ae 


 Sraetal TACT patente St CH 
Benen Fie YET 

meet, cm fi | aPrrce atyetay 
cH atca Sinfy bares fl 


“ahs fom teat a | afte ce ae 
corr ty cortaal Atta | | 


fem 7a om ate aterm oferta Stc8 
fee at wary farwca _ 
| AIO THTAFA, YE Ora | 

1 aca Gia for atl Aes I 

RUS aval ata Cadsfea 9H t 

wea foe Sfrcra aca SettaT 

Srae otfral Siew Wer ahaa 

Sra fSrtaty cote atest eRcaat | 

Be atRcas ce Ta AAT CHAS 

ata fortety cater ATT MER | 

Sey ATSIC ACA SFA A 

eta fuer ofa aca beret | 

MUA TAT FEIT FCA Al A 
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"In the midst of the evidently exaggerated descriptions of the 
poets about big vessels we sometimes come across accounts of smaller 
crafts in our old literature. We find in Bansidas (p. $20), for 
example the following :— The admiral Gopal who sailed first had 
with him forty-two small boats (h&t-nio). The mode of construction 
of the river-boats and that of sea-going ships are now precisely the 
same as we read about them in our old literature and the nomenela- 
ture adopted in the past was on the whole the same as we use it now. 
It seems that the sea-going ships and the river-crafts were built on 
the same principle. Even the other day a coasting veseel named 
the Aminakhatun and its sister-vessels of considerable tonnage were 
built by a merchart of Chittagong with the help of local carpenters 
and mechanics and the method of building adopted for the purpose 
appears to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speed are concerned, these ships were perhaps not inferior to 
those used in England in the days of Nelson. A point of coincidence, 
s.¢., of keeping a flagship in the mercantile marine as we find in the 
navy of the civilised world to-day is indeed curious. The numbers of 
ships, s.e. seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps due to the notion that 
these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before undertaking a 
voyage used to perform certain ceremonies.' 


The following among others constituted the crew of a ship :— 
I. Gabar (sailors, consisting of two classes): (a) M&njhi or 
oarsmen, (4) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 
Sutradhar or Carpenter. 
Karmakar or blacksmith. 
Paik or foot-soldiers. 
Dubari or diver. 
Mirbahar or admiral. 
_Karikar or craftsmen. 
K@rari or helmsman and captain. 


era fea fra atea cate 
ace ay fir Da AtiA TST o 
—FfTFE4, Y3 va 


ce ae eee 


1 See Sen's Fulk-literature of Bengal, Calcutta University, pp. 73-75. 
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Gabar,—a sailor. The caste from which boatmen were gener- 
ally recruited is still known as Gabar in Bengal. They were 
exceptionally sturdy and the term ‘ Gaithyargabar,’ applied to them, 
signifies great physical strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus 
_ called Sari when plying their oars.! The sailors were mainly re- 

cruited from East Bengal.? | a. 

Sutradbar,—carpenter. Carpenters’ services were required for 
repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters supplied the 
necessary crew corresponding to an Engineering staff maintained on 
board a modern ship. Carpenters were essential for European ships 
when steamships were not in vogue. | 

Karmakar,—blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in building 
a ship and as their services were considered indispensable, they were 
taken on board the ships. | 

Paik,—foot-soldiers. They were taken in perhaps owing to 
insecurity of the age, to protect merchandise from any possible attacks 
of pirates or hostile foreigners.? Mention is found of the Telugu 
soldiers employed by the Bengalis in the Manasa-Mangal and the 
Dharma-mangal poems. 

Dubari,—divers. They accom panied the sea-going merchant 
vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in that part of a 
vessel which remained under the water.* 

Mirbahar,—admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Avie term 
Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of a fleet. The admirals would 
not only accompany warships but also armed merchantmen as appears 
from the description of Chand’s voyage for trade. In Bansidas we 


find Admiral Gopal accompanying the carpenters in their voyage . 


in quest of Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any 
possible attack, a precaution which was considered necessary to 
provide against insecure sea-voyage. 

From the descriptions that one comes across in the works of oug 
poets it appears that the merchandise carried in Bengali vessels was 


. ? See Satyandréyaner Panthi, edited by Abdul Karim and Manas&mangal poems. 
* See Kavikankan, pp. 198 and 207-8. The Gabars used ‘Danda (helm), Danda 
Kerw4als (oars), Bansakerwals (bamboo-poles) and Fans (chords) to ply the vessels 
See Kavikankan, pp. 195, 227, 194, 228, 207, 220, 234, 236. 
* See Bansidas, p. 329. 
* Bee Bansidas, p. 329. 
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mainly intended for export to Patan and Singhal. A system of 
barter was generally resorted to and fraud! played by the Bengali 
merchants on foreigners of questionable civilization, furnished a stock. 
of humour and fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the 
same strain. We find occasional mention of merchandise, wherein: 
the prices are sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, for during the time. 
when these works were written, sea-voyage was reduced to a vague 
tradition in which facts and fiction were hopelessly blended together. 
Still we give below two lists which may be found interesting as 
they no doubt contain some elements of truth. According to Bansidas, 
it was the Bengali merchants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. | 


First Inst. 
Items of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of foreign countries. 
(1) Betel-leaves § in exchange of Ten emeralds for each leaf. - 
(2) Betel-nut Ten gems. 
(3) Lime . Quick-silver. - 
(4) Catechew , Gorachana (a bright yellow 
| pigment). : | 
(5) Cardamom % Pearl. 
(6) Satabari Kameswar 
(Asparagus racemosus) ,, Musk. 
(7) Fruits ” Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
(8) Vegetable-roots . Diamond. 
(9) Pulses " Corals. 
(10) Onions and garlics __,, Maces. 
. (11) Camphor Pe ‘ Bakhar.’ 
(12) Water-weeds % Diamond. 
(18) Doltchos gladiatus 
(Makhana) . Ruby. 
(14) Goats and sheep ” Gold. 
(15) Radish 3 Ivory. 
(16) Dry fish Sandal-wood. 
(17) Sugarcane ‘; Royal maces (nabadanda, symbol. 
| ; of royalty). 
(18) Jute . Chowrie (Chamar). 


1 See the Chandikfvya by Kavikankan (the character of Mur@ricila) and the 
story of Gankhaméala by D. R. Majumdar, 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


Articles of foreign countries. 


(19) Wooden utensils in exchange of Gold and Silver utensils. 


(20) Wooden furniture 

(21) Earthenwares 

(22) Oil and clarified 
butter 

(23) Kumkum 

(24) Poppy 


ete. 


Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 


Quick-silver. 
Jarful of honey. 
String of gold-bell. — 


ete. 


For a reference to the above list, see Bansid&s, pp. 880-390. 


392-398 (D. Chakravorti’s ed.).» 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


10. Sea-salt 
ll. Dhuti (cloth) 
12. Oyster-shell 


18. Harital 
14, ‘Jogsni’ 
15. “Chuas” 
16. Sheep 


1 aries otf earats, 


in exchange of 


Second List. 


Articles of foreign countries. 
Horse. 
Clove. 
Tanka—a kind of wood apple, 
Feronta Elephantum. * 
Elephant. | 
Sua (a bristly Caterpillar). 
“ Jayfal.” | 
Betel-nut. 
White Chowrie (Chimar). 
Emerald. 
Rook-salt. 
Pots. 
Pearl. 
Diamond. 
“ Yira.”’ 
Sandal-paste. 
Horse. 


qzmre faoaia, 


AY TH FHGTN Barz | 


Ose Ase Ait, 
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See Kavikankan Mukundaram’s Chandi- Kavya, p. 191—Dhana- 
pati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon. The exchange of 
commodities seems to be somewhat more reasonable than that 
to be found in Bansidas. 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 
to be exported from India. We learn the following in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 220-221 (by W. H. Schoff, A.M., 
Longmans Green & Co., 1912). 

“The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 
According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was made 
in Ceylon in the 3rd century B.C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 66) 
refers to the glass of India as superior to all others, because 
“made of pounded crystal.’ Mirrors, with a foil of leas and 
tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, and Pliny 
indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ‘the people of India, by colouring 
crystal, bave found a method of imitating various precious 
stones, Beryls in particular.’ An early play, the Mrichhakatika, 
or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in a court of justice to 
this effect (Mitra, 100; see also A. W. Ryder’s translation, 
Cambridge, 1905).” 


MA SAS 5, +1 fra whed, 

| VATA TCH celal | 

ATR TS ata, me afeq anfa, 
cama aacat fied cate tl 

MatTa Few, BT ICT AAA, 
aa aq Bfarwe ai MFT 

aSa JAR AHA, faqs ataty mics, 


culfar fral aca saan Rorifir 
— FANT TNA, YL ove-ode @ oaz-ove | 


+ Saw aH, Bar “iT, 
atfacerr queer “ey | 
fapy qm, maw “ta, 
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She Bengali merchants usually carried on trade with Ceylon and 
P&tan in Guzrat and visited the following ports : 
Pani. 
Kalinga or Kalingapatam. 
Chilka&chuli or Chicacole in the Madras Presidenoy. 
Baa pur. 
Setubandha Raémeswar. 
City of Lanka (in Ceylon). 
Nilaeca or Laccadives. 
8. Patan (in Guzrat). 

One of the chief places outside India visited by tae Bengali 
merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is found also of Pralamba, 
Nakut, Abeelanka, Chandrasalya island and Abartana island whieh we 
cannot identify but which undoubtedly lay ontside our country. 
A vivid deseription of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from 
Saptagr&ém (an inland port of Bengal) to Pitan in Guzrat by doub- 
ling the Cape Comorin, is found in the Manasimangal poems of 
Bansidés. In the Chandikavya of Kavikankan Mukundaram we find 
accounts of mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing 
terms. The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the conditions 
of sea-voyage tally in both these works. 

Iv Bansidas we find the following description of the voyage of 
Chaéad, the merchant. [nspite of poetic fancy and exaggeration, s 
rough idea of the sea-routes and ports may be gleaned from it, 

‘¢'bhe merchant started for south Pitan. There were great cele- 
brations and festivities at the city of Champaka. All the ships 
started one after another. At the head of the vanguard was admiral 


ee en eee 


may a, «= SH TS, 

ATTA TACT Al | 
nba TAC, UqM TAA AT, 

BICHA TAM AT | 
MI ACH, CAST A, 

catatal aacer feat | 

Toytfh 
—Ffrseciy HOTFIA, Ys 299 
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Gopal with forty-two small vessels. After leaving his own territory 
Chand passed through the following places in succession :. Kamarhiati, 
Madhyanagar, Pratapgarh, Gopalpur and Ramnagar. He then reached 
Kalidéh-Sagar which he crossed leaving to the right Gandharvapur 
and Birnagar to the left. Then the merchant reached the mouths of 
the Ganges after passing through Kaémeswar, Mandarerthan&, Pichalta 
and Rémbishnupuri one after another. At Gangésagar Chand 
performed worship and sacrificed goats. After leaving Champaknagar 
the ships were on the voyage for five months. The merchant passed 
through many difficult places after having reached the sea. He passed 
through Utkal and Kalinga on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches and 
crocodiles obstructed his passage through the malice of Manasa Devi. 
At last the merchant reached the golden Lanka surrounded by golden 
walls. Chand here saw the R&ékshasa king and received his pass-port 
before proceeding further, Then be left Lanka on ‘his right and 
passed the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese ?) then ruled by King Ahi. The next important 
place which the merchant visited was Parasuramtirtha. Leaving 
this place the merchant reached the vast sea known as the Nilaccar- 
bunk (/:t. bend of sea near Nilacea—perhaps Laccadives). Reaching 
this sea the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the waves 
which rose as high as mountains. They almost lost their way but 
through the expert direction of Captain Duléi the vessels were steered 
properly. It was by looking at the stars that Dulai could keep to the 
‘right direction, After much trouble, the inerchant Chand and his com- 
panions reached the city of Patan, then ruled by King Chandraketu.' 

On Chind’s way back from Patan, he crossed the Laccadives, then 
passed the Vindhya-ranges, Lanka, Setubandha-Rameswar and 
reached Kalidaha-ségar where he experienced a heavy storm.? 

The above description leads us to the conclusion that Patan, once 
a celebrated city in Guzrat, was frequented by the merchants of 
Bengal who reached the place by sea crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
part of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea. The voyage was 
probably a coasting one and Ceylon which stood midway between 
Bengal and Guzrat by the sea-route, was a favourite place of com- 
merce for the merchants of Bengal. Patan is not an inland city similar 


* See Bansidas, pp. 318-339. 
2 See Bansidas, pp. 396-399. 
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to Tamralipti or Tamluk which was once one of the most important 
seaports of Bengal. Though P&tan means a city yet the frequent 
mention of this particular Pitan and the way leading to it, makes us 
think that it ig no other than the Patan or Somnath Patan of Guazrat, 
not a fanciful creation of our poets.' 


Bor aty rfies vibcr 1 
pis ana fafa, calgrace enief, 
wate Ci taca u | 
wns uA Ae ate, afaray Gata} ahs, 
Bey OFT EIEY | 
CRBIR Sta ime, —-aItw Gal Shane, 
Splints yey few i 


* * ® ® 


cttatey fanaa ber Ste Shera | 
Bia ACH AS ate Arf ata 
ata ofa sict ort aif ate | 
oD MTR DMA AH AS ASN 
Saatay atypia ats aifeerer | 
Ryle Sintra) Bifaa faface a 
OC URC (ce 
BGT AB ANG Kota shea a 
QPP cata ATTA | 
atfen atfrn ag sree o 
CISC AHHAA ACA Va 
Sieeey TWA TWA Aaricwa Ma A 
foparen aica atfe ate Stprerty | 
AACA AAA CHCA AAPTHPALA kt 
eafas Cer ACE ate) Dares | 
TAC FRA SS ASA AAT tl 
ate) Aca am ate Alay ater | 
wtatpfa ae ae cata aiattota 
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It seems our merchants used to frequent the islands aud 
ports of the Bay of Bengal to which referénce has already beeh mad’ 
in this Chapter. 

The following description is to be found in Bijay Gupta’s 
Manasa& Mangal (N. M. Sen Gupta’s ed., pp. 194-195) : 

“Oh merchants, listen. In the north King Mukteswar reigns. 
It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of his people. They take 
the seeds of pepper for rice. ‘The king of the east is known as Bidya- 
sanga. The greater the bulk of the person the more the respect 
is shown to him. The people are all degraded and the social customs 
are in a most pitiable condition. Marriage-laws are not at all strict 
as brothers often exchange their wives. Even a brother marries his 
sister in that land. The women enjoy complete freedom and use 
coloured cloth especially to cover the breast. Caste-system is not obser- 
ved at all. In the west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, seldom observe. any caste distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. They do not give the girls in marriage unless they 
are sixteen and even then they put the married girl for some time in 
the priest’s house in lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps tbe 
house of her husband’s sister’s husband. In case of any child being 
born, it shares the property on both sides.‘ Now hear the condi- 
tion of Patan or the South Patan. Its king is Bikram Kesari. The 
people of this land are very rich. They keep jars full of gems. In their 
1and conch-shells, pearls, etc., are abundant as sea-waves fling them 


MAT AT aS ter OTT | 
farcry ice cote fowl afecre fe a 


# © e ° © 


wets Shea ay eafee Cem | 
nfs iba afer ate fol ata 0 
Sayifir | 
— ATCT THTTHM, YS Orv-08 | 


1 The peouliar customs regarding inheritance such as inheritance of nephews 
as found in Bansidés are atill prevalent among the Nairs. The presrevation of 
dead-bodies mentioned in the same werk gives us glimpses of customs prevailing 
among the Buddhists. 
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in large numbers on the shore in particular phases of the moon. 
Even the poor own oysters and pearls.” ! 

The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, seem to 
contain some grains of truth. By the term ‘the North’ the poet 
petbaps indicates the foreign countries to the North-east of Bengal. 


. Gea faces SU om ArT | 
crea ate SR aCe fees a 
aface a ovifa fag ct crests we 
I cena Crice xty Afacba Se I 
oe crea ate ate feat | 
oT CUTS AY TTA TS WG BF 
APA TS CF SIAC GTS | 
Brat SHS Ae TS HHCAT OLB a 
Gaye Sls Wy Bea SHAH THM | 
SA AVA TH SCA SACI Aq ATH 
ram wifes ath capta WY acer | 
fafoa ara fer geaa see A 
mq aifs ostotfa ses atots | 
ried eta Te girs atest Ii 
CT CHEAT CTS AT ALS ABH eth | 
cotets sf aice aiftey crteray tl 
aatqata 13 Fory ator sai | 
CoUCe fam ster Te corer athe athe 
ib Hpen WH VElaa striey | 
abe sfaal este Te tate hi 
Qrwe ofan Aya atafars TA 
frrsa sfer ate whedon a 
Se] VTS Bicwa for Siam a7 | 
PATHE WTA CHO FCA ATT A 

Sort hh | 
—Frarecey serra (AUtHTTI eA CHA HUANG), fe sas-one | 
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From Chittagong onwards to China, people are fond of pepper and 
they take it in excessive quantity with their meal. By the term ‘the 
East’ the poet perhaps means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining 
countries where owing to the influence of Buddhism caste system is 
ignored and marriage-laws are less rigorous, The_ Burmese women 
are very fond of coloured garments. Freedom of women is also 
allowed in Burma. The Western country may possibly’ mean the 
Madras Presidency which lies to the South-west of Bengal. As 
regards Patan, it may be said that it was a rich city or else the 
merchant vessels would not have been described as visiting the place 
for the purpose of trade. 

Another account of the voyages of the Bengalis (as found in 
Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, pp. 195-202) runs thus: 

“After the performance of the usual ceremonies before sailing, 
the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places: Bhowsingerghat, 
Matiarisafar, Chandigachha, Bolanpur, Purathan, Nabadwip, Mirza- 
pur, Ambua, Santipur, Guptipara, Ula, Khishma, Mahespur, Fulia 
and Halisahar—all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagram near the 
Tribeni. The poet here incidentally praised this port and gave it a 
superior place among the following ports and places (some of which 
are Indian and some foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports 
of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Vanga, Carnat, Mahendra, Magadha, 
Maharastra, Guzrét, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, Dravir, Rarha, 
Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwarak&, Kasi, Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, 
Anayuk, Godabari, Gaya, Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch, Hangar, Trihatta, 
Manika, Fatika, Lanka, Pralamba, Nakutta, Bagar, Malay (Indian), 
Kurukshetra, Bateswari, Ahulanka, Sibatta, Mahanatta and Hastina, 
ete. According to the poet the merchants of the above places visit 
Saptagram but the merchants of Saptagriam do never visit those 
ports and places (these prove the exaggerated notion of the poet 
about Saptagram). 

At Saptagrém the merchant took on board sufficient quantity of 
drinking water for his voyage; he then passed some other places of 
note by the river banks, such as Nimiaitirtha, Betarah, Bagan, 
Kaligbat, Omulinga, Chhatrabhoga, Kalipur, Himai, Hetagarh, 
Sanketamadhaba, Madanmalla, Birkhana, Kalihati and Dhuligraém. 
On his way he encountered storm on the river Magra. It took the 
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merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Angéarpur. Then his 
vessels entered the sea adjoining the country of the Dravidas. ‘The 
first place of note was Puri, celebrated for the temple ot Jagannath. 
Then the merchant visited Chilkachuli or Chicacole. Next ports 
of note were Balighaia and Banpur which were soon left behind. 
They then reached the land of the Firinghees (Portuguese). . They 
stealthily passed this place under cover of darkness at night as. they 
were afraid of thes: people who were very strong for their fleet of 
warships which were known as Harmada (Portuguese Armada, the 
Portuguese being verv strong in ships in these parts). Dbanapati 
then passed come seas which were infested with crabs, snakes and 
crocodiles, ete., like Chand, After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka, however, Dhanapati’s vessels touched 


Setubandha-Rameswar and crossed Ké&alidaha or Black-watered 


Sea.”’ ! 


rafts eFaTA CSq ATgTS | 
afa afa afm cate atce Sata a 
meal RA Bier Sfam Caaf | 
atfeal Baa ae sa RRA 
( Saxoca ey fir aca arte 
( ae ae afer ies Ay esale ) 
Ste faces sibata wtfaca shan 
atbatfa Ara att AIT QGIET & 
AYA CHICA ATA ALY SLA Atre AI | 
QPS SSAA caAaeay VW a 
wa Sia anita firatfanfe srw | 
HAMA UA TA BLT a 
CIMA Var cei SYA Fa]. 
aaa Gefan cafaata TA | 
Powe wars My hay AAT | 
CT Wb afeal sa war Cole 
Fag ASS Aly cafe AwAry | 
AANA ASAT AGEN TA A 
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It is peculiar that Kalidaha which Bansidés mentions to be near 
Bengal: Kavikankan places near Ceylon. It may be that any expanse 
of blue sea was called by them ‘ Kalidaha.’ As for the mention ot 
Harmadas, it may safely be sail that they are matters of history. 
The Portuguese pirate-vessels were for some time the curae of the 
eastern sea. 

In the voyage of Srimanta, son of Dhanapati, we come ggroas 
the names of two islands namely, Chandrasalya and Abarteng, both 
lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot locate these islands as we 
cannot locate Banpur ‘ex route’ to Chand’s voyage, for obvious 
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— SSH TRAHATAT DSSS, Ys voe-202 
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reasons. Though there is evidently much exaggeration about the 
size of the ships, it is quite probable that the vessels belonging to 
Bengali merchants were often of enormous size, for the bulk of ships 
counted very much during those days.' The Bengali poets had some 
traditions of the past, to which they added much that they derived 
from their imagination. In one of the ballads of Mymensingh, it is 
mentioned that a vessel was called kosh&, because its length was 
two miles (a krosha). Of course, it is almost absurd to suppose that 
any vessel could be of such a monstrous shape, but it is not unlikely 
that in ancient times when there wasa fashion in the civilised 
countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of fact all the 
world over, in constructing huge and titanic vessels, a full fleet was 
sometimes made to cover a space of more than # mile, the tradition of 
whieh still lingers in the name of pleasure-boats, known as ‘ Kosha,”’ 


CHAPTER III 
CosTUMES. 


Tbe costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people were 
different in many respects from those used now-a-days by them. 
In this respect Bengal had more kinship with the up-country than 
we see it now. ‘The illustrations given in the following pages are 
from works mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they will 
Appear to represent things having a bearing on an earlier period. 

Angarakha.—I1t was a kind of coat once favoured in Bengal and 
still in use in Rajputana, Gujrat and some other parts of Northern 
India. It was a military dress in the Hindu period and this may 
be understood from the fact that the Rajputs still commonly use it 
while other people such as Banias do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, which might 
have served as ‘kabach’ or armour, of which we have frequent 
mention in our old literature. The Angaraékhé is now generally 
used as a purely civil dress. In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it 
is more commonly termed as Korié. Koria or Angarakha as used 
by them is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 


1 For detailed information on Ancient ship-building of Bengal which is still 
current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others an article on the above 
subject in the Bengali newspaper “ Jyoti,” dated the 17th Bhidra (1327 B.S8.). See 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol, 2, C. U. Publication) by Dr. Sen. 
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buttons it has fastenings in the neck and breast. With an additional 
fastening at the waist it constitutes a special type and is known as 
‘ Balabandi-koria.’? The cuff of the Koriaé is generally loose though 
sometimes close-fitting when buttons.are used. In Bengal its use is 
restricted, being worn by old men in the remote corners of the province. ! 

Kanchuli.2—A corset. It is still used in many parts of India, 
such as Behar, United Provinces, etc. In Benval it was considered 
as a fancy dress by ladies even in the days of the Mahomedan rule. 
But it is no longer a favourite costume with them. Kanchuli has two 
main types, one short—covering only the breast, and the other long— 
reaching down to the waist. This corset is fastened at the back with 
ribboris. Reference to this garment has been made by Kana Hari 
Datta, Chandidaés and a host of other writers, times without number. 
Old kanchulis bore beautiful artistic decorations—specimens of needle- 
work. For a description of these decorations we may refer our 
readers to the Dharmarangal poems by Ruprém. Here we find 
Nay@ni wearing a Kanchuli, with exquisite needle-work decorations 
representing the ‘rdsa’ of Srikrishna. In Harivamsa by Dwija 
Bhowani Das we find the description of a Kanchuli with the figures 
of Dasivatara on it. In Kavikankan’s description of Kauchuli we 
find the figure of Bhagawati adorning the dress. The pictorial 
representations given by our poets are evidently exagyverated, but it 
cannot be denied that there is some truth in them. Specimens of 
beautiful repesentation of pictures are still available at Dacca, Benares 
and some other parts of Northern India. 

Nibtbandha.3—A kind of belt used by women. Another kind of 
belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibibandha, was made use of 


1 For Angarikhi see the Dharmamangal poems by RAmandrayan, C. U. MS, 


No. 2454, Fol. 12, 
BUR wRcafa aca cafa ales Ga s 


(The general put on ‘Angar&kh&’ and looked fierce.) See also Viswakosha, 
Vol. I, p. 76, where it has been made synonymous with sfnjod signifying armour, 
2 For a description of Kanchuli see Sree-Krishna Kirtan (edited by Basanta- 
ranjan Roy) among other works. 
3 See Manasamangal, by Bansidas, p. 312, 
aifea Soca aca aaae arta: 
(She wore a belt in the waist above the navel.) Sce also Rimnarfyana, C. U. MS, 
No, 2454, F. 13. For AR see ibid., F. 2. 
ACA APA ALA CHTALATS BUD ¢ 
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by men, and it was called Patukad. The belt had a string of 
small bells attached to it, from end to end, to keep up a jingling 
sound pleasing to the ears as the wearer moved about. Description 
of women using Nibibandha when dancing and of men _ using 
Patuké when going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal and Manasémangal poems. 

The following gives an account of the different kinds of costumes 
used by people of different professions :_ 

A Brahmin.'—The Dhuti and Chaddar of the priestly Brahmins 
are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, such as shirt or coat 
were never used by them. The Brahmin priests would never use 
garlands or scents, specially when they were ‘ Brati’ or engaged 
in observing austerities. Chaitanya, when a young man, used scents 
and garlands as he was not a ‘ Brati Bipra.’ 

Yogr.—An ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his head, wear 
‘Kundals ’ or earrings of copper, rub his body with ashes, put on 
a@ rag aud carry a beggar’s knapsack, a dry pumpkin-gourd and a 
stick, The most significant mark of a Yogi or Yogini was the use 
of a Kundal. This, however, was often used asa threat by people 


(The commander tightcred a golden belt around his waist). 


CBTATA ARH ACH: 


(The commander tightened a belt around his waist). See also Bansidas, p. 312. 


See Raéamnirdiyan, C. U. M&S. No. 2454, F. 13, 


WA YA THCATS CHA CHA: 


(Close-fitting bells surrounded the waist of the warrior.) 
1 See the Mahabharata by Kuasidis, p. 269, 


Sl fat CRN CFA CRA Ba HTS | 
ate SHA AA See Hast I 
wal fay Be WAY ATR ATH ACA | 


(Why have you all overlooked the cnstom by wearing garlands and using scenta 
and sandal.paste, inspite of the fact that you are all Brahmin Bratiz? A wise 


Brahmin never wears a garland.) 
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offering, as it did, a broad hint of his desire to turn a Yogi or 
Yogini.! 

A merchant.—The merchant community as well as the upper 
classes of the Hindus used rich garments according to their means. 
Coats were used perhaps on special occasions while a Dhuti, a Chaddar 
and a Pagri constituted their usual costume.* Shoes of various 
descriptions “including silver-shoes were used by persons given to 
luxury. 

A warior——The dress of warriors in Pre-Mahomedan period 
consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, a belt with 
jingling bells attached to it and shoes sometimes of velvet. Ordinary 
soldiers, however, did not use velvet-shoes. A warrior would use 
armlet, bracelet and Nupur and rub his body with dust like that 
of the Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in aduel. Long 


' See Govinda Chandra’s song, slokas 645-646, 
AUF WAS FPA Weta cFy | 
BCE Her fea eq | caw 
frofs atfaer tte site catfera 
aie afr sice Shs RST Swat 


(The king shaved his head with a golden razor, wore the costume of a Yogi with 
kundals or earrings and rubbed ashes over his body. He also wore the partioular 
kind of cloth known as Kaupin. With rags and a beggar’s knap-sack on his 
shoulders he became a veritable ascetic). See also Bansid&s, p. 247, 


may ats afer ste ater aotota | 
wetatat am fs crate seats 
BI FSH FZ FC | 


(He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, rags and begging bow] with him, put on 
an Ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrinys as if a Yogi). 
* See Bansidas, p. 195, 


otace ofeay uty, Htcey IR TTF, 
mGacaa afer ateTe | 


(The merchant Chand started in a palanquin. He wore silk clothes and had a 
silken scarf round his head.) Also the same author writes elsewhere,— 


ase atosty btw frcra bad s 


(Chand put hig feet into his gsilver-shoes. ) 
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sticks like the constable’s regulation ‘lathies’ were often carried by 
soldiers and these were known as ‘ Raibans.’ In Manik Ganguli’s 
Dharmamangal songs there is au animated description of the march 
of an army in full military dress. ! 

A cow-herd.—He used a short stick (Pachanbali) anda piece of 
rope for managing his cows. He used a Pagri aud such ornaments as 
‘Tad’ (Armlet), Bala (Bangles), Kundals (earrings), etc. He also 
used a Sing& (horn) to call his companions and herds. The cowboys 
were very fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of 
Gupji (Abrus precaturtous). They often painted their faces with 
Alak& and Tilaka—marks of sandal-paste.? 

Female dress. —The women ordinarily used ‘ Kanchuli’ (corset), 
‘Odna’ (a sort of thin wrapper), Sadi witb an underwear and Nibi- 
bandha with ‘ Kinkini’ or Ghungura. In the sixteenth century 


1 See the Dharmamangal poems, specially of Manik Ganguli for description of 
commander’s dress, — 


fara aaebt1 os atte, AN Asafa age oT: 


(The commander had a helmet on his head, a garment on his botly and he wore an 
excellent pair of silver-shoes.) See also Ramn&raéyan, C U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, — 


ABR CHLACA Sica HT ATH! THB s 


(The warrior tied the girdle or belt round the waist and rubbed ochre-coloured dust 
on his body.) Again the same author writes—C. U. MS. No. 2454. F. 13. 


Wa TT TACAS cafaer cata) «acer weacafe ca cafe airy wa 1) 


(the warrior put on his waist close-fitting bells known as ghunghur and wore 
Angar&kha which made him look fierce.) See Madhavacharyy'’s Chandikavya, 


facacse COLMA CTS Sibrw fafen : 


(The military ‘Topar’ otherwise known as Ranatop or helmet adorned the head and 
the bells adorned the waist of the warrior.) See Ramnardyan, 


Sip at caters qa CHS ATT: 


(The Tad or armlet and Balad or bangles adorned the warrior’sarms and the Nupur 
made the feet look pretty). See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, 


MANS AFF Vets Vesta ays 


(Thousands of soldiers armed with Riibins were on their march.) 
* See Gitaratn4vali, pp. 70-71, 


ares Snaps afer wets ace: 
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and even earlier the Bengali women probably used Kocha (the tuck 
of the lower garment which hangs loosely in front of the Sadi). 
The up-country and Marathi women still preserve the display 
of a ‘Kocha’ in front of their Sadi though it is not prevalent at 
present among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of ‘Ghagra’ is found in our old literature 
such as the Maynamati songs and the Vaishnava  padas. In 
‘Kshitish Vamsavalicharit’ too we find mention of the occasional 
use of Ghagra by ladies in the family of Raja Krishnachandra of 
Nadia. All these illustrations tend to prove that Ghagra was 
rather used in Bengal as an exceptional dress and came into vogue 
in this country in the pre-British period owing to the Mahomedan 
influence and the etiquette then prevalent in the country. It had 
never commanded universal use, perhaps on account of the 
climatic condition of this country. Ghagra is still used in North- 


(The cowboy Sridim comes forward with a red turban on his head.) The same 
author writes again, 


‘sey aS carat, Scr SwTaTA | 
cttking corfe state, Fitd Per can y’ 


(The cow-boy had the garland of Abrus precato-ious on his neck and armlets 
and bangles on hisarms. He had also kundals or earrings on his ears and he 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) See Mukundamangal by Haridés, 


‘ farrtaca af Aca ACES fan’ : 


(He started giving signal to his companions by blowing the horn.) See Gostha 
by Balardm Das in which a cow-boy’s dress has been thus graphically described :— 

‘oem fag fas Cea aw4 SAF | 

stirs fefet af Ate aA 1 

fea aierea ar fasen fafa | 

sopeang Paifacey pets bral 1 

acs {AF fea forse Sativa | 

BACT BLHSS WMH ARAlg CA’ 


(A cow-boy’s dress adorned the person of Krishna. Ife wore jewels and ycllow- 
colonred cloths. He had a necklace on his neck, ‘Kinkini’ on his waist and 
‘Nupur’ on his feet. He wore a peacock’s feather on his head, ‘Tilak’ mark on 
his foreboad and rubbed sandal-paste on his body.) 
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Western India and this may be due to the close association of the 
people of that province with the Mahomedans on account of the 
latter having bad their power most strongly established there. 
The Vaishnava poets of Bengal used the word Ghagra probably 
to indicate the ideas they conceived of the Braja-Gopis of 
Vrindavan. Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Arun Sen consider the 
following in their translation of Vidyapati : 

“ Skirt--Ghag ra—not now a separate garment but that part of 
the Sadi which forms a skirt. But in Vidyapati’s days the costume 
of Bengali women seems to have been that of Western Hindustan 
(skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Rajput paintings. In this case 
‘Nibibandha’ is actually the skirt-string (p. 177, notes).” 

They further remarked that ‘Nibibandha is not properly a 
separate garment.” We think that their comments are applicable 
only to the case of Mithila, the land of Vidy&pati and not of Bengal.' 
From a perusal of our old literature it seems doubtful whether 
Nibibandha was not a separate garment. 

Men and women of old used incense (dhup) to dry and to scent 
their hair. For scents, the women used Kumkum, Aguru 
(Aqualaria Agolacha Aloe), sandal-paste and scented oil named 
‘Narfyan Taila’ and ‘Vishnu Taila.’ 2 Though the use of soap 


N. B.—Vaisnavas out of their tender feelings for the cows would not use the 
word ‘ bindh&’ they use the softer word ‘chhddan,’ hence the word in the above 
quotation. 

1 For the use of sadi with an underwear by the Bengali ladies see Jadunandan 
Das’ ‘The Toilet of R'dhi,’ 


cam qeax aft feuca af37 | 
wiata Sraca ay PAA faery a’ 


(The beantifal girl wore a thin red cloth as an under-wear over which she put on 
a biue-coloured sadi.) See also Chandidds’ Khandita, 


‘Rar reba ate catota HAA? : 


(The blue silk sidi had a ° kocha ’ with it). 
? See Manasimangal by Jagat Jiban Ghosal, 


‘ayaa (wr, fap Cor carta coicy frm’ : 


(Using Narayan Taila and Vishnn Taila in hair.) See also Qunyapuréu by Ramii 
Pundit and the ManasSmangal poems by Ketaka Das for a description of the use of 
Narf’yan Taila. See also the Manas&mangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the use of Kumkum and sandal-paste, | 
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(Sanskrit ce¥¢@) is found in Sanskrit works of Susruta and 
Batsyayana, its use was perhaps either unknown or forgotten in 
Bengal during the period under review. In place of soap myrabolans 
were in use.' The practice of using musk and sandal-paste was 
prevalent among both the sexes.2  Collyrium was _ indispensable 
with women in former days. Tne sandal-mark (Tilak) on the 
forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the peculiarity of 
marking indicated the particular sect of a person. The painting 
with sandal-paste and musk was sometimes done by way of luxury 
and this was called ‘ Patra-rachani’ (dct. leaf-painting).® In it 
the leaves were not the only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alak& and Tilaka 
were very common.‘ This painting was afterwards practised as 
a regular art and the ingredient of the paint consisted of sandal- 
paste, Harital (Yellow orpiment), Manhasilé (Realgar) or Gorachan& 
(a bright yellow pigment) .5 


* FRX OWT AG SLACHCS Fa’: 
(The cloth diffuses the odour of Kumkum and sandal-paste. ) 
1 See Krittivési Ramayan, 
“A CHA ATTA WITH BAAS)’: 
(The maid uses myrabolans to cleanse Sita’s hair.) 
* See Krittivdsi Ramayan, 
‘aatce caforn fer athe bat’ : 
(The whole body was besmeared with the sweet-scented sandal-paste). See also 
the pada by Vasudev Ghosh, 


‘sufa wa fa afaad, dfea Scr wie’: 


(Rubbing the musked sandal-paste on the body and preparing a flower-garland.) 
2 See Jadunandan Das, 


‘ sufaa tata fafacr sorte’ : 


(The forehead was painted with musk). And Ray Basanta, 


‘qaray ea forse TAR AA Hataeiy feraates’ ; 


(The figures of newly sprouted leaves and flowera and Tilak mark were painted with 
the help of musk and sandal-paste. ) 
* See Paddvali by Govinda Das, 
‘wreTe] FEATS) CHR’ 
(Paint Alakd and Tilak’ marks.) 


* See Bitsydyana’s ‘Kamasutra,’ a Sanskrit work, for a detailed account of the 
above. 
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In our old literature such as Maénikchandra Rajar Gan, the Manasa- 
mangal poems and others we find mention of cloths of various 
descriptions! such as ‘ Péter Pachhra’ and Khuna (ordinary silk 
cloths), ‘Chatak Dhoti,’ Matak Dhoti (silk cloths of Assam), 
‘Agun Patsadi’? and ‘Megh-Dambur,’ ‘Meghnal’ and ‘ Gangajali 
Sadi.’ Gangajali Sadi means that the cloth looked white and 
transparent like the water of the Ganges on account of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sadi of the Maynamati 
songs and Meghadambur Saci of Kavikankan were named after the 
blue cloud for the resemblance of their colour with that of the cloud. 
‘Matakdhoti’ had perhaps some similarity with the Matkas of Assam. 
In all probability these Matkas used to be imported into Bengal 
from Assam. There were embroidery and picture decorations in 
garments.? 

A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it clear that 
the mode of wearing cloth and Pagri was just the same in our country 
as is now prevalent in the up-country districts. 


CHAPTER IV 


ORNAMENTS 


The use of the following ornaments was in vogue in Bengal, 
many of which have now grown obsolete:— 

(7) Stnthi. 3 —This is still used in some parts of Bengal and 
nearly everywhere in India by women as a head ornament. It 


1 See among others the Manasdmangal poems by Jagat Jiban Ghosal (17th 
century) for sadis of very fine fabric with such picturesque names as Y&atrisid 
(auspicious starting), ‘Manja Phul’ (a kind of white flower), etc. 

? See Bansidds (D. Chakravarti’s edition), 


‘Gey Goal fra were visa | 
Birw yw fafaaive ea var fray’ 


(Her entire frame was covered in a fine wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 


Listen to what these paintings were about.) 
2 See the Padavali by Govinda Das—Avisar, 


‘foal aaa aifa, gaia fife aifa, oor cama fa feacay : 
(The maid Chitra brought a golden Sinthi and put it tenderly on R&dha’s head 
between the hair-parting.) 


6 
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consists of three gold strings two of which run from ear’s end joined 
at the centre by another which gues straight along the hair-parting. 
In Rajputana it is called ‘ Sirbandi.’ 

(ez) Beshar.'—In rural Bengai it is called ‘ Nakehhabi ’—a 
nose-ornament. It resembles a small semi-circle andis worn by women. 

(e712) Kundal.?—A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It was venerally made of cold inlaid with pearls. In Bengal 
the original form of this ornament has been modernised and _ is 
now known as earring. The old and original form, however, still 
exists in some parts of Nothern India. 

A special kind of Kundal was known as the ‘Makir-Kundal’ 
as it resembled the head of Makara—a kind of sea-fish. Latterly, 
however, tiis pattern was replaced by others—but the vame itself 
was not changed. The present Bengali epithet ‘ Makri’ given to a 
particular kind of earring may have derived its name from this 
*Makar-Kundal.’ <A peculiar kind of Kundal which is now used in 
the up-country districts is commonly known as ‘Chowdani.’ It was 
once used in Bengal, but not in our days. 

(tc) Aandala.s—An  ear-ornament otherwise known as 
‘Chakra&vali,’ wora on both ears. Chakra or Chaki was a sort of 


1 See Padavali by Jnanadas, 


AVATA COA I SAM HAS AYA ACH’ s 
(Shu touched the nose-ornawent Beshara and smiled a graceful amile.) 
2 See the Gitaratndvali’ (B. Saha’s collection), p. 70, 
‘ATM POA ACH’ ¢ 
(The Kundals or earrings decorate the ears), also p. 97, 
‘SAB STS] SCA, FCA AFA PSC’ : 


(On the forehend there were the mar«a of Alakd and Tilak@ and in the ears the 
Makar-kundals.) See also Kasi Das’s Mahabharata, Virdt Parva, p 542, D.C. Sen's 
edition. 


‘qa Per fray sap Tey : 


(a crown, a poir of Makar-Kundals and an excellent armour were given to him) ; 
also ibid, Adiparva, p. 38, 

‘cop qafea Wa “44 eq’ : 
(The earrings of the wife of king Pousya.) 


* See the Manasamangal poems by Jagatjiban Ghoshal, 


‘Sorg se{ oife aca ae sed af) | STRTa ATH CNS) Sea Alara Shy’ 4 
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earring exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed on to the upper 
part of the ear.. The ‘Vali’ practically covered the whole 
ear surface. Between the ‘Chakra’ and the ‘Vali’ another ornament 
known as § Hiramangalkaci’ or ‘Madan-Kav'i’ was also used. Chakra- 
vali is still worn by Marwari women of Rajputana. 

(r) Har.'—A necklace. Frequent mention of a peculiar kind 
of Har known as Sateswari is to be found in our old literature. Along 
with Har another sort of neck-ornament was used, known as ‘ Gri- 
bapatra.? It fitted the neck closely above the necklace, like 
«collar. It is still used in Bengal and is known as ‘ Chik’ and 
‘Hansuli.? At present the use of ‘Hansuli’ bas been rather limited 
as the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to favour it. But 
this ornament was used by Hindu ladies in ages long gone by as 
will be evident from stone images of gods and goddesses with 
Hansuli on, built in the I1th and 12th centuries and even 
earlier. 

(vz) Angada.2—All ornaments for the upper parts of the arms 
were known as Angada. A few of these are noticed below: 


(On the upper part of the ears there were the ‘Chnkis’ and below them lengthwise 
were the ‘Valis’ and in the middle the ‘Hirdmungal Kadis.’) See Chandid:is’s 
Sri-Krishnakirtan, p. 112, 


‘sitta Stata fy’ : 


(The ornament Hiridhar KaJis of the ears.) 


? See Chandidas’s Sri Krishnakirtan, p. 88, 


‘fefer crmea apts aceafa ate’ : 


(I shall tear off the Sateswari necklace, old lady.) See the Pada by Bhupati Singha, 
‘cara afos Aceaty refer : 


(She wore the nose-ornament Beshara and the necklace Sateswari.) 
2 See Bansidis’s Manasamangal, ‘Ushar-Besh,’ 


‘sca ca atts yRotA TAN ° 


(She put on her neck the ornament Grib&patra which was studded with pearls.) 
* See Jadanandan Dias, Sri Ridhikér Beshabinyas, 


adirrgcm fan fete orf’ s 


(The maid Bisikhi brought the gold armlet ‘Angada’ and put it on Rédh ’s 


arms.) 
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(a2) Tad.1—A pair of plain gold bands about two inches in breadth 
used on the upper parts of the arms. This ornament was not only 
used by women but by men as well. Tad is otherwise known as 
Taga. Its use is now almost obsolete in our country, it having 
been replaced by ‘Ananta’ (a nicely decorated armlet). 

(4) Keur. 2—An ornament for the arms used by both the sexes. 
‘Keur’ was a sort of gold band with nice decorations on. Itisa 
very old ornament and a reference to it is to be found in old Sanskrit 
works written when the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and 
Assam. 

(c) Baju. °—An armlet otherwise known as ‘ Bajubandha.’ In 
the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern Bengal, it is still conti- 
nuing ite existence though feebly amongst women and children ; 
formerly it was made use of by adult males too. It is generally 
worn high up on the right arm in Bengal but it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and U. P. Baju is asort of thick band 
of gold with engravings on and tied to the arm with a string. 

(d) Madui:. *—An armlet. It is almost similar to Baju with 
this difference that it contains more decorative work and is less thick. 


1 ee Bansidds, p. 312, 


‘Srp seb ata zatfapwy’ 
(The ornament known as Téd or armlet, Bahuti or bangles and gold Chad or a type 
of bracelet). See also Gitratnavali, the ChandikAvya by Madhavacharyya etc., etc. 
2 See ‘Govinda Chandrer Git, Slokas 704-05, 
‘ASA CR RIA CHAT FEY 2 
(She put off the necklace Har, the armlet Keur and the bangles Kankan.) See also 
Brind&ban Déa’s Murali Sikshé, 
‘OPT me Eq CHUA : 
(You do take the armlets and the bracelets.) 
> Bee Chandravalir Punthi (Battala ed.), 
SOG, TE......CeW, FRA, ASA |S ATS Fea cwsa’s 
(The two arms were decorated with the ornaments Tad, Baju,...... Keur and 
Kankan. ) 
* See Jadunandan Dis’s Sri Radhikar Vesavinyas, 


caad argia ats ciyferize era’: 


(The gold armlets added to the beauty of the arms.) 
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Other names of this ornament is Tabij (by which name it is known 
in Eastern Bengal) and Kabach. Another variety of this ornament 
is known as Jasham which consists of double rows of Maduli and 
is more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal. 

The order of the different types of Angada by which they are 
to be worn is summarised below: First (nearest armpit) is worn 
Maduli, then comes Baju, then Tad and Jasham and finally Ananta 
closes the list. 

(vit) Ratnachud.—A bracelet. It has three distinct parts each 
having a different name of its own. The upper part is known 
as W744 (Sarala), middle part as py (Chud) and the forepart 
as 34 (Kankan).' Sometimes this Kankan, otherwise known 
as Balaya or Bala, was used as a separate ornament. In Saral a ring of 
pearls or precious stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations 
the Chud was a nicely worked ornament. Chud without Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as Bahuti? was 
also used. It is even now favoured by the up-country women. A 
kind of shell-bracelet (Lakshmibilas Sankha®) which was once 
popular has now become out of fashion. With Kankan was con- 
nected a pair of precious strings and another ornament for the back 
of the palm, known as Hatpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus with 
open petals. This was fixed to the rings worn on all the fingers. 

(vizt) Khadu.—Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this ornament, 
known as Magar-Khadu,* was in use among both the sexes. In 
Chandidas another kind of Khadu has been mentioned. It was called 


1 See Krittibasi Ramayana, 
rarely Soca Ae CALATA BE’ s 
(Above the shell-bracelets adorned the gold bracelets or Kankan.) 
* and * See Bansidas, 
‘ere aE aca aMfanty As M74,”: 


(Gold Bahuti or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Lakshmibilas Sankha 
or shell-bracelet.) 
* See Bijay Gupta, 


‘CRIB CRIB atacea wet WY, ATH : 
(Little boys wore anklets known as Magar-Khadn.) 
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‘Malla-Todar.’! The name ‘Tovar’ gives rise to the supposition that 
it might have been intreduced By Raja Todar Mall who was for 
some time Akbar’s Governor of the Province (13th century). It 
might also have derived its name from the Mallas of Birbhum who 
used the ornament. The wrestlers in those days, used a kind of 
anklets when they were out for a contest. ‘ Mal’—a kind of close- 
fitting ‘ Kha/u’ or auklets, may have derived its name from these 
Mallas. We find mention of Bankaraj Pata or Bankpata-Mal ? in 
our old literature. 

(er) Uunehhat.,> otherwise known as Ujjhhatiké. It is now 
popularly known as ‘ Pashuli.’ It was a kind of toe-cap. In our 
old literature frequent mention of Ujjhatika is found. 


CHAPTER V 


CuLINARY ART 


The culinary art once attaiued a high degree of perfection in this 
country. It was systematically cultivated by the Hindu women 
and even the ladies of rank took pride in cooking and thus we find 
a Sanak&* anda Khullana® preparing a hundred palatable dishes. 


1 See Chandidis— 
“MSA BAT TACO YH ° 


(On the beautiful feet adorned the anklots Malla-Todar.) 
? See Chandravalir Panthi p. 199, 


‘Sonat Way AT’ s 


(There were anklets in the feet known as ‘ Bankpaté-mal.’) Radha in her fine frenzy 
was described in a Pada by Bansibadan to be wearing Bankaraj Pité on the breast. 


‘feata Sara aca Teaser : 


(Radha wore the anklets Bankardj-paté on the breast through mistake, owing to 
her excess of emotion for Sri Krishna.) 
> See Jadunandan Daés’s Srirddhikar Vesabinyas, 


‘ota Baca ay Sallday fra’: 


(On the toe was put the toe-caps made of precious gems. ) 
* See Sannka’s cooking in the Manasamangal poems of Bansidés (16th century). 
> See about Khullana’s cooking in the Chandikavyna of Kavikankan Mukundaram 
(16th century). There are very interesting items of carries in various places of 
the work. 
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In ancient tyme a knowledge of the culinary art in a girl was more 
appreciated than any other attainments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and the part allocated 
in it to women that they acquired efficiency in the art and learnt how 
to cook innumerable articles of food. Due regard was always paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In ‘ Daker-Vachan,’ !' composed between the 8th aid 12tb centuries 
A.D., we find mention of curries, plain and simple, being composed 
mainly of vegetables, bearing a striking contrast to the subsequert 
rich dishes of meat and onion of the Mahomedan pericd. In 
Manikchandra {{a4jaér Gan and in other writings of the Pre Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 

Some of the meals of this period, the preparation of which seems 
to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated below : 

(t) Sita Misrt.—It was a sort of crystallised sugar made by 
the following process.? 

“The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage dregs 
appear on the surface in the form of froths, which when removed 
the sugar gets condensed. It is known as ‘ Raja Gud.’ It is then 
made into ‘Modakeud’ or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept 
in a jar having an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the jug 
is broken and a_ kind of vegetable leaf commonly known as ‘ ganj’ 
is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical action, the raw 
ingredients of sugar become more refined. But it is yet somewhat 
coarse and is called ‘ Bhura.’ At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This process makes 


Among other instances may be mentioned Suriksha’s cooking in Manik Ganguli's 
Dharmamangal poems and Sit&é Devi’s cooking in Chaitanya Charitamrita 
(Madhyakhanda). 


1 Sce Randhan-Prakaran cf Daker Vachan. 
? See Sahaja Upasané Tatwa, M.S. (C. U.), 


CHA AA SHAH WCAG AAA | 
BATT CHIH CHA BT Af Sa 
cra aa Bere fartipa ofa | 
BMA Aasa Be Ars yy fan 
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the sugar milk-white purging it of the coarse substance. This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into smal] balls which now 
become very white and are called the ‘Olalandu’ or ‘Laddu.? These 
are boiled once more with milk and formed into lump which 
finally boiled with milk and now the preparation of ‘ Sité-misri 
or the yellow-coloured crystallised sugar is complete.” 

(12) ‘ Indramitha’ and ‘alfa’ seem to have been once very 
common. They are not perhaps known now. ‘ Indra-mitha’ 
was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of great delicacy.’ 
‘Alfa’ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in the Padavali of 
Chandidas. . 

(222) Goat-meat with the soft roots of banana plant were made 
into a relishing preparation. ? 

(tv) ‘ Gadarer Cham’ (Sheep-skin) seems to have been a dainty. 
In the Manbhum district even the upper classes, we hear, take the skin 


wars caricacws Frat cH SSz | 
Faarst foriat Faq Fey SF II 

AS we CHATS Aq Ce ST 
ote cast frm aa frets yotr 
tte cats ste tern Gai Sta ATT | 
THAT Aca Fa Fara 
Bay STAT A fH BH cats | 
FaGnsl Sx Bia Ary AACA 0 
qaraf eq at ate Ste feat | 
BIT FSMITANS eatatyeifa i 
or oh Catt fra Stata feats | 
HHS TG, Ew AS) Gla ATT | 
Bla Aa Qs cHicA ferry Fay | 
Me FAS) ary ota fafeasi ez 
Bae aya at Pea) at 
canaty afar ay afsata y 


1 Vide Manikchandra Rajar Gan, 
2 Bijay Gupta, p. 94. 
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of sheep, goat, etc., down to the present day as they relish the fat 
beneath the skin.* 

(v) ‘ Dugdha-Kusmanda,’ or a combination of milk and gourd 
which is now perhaps an obsolete dish though once very popular.? 

(vt) * Dugdha-Kusumbha’ was another kind of favourite prepa- 
ration.? It consisted mainly of milk and Cannadis sattva or opium. 
It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana where it is taken on occasions 
of festivity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PASTIMES. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds with interesting descriptions 
of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and joy of rural life. 
Among these pastimes the Chaugan play attracts our attention as 
being specially favourite with the upper sections of our community. 

The game of Chaug&n used to be played with much vigour.* 
The word Chaugan is of Persian origin, from ‘Chau’-a crooked 
stick and ‘gan’-a field. The Chaugén was played on horseback 


1 Vide Bijay Gupta, p. 94, and Bansidas, p. 289. 

2 Vide Kavikankan, p. 157. 

’ Vide Bharatchandra’s Annadémangal, p. 73; also vide History of Bengali 
uanguage and Literature, p. 390. 

* See Bansidds, p. 276, and Alaol’s Padmfavat, pp. 121-122: 


FR CHOTA AWS ALTA Fata | 
athe atfg fra ae mt acetate 1 
amr fat se alg wae | 
asitta cafacs tam aed BITATES I 
getacs otfa ahh etfaat ater | 
aHoicA Bieatiara nifea ceferr y 
fast fate e& aca aif caface | 
ABH BES facs Btrata fers 
fracay adata afm face ota) 
cotter Cafes eft core mote 
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with stick and ball. It was played just in the same way as the Polo 
of the present day. Moreover, the polo originally came from Persia 
where the Changin used to be played and it may, therefore, be 


camel cafoul ay Ses Sarsfe | 
ater atfe care agena anafe | 
ae Si faal ay thal Ss | 
corral atfaat fre frarcey fou 1 
frm SAA HCA CUA HSA | 
caatatfa ariel cial Ca aan 
ofa an cafe caf ertefay ace | 
jus fa faa ate fre acatace a 
MTR TR TY Mea ete aise | 
femsew AltA CHE SAH BSA I 
fase am es fe og size | 
arial acwa cafa raecs fern 4 
SPT CUA ARIAS AH NSA | 
aia cece aim fare “fe ice StH 1 
ate cece efa cara ary ate apt | 
OFA FAY Aa Sine SAA I 
waa al Stix ceAATS CHA Se | 
attra sfaui arg aft atatie a 
eF Wy BA fD UtAtA Aba 
ABST CHA CAM CRI FAA | 
AAVBAS Vln VIA ot Pa | 
fEatees *1ta CHE CT CAPA 4 
fags ACH AX ACSF Sars | 
farcaq aca efa fan fae fore 1 
SAT ABM CATH NEI Saas | 
faacaa weatca cat faferae a 
asta fasco fag sfaaica eta 
alates crpefa afar comtey i 
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surmised that it took the name of polo (from Tibetan ‘ Pulu’) after- 
wards, as it travelled down to India oz¢ Tibet. Bengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this country. 
In Alaol, we get the following description of the same, which 
gives a Clear idea of the manner in which it was played. 
Two parties, each consisting of ten riders, stood facing each other. 
It was the aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal-posts 
of the other. At first one party stood on the defensive. When the 
latter approached the goal of the former (9% 2f6 ae firal ‘eid face BTz) 
with hard riding, the defending party lost courage. But their goal 
was saved by the tact and agility of the goal-keeper (King Ratna 
Sen) who sent the ball to the opposite party with a hard stroke 
from his stick. The opponents received the ball in right earnest 
and again furiously charged the other party when it seemed that none 
could save the situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the 
eress of the ball and with a wonderful dash charged his opponents 
ge af ace fea of face eta 
cotta chfast afa efa aera a 
XB cafe gare ecm atatetia | 
ARCATA JN STA ATA ATA “af 1 
faafa sore orafaal aeiafs | 
Bia cael me Safes aifs y 
cantatfa atfa efa qca prea | 
“ICE *itce Pas ere atatea 
MiT AE LATA Mea SfAcs | 
afer fret cee a otc afece i 
Elcor Ses ate orem ot frat | 
Bie qifs Sea caiwal Ral a 
wteca stant ef acm cence fy | 
Tq ye Fa aga Utah 1 
aface atfan Preece etary | 
eeare Sisal fafaer feaaty vy 


Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 
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and in their confusion sent the ball right through their goal-posts, 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and vigour.” 

The main point to be considered in the game is the throwing of 
the ball through the opponent’s goal-posts. 

In polo the same thing is also done. The way in which one 
party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmavat (sf afs 
BUY (HHA mB31) shows that in Chaugan there was no offside as in 
the Polo. As from Chaugan perhaps comes the Polo, so from the 
Polo perhaps comes the Hockey, Golf ard Cricket. The Chaugan 
might also be the origin of our indigenous ‘ Dhopb§ri,’ a sort of 
rural hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh. 

(*) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be mentioned. Geru 
means a ball (Prakrit, cotge). It used to be played by a number 
of boys in which the throwing of the ball by a party against the 
opponent and the catching of it by the latter constituted the main 
point of interest.?_ The play is still current in Bankura and some 
other parts of West Bengal. 

(:7t) There was once a game current in Bengal by the name 
Duapati. The play might be the same as or similar to the 
‘ Dabakhela’ of the present day.® 

(tv) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue of the method of 
wrestling and its popularity in bygone days.‘ 


1 Vide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 


2 See the Padavali by Chandidas, “ying cimal afer «acy WICH CHAT NI I 
O. U. M8. No. 292, Fol. 2. 


3 See Mainamati songs (11th-12th Century). 
* Vide The Dharmamangal poems of Ghanaraém, pp. 79.82 : 


A5LA AeA AG Atfor fate | 
SIrt SRY SF aNY faerie n 
aieyfa sta cites ates Sat bh 
wafa Sia ae Sais nee 
maT AA ChE twtetfs ya | 
cata ay Sire MEG Ste | 
AG NT ACH CA TH ALTE | 
A4-$7 AIAY SBM VA HG 
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In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the body of 
the wrestler with the dust of the play-ground, this dust being known 
as ‘Birmati.’ The ‘ Mallas’ or wrestlers would after tightening the 
eloth round their loins and a rope known as the ‘ wrestlers’ rope 
(Malldore) round their heads rub their bodies with this grey dust 
before the game starts. There were professional wrestlers generally 
recruited from the lower class people as the line Fe @maq ifs 
afSaty af4 would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

“At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the strength 
of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies with earth, and 
all the time kept shouting out challenge to each other ({6tq WC FW 
atfga fea gecr atetfp ge utcg Preatz). Thon suddenly both 
of them jumped up and caught hold of each other’s arms. Each 
tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the attempt of doing so 
every part of the body of each came in close contact with that of the 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts 
of the contest (ae @atefh afe com cof aia) Bem oad fe RH 
atq ofa). After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got 
the better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth and 
sitting upon his breast continued dealing heavy blows on him till 
he spat blood.’’! 


CARR AATA HATA caTATHAR | 
RaTATS AM ATTA OLA 


ate sash fy coarcsfay ata | 
BHM AF fs Qtew Ata MTT I 
wate watery cae fareaty etfs | 
ates aterfe Sra ata retaty u 
CAA AAS ACH WA ITF | 
aofe atface sta ae Sts yee a 
1 See the Dharmamangal poems by Sitdéram Das, C. U. No. 2471, F. 10, for an 


elaborate description of wrestling. See also the Dharmamangal poems by Manik 
Ganguli (ed. by H. P. Shastri and D. C. Sen), pp. 44-45. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WARFARE. 


The picture of a Bengali soldier as depicted in our old literature, 
such as the Sivéyanas, the Chandikévyas, the Dharmamangals 
and the Manasfmangals, is a curious medley, combining the elements 
of the Hindu as well as of the Mahomedan periods. This was 
due to the circumstances that the majority of the writers who have 
left us accounts of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time 
when the country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the works of 
writers of successive ages, and the oldest specimens of the abovenamed 
works are now almost rare in the process of continuous modernisations 
of the songs, as they were sung from generation to generation, As 
regards weapons used by warriors we have qaite a long list of them 
in these works including among more formidable ones the various 
kinds of fire-arms, ‘ Raibans,’ battle-axe, etc.; along with these there 
is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and perhaps primitive 
weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below :— 


(1) Parasu.—A kind of battle-axe and was perhaps in use in 
ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another slightly different 
type of this weapon was also used and was known as ‘ Paraswadha.’ 
The Parasu consisted of a ‘thin stick with a broad mouth.’ f@he 
shape of the axe attached to the handle resembled a crescent. 
Daboosh, a peculiar type of Parasu was mentioned as being largely 
in use in ancient battles.! The battle-axe used locally was known 
as the ‘ Tangi.’ The Aryan Parasu, inspite of some similarity, 
must have been originally different from the non-Aryan Taingi,— 
the very non-Sanskritic name of the axe Tangi carries its history 
with it. More than one Tangi was used by a warrior who used to 


1 See Sivdyana by Raémeswar, p. 65. 
‘oiTy, a, 49, Tate aawa aface Gia’: 
(The weapons Dé&boosh, Pattish, Parasu and Paraswadha were all hurled against 


the enemy.) 
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fasten them to his belt, in bis left.! In Europe, the battle-axe was 
a very popular weapon in the middle ages.? 

(2) Yamadhar (Sanskrit ‘ Yamadrangstra ’?).—A kind of double- 
edged (from ‘Yama’ both) heavy sword, very popular in ancient 
time. It used to be kept hanging by a warrior in bis belt on his 
right. A type of; Yamadhaér was known as the Pattish which had 
a very sharp point.‘ Pattish has been described in Gustav Oppert’s 
celebrated work known as ‘The Weapons, Army Organisation and 
Political Maxims of the Hindus,’ p. 21, as a battle-axe. 


’ See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanar&m, p. 202 : 
cary fire yor Bite i 
ary fice gore Cif aa TWH’ : 


(On the left there were a couple of fierce-looking battle-axes.) See also the 
Dharmamangal poems by RamnGrayan, C. U. MS. No. 2464, F. 13, 


ay Axe ace oie wa fea 
(The Commander tied three huge battle-axes to his waist.) 


* 8ee Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. 585 (Arms and 
armour). In ancient Rome also the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them. 


* Sometimes more than one Yamadhér were used by a single person in a 
battle. See the Dharmamanga! poems by Ghanarém, p. 202, 


‘wiawicn afar yor qaeta’ s 


(The warrior tied a pair of Yamadhdrs to the belt on the right side.) See 
the Dharmamangal poems by R&émndrayan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2 and12. The 
ancient Roman soldiers used this double-edged sword ‘ We gather from the monu- 
ments that in the lst century B.C. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the Officers who carried no shield), euspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waste-belt (Cingulam) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 22 inches to.2 feet. The 
blade was straight, double-edged, obtusely pointed on the Trajan’s column (A.D. 
114); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword’ Vide Encyclo. 
Brit., Vol. 1], llth Ed., p.585. The sword found at Micenae are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and as long as three feet or even more; from representations of battle 
it would seem that they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. Ibid, p. 583. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sword that was used was straight, sharp. 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
It was double-edged and used for both cut and thrust. IJbid, p. 584. 
* For a description of Pattish, see Sivdyana by R&meswara, p. 65, 


‘stag aft sta cate firm ford’ 


(The Parasu and Pattish were thrust into the abdomen of the enemy by his 
opponent during the battle.) 
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(3) Nenja.1—A short spear or javelin. 1t was wielded by the 
right hand. (Cf. the Roman Pilum or javelin. It was carried on an 
iron rod of about 20 inches in length.) 

(4) Sudfi or Sool,—A spear. A spear with three points was known 
as Trisul or trident.? 

(5) Ratbans—A kind of regulation Lathis and was once a 
favourite accompaniment of the infantry known as the Paiks.® 

(6) Karmook.—A bow—one of the most important weapons of 
ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly called Tarkach (c/. 
Sanskrit Tunir.4) There was a peculiar sort of arrow called 


? See the Dha:mamangal poems by Ramnarayan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 18, 
‘otis ence far cael tte alee Sv’ : 


(The warrior took in his right hand a Nenja and in his left hand a Raibdns.) 


Cf. the Assagai or Assegai of the South African tribes. It is ‘a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with—used 
by the Sonth African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus.—Chambers, T, C. Dictionary ’ 
p. 55. See also the Chandikévya by Kavikankan Makundaradm, p. 46, 


‘CHD fier face cael, etfers Prater cal, oicaa tra ores face : 


(The warrior wore a leathern headdress and marked a spot at a distance for 
practising the art of hurling a javelin.) 


* See the Chandikfvya by Madhavachéryya, 


‘ey wate ace’ s 
(The warrior had a spear in his hand together with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans. In the Mycanaean age ‘the Mycenaean 
soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear....... It would appear only the chief 
warriors used spear and shield.’ S8ee Encyclo. Brit., 11th Ed., Vol. 2, p. 583. 


In ancient mythology of Greece and Rome ‘akind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common at:ribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean’ (Roman 
Antiq.). ‘A three-pronged spear used in the contest of gladiators by the 
Rotiarius.”—W. Smith (From Webster’s Dictionary ). 


* See the Chandikaévya by Kavikankan Mukundaran, p. 94, 


‘aerrt qT at AAI) MSH are aA acy AT’ s 


(The infantry wearing jingling Nupuras on their feet and wielding strong R&ib&ns 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
was an officer who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigns of office.’—Webster. 


* See the Dharmamangal poems by R&émna&ryan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 18, 


‘SHR SASS HAG MH Stay’ 


(The warrior hastily equipped himself with the quiver, full of arrows.) 
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Chigr.'' Though literally the word means an arrow with four points it 
really was applied to any arrow with more than two points. An 
arrow with two points was known as the Dofr.? Chiari is a 
dim unitive form of Chiar, signifying a small arrow. In a 
battle the bow used to be carried by a soldier in bis left hand.® 
Like the battle-axe, the bows and arrows were once very popular in 
Europe also. The cross-bowmen of England were once very famous 
in Europe. ¢ 

(7) Bhusandi or Musandt.—An octagon-headed club. It had 
‘broad knots, a broad body, and a good handle for the fist.’ lt was 
three cubits in length and of the colour of a cobra. It was noted 
for two chief movements, namely, ‘Jerking and the whirling.’ © 


1 See Ghanaram, p. 202, 


‘Sans foatcg ata “te fiw s 


(The dazzling arrow had five points.) 
® See Kavikankan, p. 96, 


‘ary forty att Saat ayy’ s 


(There were arrows with two points and with many more and sharp swords.) 
See also Kavikankan, p. 52, 


‘werdta forty BTTH Fea WY’ : 
(The hero fought with a bow and arrows.) Chapar meant a bow. See also 
Krittibasa’s Ramayana, Uttarakanda, p. 151, Séhitya Parisat Ed.) 


‘FEI Ns BT sto ca fortfe : 


(The hero had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows all with more than two 
points in his quiver.) Kanda or K&r in the sense of arrow is still current in the 
colloquy of the districts of Bankura, Manbhum and Burdwan. See also Kavikankan, 


p. 96, 
‘aatte clafesl Sty’ : 


(Fitted an arrow with four heads ) 
> See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramnirayan, C, U. M8. No, 2454, F. 12, 


‘ary wits featfas fafoa sry’ : 


(In the left hand of the hern there was the nice-looking bow.) 
* See Encyclo. Brit., LIth Edn., Vol. Il, Arms and Armour. 
* And*® See “The Weapens, Army Organizations and Political Maxims of the 


Ancient Hindus '' by Guetnv Oppert. See also Nitiprakdsikd (a Sanskrit work by 
Vaisampéyan, IV, slokns 51. See also Kavikankan’s Chandik&vya, p. 76, 


‘Srey, OTA eats’: 
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There was also another kind of this club. which was of a crooked 
shape. We find in Gustuv Oppert’s work (p. 13) the following 
translation from the Nitiprakasika by Vaisamp&yan: ‘ The Bhindivéla 
or Bhindipala (crooked club) has a crooked body; its head which 
is bent and broad is a cubit long and it is a hand in circumference. 
It is first whirkd thrice and then thrown against the foot of the 
enemy. When throwing tbe Bhindivala, the left foot should be 
placed in front.”’’ 

(8) <Khetaka otherwise known as Charma or Dh&l—A shield. * 
It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and buffaloes (cf 
the Athenian Pelta). These shields were of various sizes and shapes 
with figures wrought on them.® 

9, Pas.—A noose. The ancient Pas or noose afterwards developed 
into Gamchha with which the Thugees, ordinarily called the band 


(The weapons called Bhusandi ond the sharp D&boosh.) Cf. ‘The mace of Arefthous, 
mentioned as a unique example by Nestor’ (Iliad, VII, 141). In England after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together with 
an axe. See Encyclo. Brit., Llth Edn., Vol. II, pp. 584-86. 


1 See Gustuv Oppert’s “ Weapons, Army Organization and Politica] Maxims of 
the Ancient Hindus.’ See also Ramdas Sen’s work on the subject named ‘ Bh&Srat 
Rabasya.’ See also Kavikankan’s Chandik@vya, p. 94 (Bangabési ed). 

2 See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 267 (Bang&basi ed.), 


‘cabseal Veaatfiray’ s 


(The Goddess Durga of deep voice was the wielder of Khetk or shield.) 
? Bee R&émnfrayan’s Dharmamangal, 0. 0. MS. 2464, F. 12, 


“Spateaa ote Frcs" : 


(On the warrior’s back there was the shield made of rhinoceros’s skin). And also 
Kavikankan’s Chandikévya, p. 75, 


‘fafa afea ote’ : 


(The soldier bought a shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) 

See Indian Iconography by Gopinath Rao. See also the History of the Art 
of war by C. Oman and Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol. If, Arms and Armours, for 
details of European shields, from which the following is quoted:—‘ The round 
Argolic shields of Greece and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Panic 
wars were once very famous. For general reference on these weapons, see alao 


among others, the article named ‘ortela fey wifes a5 faay’ ¢ by Ch&ndidés 


Majumdar Vidyaratna, published in Vikaésh of Falgoon, 1830 B. and quoted in 
the Pravasi of Asghar, 1330 B.S. 
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of Gémebhémoris, usei to strangle their victims. The Pas once 
formed one of the weapons of the God Varuna and the Goddess 
Durga and often figured in the description of the Bengali: pee 
of old.! 

(10) Chakra,*—A discus of which the following casein Is 
found in Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika, IV, pp. 47-48. ‘The 
Chakra (discus) has the form of a circular discus with a quadrangular 
hole in its midst. Its colour is like that of indigo water and its 
circumference amounts to two spans or ten cubits according to 
Sukraniti. Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit still in use 
in some Sikh regiments and also among the troops of native Indian 
Princes.” (See Gustuv Oppert’s work on the subject.) 

(11) Sakts or Sed.—A kind of spear or rod.* It was considered 
one of the most important weapons of war in the past. Its size 
was about two cubits in length ; one end of it was made of metal, 
representing the head of a lion with open: mouth exhibiting the 
tongue, the chin resting on sharp claws. It bad a long handle with 
small belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for holding. 
Its colour was black and it attained great velocity when thrown 
against the enemy. The course it took when thrown was 
curvilinear and not straight. C/ the Australian Boomerang. 


! See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 71, 


Cope TO) CUB ATT Bi be a PS FOUTS AT | 
cas att aca tie "eatery nS TR onifow uf oD oa 4 


The goddess Durg& had the following weapons in her ten arms: she held in her 
five arms on the left the Pads (noose), the Ankush (elephant-goad), the Ghant& 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sardsan (the bow) and on the right she held the 
Ashi (sword), the Chakra (disk), the Sool (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Sar (arrows). See also Harirém’s C handikavya whereia weapons in the 
arms of the goddess are somewhat differently mentioned. 

3 See foot-note on Pés in the above. 

° See Ghanarém's Dharmamangal, p. 156, 


‘nq cm ef, seria atetfa Araica AWA re : 


(A K&lu checked the arrows, Sel and the shots which were showered upon him.) 
In ‘‘ The Elements of Hindu Jconography ‘' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I, we find 
Sakti io the form of aspear. It consists of a metallic piece either quadrangular 
or elliptical in shapo with a socket into which a long wooden handle is fixed.’ Seo 
Katnamélé, and Guetuv Oppert, p. 13, Nitiprakdsika, LV, 82-35 and the Visvakosha. 


oe 
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(12) Tomar.—The Tomahawk, of which the following descrip- 
tion is found in Gustuv’s work: “The Tomar (Tomahawk) had a 
wooden body, a metal head, formed like a bunch of flowers. It ts 
three cubits long, has a red colour and is not crooked. It 1s moved 
in three ways.” <A type of Tomahawk was known as Sabal and 
another type as Jatha.! These weapons were hurled against the 
enemy from a distance. 

(13) Mudgar.—The hammer. The description of this weapon 
given by Gustuv Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as follows: “The 
Mudgar hammer is small at the foot-end, has no face, and is three 
cubits long. Its colour resembles honey, its shoulder is broad and 
it weighs 8 loads. It has a good handle, is round, black coloured, 
and is a hand in circumference. It is whirled around and fell things 
to the ground.” Not only the soldiers but the war-elephants too 
wielded the weapou with its trunk, creating great havoc in the ranks 
of the enemy.? It was a common practice for the Indian war- 
elephant to use Mudgar during a battle. C/. the hammer of the 
Scandinavian god Thor. 

(14) Tabak.—A musket of old type—a blunderbuss. A musketeer 
was generally known as the Tabaki. A special type of Tabak was 
known as the Belak (Carbine). The blunderbusses and the carbines 
were much in use in Europe in the 18th century. 


1 See Kavikankan’s Chandikévya, p. 94, 


‘mas afer facs, clr NI AICS, stat acy APA’: 
(The Mé@hut took upon the back of his elephant Sel, S&bal and Jathé.) See 
Also Rumeswar'’s Sivayana, p. 65, 
“crete QRNs, Fara, colaa, cia, YI ees Rfa’s 


(Among the weapons there were the iron clubs, the battle-axes, the ‘l'om&hawks, 
the Sels, the Svols, and the sharp dagvers.) 
* See Kavikankan’s Ohandikavya, p. 94, 


MEMS TSU Cora AVA oriafS aoe aa crreta yea’: 


(Hundreds of war-elephants who had iron hammers in their trunk were brought 
in the battle-field by the Commander of the army.) 
® See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 04, 


‘SIS CANH AAA’ : 
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(15) Ankush.'—The elephant-goad. It was a weapon con- 
sisting of a sharp metal hook attached to a wooden handle.” 

War-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more important 
paraphernalia of warfare.? 

Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous breed 
(specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, Arabia, Camod 
(Cambodia or Tibet ?) and Tarkistan, ete.° 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the four principal 
arms employed in warfare and were known as the Chaturanga ((#?. 
four arms).* The artillery came to be introduced in later years. 
From a description of warfare in our old literature it may be surmised 
that the cavalry used to march first followed by war-chiefs marching 
ordinarily on trained elephants.5 ‘lhe description of the ‘ Raibdénusia 
paiks ’ or the infantry armed with /athzs fighting tide by side with 
the artillery seems queer indeed. The paiks, used to cover their 
persons with earth to check perspiration before going to a battle 


(The musket called Tubak and Belak and also the arrows.) See also p. 95 of the 


same work, 
‘aires STE STS as : 


(The soldiers wielding Raibéns, Tabaks and the bows.) See also p. 76, 
‘spFeq com CAA Tala wf” : 


(The blow was as effective as{a gun-shot.) Farikél meant a detachment of troops. 


See also p. 96, 
: ‘SIF CAF FICE FIAT SU’ : 
(There were the soldiers wielding the Tabaks, the Belaks, the cannons and the 
swords. 
' See ‘The Elements of Hindu Iconography ’ by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part L 
* See Kavikankan’s Chandikdvya, p. 94, 


‘ACS Slpr eA aRtael ay fA aif’ : 


(The war-chariots drawn by horses and ridden by great warriors were marching 
in line). 

> See Chundikaévya by Madhabacharyya (edited by Chandrakanta Chakravarti), 
pp. 269-270, 


outs Dina Biel, or steattaeay, Pracrl gat feria” : 


(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Camod, etc.) — 


* See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, 
“TSTA SICH BCH ORAM A” : 
(By order of the kiny all the four arms were in readiness for a battle. ) 


* See the description of march of an army in the Dharmamangal songs by 
Sitérém Das, C.U. MS. No, 2471, F. 6, 8, 
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and they wore zupura on their feet.1 Among the infantry we 
find mention of archers, wrestlers. shield-bearers and clabmen.? 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned in the Chandikaévya 
by Mukundaram.® 

Foreigners were employed in large numbers in the Bengal army. 
Among them the Telugus were numerous and their services were 
highly valued. 4 

The Rajputs also formed an important element in the Bengali 
army. 

There was a time when people belonging to different castes 
used to be employed in warfare, Brahinins not excepted. We find 
Bramhino troops exhibiting their sacred threads in mortal fear and 
reciting the saxdhya mantras as a sign of umiliation to save theme 
selves from assault. ° 

The Domas though now occupying a degraded position in society 
were once held in high esteem. They were brave soldiers and 
one Kaloo Dom, as is found in the Dharma songs was even raised 
to the status of a general as a reward for his bravery. In those 


' See the Chandikaévya by Madhabachéryyn, also Chandik&vya by Kavikankan, 
p. 94. 

* §8ee the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee and the Ohandikévya 
by various authors. 

3 See Kavikankan’s Chandikévya, p. 94, 


‘ontata cbta Para, va faegateaca, tot catcer otea feria’ : 


(The king had a crown on his head and he marched amidst repeated loud chevra 
of the army while the flags and chowrios hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) 
* See the Manag4inangal poems by Sashthibar, 


‘COcala HG MG afar etaizg’ : 


(Thirty-two thousand Telugu soldiers began the march.) 
§ See Ramchandra Buuerjee’s Dharmamangal poeme, 


‘arays coleta fate atet ote’ 


(There were the Chauhan Rajput soldiers, armed cap-a-pie with armours.) The 
word Tepey is perhaps conuected with the word Telingan&é which was once a 
flourishing Hindu State in the Deccan with its capital at Warangal, now situated 
in the Nizaim’s territories. 

* See the Chandikévya by Médbabacharyya, in which we tind that among the 
Benguli troops, cowed down by formidable opponents, were men of various cast-s, 
soch as the Brahmins, the Yogis, the blacksmiths and others. 
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days the women also were good fighters as we learn from the 
glorious description of Lakh&, a wife of Kaloo Dom and Kanela 
and Kalinga, wives of Lausen. 

Twelve sub-lords ' or vaseals used to accompany a king toa 
battle-field. (Cf. Dodanapalis of ancient Greece. '‘l'hia custom 
also reminds one of the feudal system of Europe in the Middle ages 
and the ‘ S&manta’ system of Rajputana which is still in vogue.) 

The warriors were generally armed to the teeth and protected 
with armour. (Cf. the knight’s accoutrement of Europe in the 
Middle ages and the armours of the Homeric warriors and the 
warriors of ancient Greece and Rome.) 


‘HATS CN MSF AA ST ATA | 
naca afer Fibrye Para faz 0 
SHstq MTs acm shan faay | 
TNF WF WHS CUAy wh ay 
ae Ss ae Ai OfA Mes afe, 
canta «fa atfacy “cay Bra 7fe 
oan faery “ea By Bm TANT I 
BEM CLA BCH 4 Tre HT a 
ABS WH VS 2-3) 4% Bry 
ROA $9 4% Bl3j AB AI mTB 
ZEAE UH Ee WG 4S BTA 
ae a 4% Ur faare B77 9’ 
TART BSA 45 (At wey | 
1 See the Diarma wmga t7 Kan rarncrs Karner,ca, 
‘a3 Eal Ew ry Ber Baa, 
we SE We AIA wae . 


(Twelve vamna frcwet tne nnd om seeutar tA the 4.8% rat by tne 
bests A tae herwe snares tae ms firm Taw) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
) W ar-Music. 


Instrumental music always accompanied an army in former. 
days as it does now all over the world. The two liste of musical 
instruments, given in the Dharmamangal songs by Ramchandra 
Banerjee and the Chandikavya by Kavikankan Mukundar&ém are more 
complete than other works on the subject.: A few musical 
instraments which seem to be used in former days but are now 
made use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 


' See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerji, Typ Sel. Vol. I, p. 412: 
aA THN SEN seta 
safa carefa Styl EFica Feta | 
HAG HAG CAL FANT ATA | 
SY FAS VS, cats TH FA 
fry aiaacata cod aicwa sie 
BT ws Ma TS Sef aiey Sify a 
qafa carefa coim vafa eae | 
STA AVATH AIA ATS 
aif] coTAw WaT CoE CBE | 
catefiqa Sacra wiaty ste ae wv’ 


(The military music consisted of the following instruments Réivina, Gandhavina, 
Jamburé, Cralén, Kshamari, Mohari, Kaérd, Kahan, Dagar, Dagari, Benu, Rudra. 
vind, Bansi, Karaté], Ghantdé, Kanai, Sindhu, Anabarol, Ranabheai, Kali, Jaydhak, 
Birdhak, Dhusari (Mohari ?), Dhol, Khanjari, Khamak, Jagajhampa, Ranasing&, 
Bhorang and D&émama. 
See Kavikankan's Chandikavya, p. 264 : 

Saat tHe sey SHANA 

HTS UTP) WH AS AG Bay] tl 

AMAA AUNTS YC) TCH Saqsay 


eF FABIA MD Sasa af 
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(1) Rudraving.—A kind of lyre. The following description 
about ‘ Vind’ occurs in ‘A History of Music’ (p. 26) by Messrs. 
Stanford and Forsyth: “Vina was originally made of a hollow 
wooden tube, supported on two empty gourds. At one end were the 
pegs (generally seven) and at the other a raised ‘claw.’ The wires 
ran from this claw or tailed piece to the pegs. But between these 
wires and the tube itself a number of little brass bridges were inter- 
posed. These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this bridge 
acted as a sort of ‘nut.’ The remaining bridges were used like the 
frets of guitar or mandoline. In other words, the players’ fingers 
depressed the wires on to the bridges at pleasure. The nearer 
the finger approached the claw the shorter became the vibrating _ 
length of the wire and consequently the higher the pitch of the 
note produced. A metal plectrum was used for plucking the 
strings.” Rudraviné was made of wood partly covered with leather. 
It had six strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of 
hair. A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings. 
Rudraviné and two other allied instfuments, Raivin&é and Gandha- 
viné may be classed with the species known as harp. 

(2) Damamé.—A kettle-drum. It was played with a pair of 
short sticks like Tikara, Nagaraé or Pataha and Dagar all of which 
were almost similar instruments of music. A drum of a con- 
siderably large size was known as Jaydhak. A peculiar kind of 
kettle-drum was known as Jagajhampa which was suspended with a 
cord from the neck of the man who played on it with a pair of 
eane-sticks. Feathers of birds were used to decorate Jagajhampa. 
It had always been a favourite instrument of music with the 
Mahomedans and it is still used by them specially on religious 
occasions (cf. the Arabic Tambourines). A kind of Jagajhampa 


SITS Daotrs sett serv | 
AAT AIT CIA APTA HALT 
ales ial Sica Ofer Ste forts | 
Ta wan sce tice fr_aty w 


The musical instruments, mentioned above were: Réiviné, Gandhavins, Rudra- 
vin&, Dagar, Dagari, Ghant4, Karat4l, Jaydhak, Birdhék, D&ém&mé, Dhol, Daramsa 
and Sindhuan, 


? 
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was known as Khanjari—a circular instrument, very small in 
size. Wheri, another kind of kettle-drum, was once 2 favourite 
military musical instrument in our country. Oar literature gives 
an abundant reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there 
was also another type known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dunduvi 
were used in ancient times and are now almost unknown in our 
country. A special type of drum having only one side to play on 
was known as Kada. It too used to suspend from the neck of 
the player with a cord who struck it with both his hands. Strokes 
were given by the right hand with the help of a cane-stick and by 
the left. with the palm. 

(3) Dhol.—A kind of drum. Dhol and Dholak were both of 
the same species of musical instruments, the former being of a 
larger size than the latter. Dhol used to be hung on the neck 
of a person by acord who beat it with his right hand on one 
side and with a stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose 
was generally made of a small piece of bamboo with a curved 


' Cf. The kettle-drums as uged in Egypt and Arabia. ‘‘ Most of their 
(Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians...... These primitive kettle- 
drums are still played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Crusades, they found 
their way into Europe and were adopted as the earliest form of small kettle- 
drum. In England their Arabic name Naqqareh became naturalised into the 
carrent fourteenth century word Nakers...... They were afterwards superseded 
by the big Hungarian’ cavalry-drums (Jaydh&ék ?)”—A History of Music by 
Stanford and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikankan’s Chandikdvya, p. 94, 


‘ate Ae Cy UTS, HIATT HTH OTS’: 


(There was the order to get ready for the battle, when Daémaémé, Dagar and Dhak 
were beaten for the purpose.) See also Ghanaréin’s Dharmamangal, p. 20, 


‘qacaty AAT HTH ACH WM’ s 
(The masical instraments Démamé and Dagar when beaten gave out a deep note.) 
See Kavikankan Mukundardm’s Chandikdavya, p. 94, 


‘HTM TCH SII’ ¢ 


(There were the flourish of music of Jagajhampa and Kadé. See p. 95 of the same 
work.) 


‘atcaa atfe Alm, ate gfe miata’ : 


(There were great display of music specially of Dundubhi and Dém&ma.) See 
the Dharma songs by Sitérém Das, CO. U. MS. No. 2471, f. 6, 


‘faery Styl chit, Va Herta, Ahan aeaty stay’ s 
(There were great noise of musical instruments such as Singd, Kadé and Dhol. 
The occasion was the preparation of the king’s brother-in-law for a battle), 
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head! A kind of Dhol, named Dimdima, which was used in 
aneient time, is now out of use. This instrument of music was 
also in use in many other parts of the world such as Assyria, 
Babylonia, China and various other countries outside India.? 

(4) Bhorang.—A kind of pipe. It resembled a telescope ia 
appearance, and consisted of double tubes, one inner and the other 
outer. Clever manipulation of the instrument produced notes of 
different pitches. This is now practically out of use. (Cf. the 
double pipes of the Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type 
of wind instrument was known as Ranasing&a—a kind of trumpet-— 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (cf, the metal-trumpet,—the 
Salpitnx,—used in Greece). The Ranasinga (/:¢. battle-horn) was 
largely in use in ancient time, when the commanders used it in 
issuing direction to their troops in the battle-field. The instrument 
may have derived ite name from horns from whieh it had originally 


1 See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 94, 
STF! TCH chy, CoM BET ACW CHIH 


(There were 320 musicians, beating dhols when the Kol soldiers oe 208 
got themselves in readiness for a battle.) See Kavikankan, p. 95, 


‘fofes aati : 


(The sound of Dimdima and Kadga). See Ghanar&ém’s Dharmamangal, p. 156, 


“cate Fiyl aaa’ : 
(A pair of K4gé and Khanjar.) 

* “In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acts of life. And it remains so to-dsy ... Its two chief types are, 
and probably always were, the long-drom beaten at both ends either with the 
hands or with drum-sticks, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin-covered gourd.” 

** The Assyrians and Babylonians had also drums.” 

“The huge ceremonial drum which is placed in the Eastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to balance the principal bell in the western, three other smaller 
drums are used in the ritual music. One is a large drum (Yung-ku) with a 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It is beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beatsof a 
slightly emaller double-headed drum known as Tsu-ku. A smaller drum atill 
(Po-fu), whose use is forbidden except for religious purposes, answers the two 
beata of the middle-sized drum with three strokes--one right-handed, one left. 
handed, and one double-handed.” See ‘A History of Music’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan and Qo.), pp. 26, 19, and 36. 
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been made. The Hebrews used ram’s_ horn as their trumpet.' 
Another kind of pipe or flute was known as Venu. Among 
flates of different types it was the longest. On one side there was 
only one opening and on the other were six. (Cf. The Greek Aulos 
which was a wooden pipe, originally containing three or four finger 
holes).? The Assyrians avd Babylonians used clay flutes with 
two finger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as Bansi 
(tt. a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally 1aade with a 
particular species of bamboo but it is now made of wood, 
metals and ivory. The length of a Bansi varied from eight 
‘Angulis’ (about four inches) to even more than a cubit. Its 
upper end was generally kept closed and the lower end open. 
It had one main opening to blow it with mouth and six other open- 
ings for the fingers to play on.? Popular tradition attributes the 
credit of its invention to Sri Krishna,—the particular one used by 
him, according to mythology, was known as Murali. 


' See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya, p. 95, 
‘atcoa atfe ata gyfe area aia, Sa Peer atc ap’ « 


(There was no dearth of musical instraments. The Dunduvi, D&maémé and 
Singé were all played simultaneously.) See also Ghanaram’s Dharma mangal, 
p. 156, 


‘ste Ste atferl ice’ : 
(The deep note of Ranasing& was heard.) See also the Dharmamangal poems by 
Ramnér&yan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2. 

“The twisted ram’s horn trumpet was peculiar to the Hebrews. Made from 
the natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of the priestly Levites., 
Seven of these instruments blown under Joshua’s directions by seven priests 
after they had compassed the city seven times. On the seventh day in combina- 
tion with the shouting of the Israelites destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
instruments were also made from the horns of the koodoos.’’ See ‘A History of 
Music ’ by Stanford and Forryth, pp. 21-22. 

* See Viswakosh and the ‘History of Music’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
40-41 and 19. 

> Cf. the Chinese finte ‘Hsiao’ with the Venu and Bansi. ‘The flute (Hsiao), 
which has now been used in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, scientifically much like our (English) keyless finte. It measures 1-8; 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-hole, five finger-holes and one thamb- 
hole. Six of these flutes take part in the sacred music. Their use for secular 
purposes is officially forbidden.’’ See ‘A History of Music’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth, p. 35. 
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(5) Kast—A gong,—an instrument made of bell-metal and 
resembles a plate with raised border. Two openings are made on 
two sides of it to be held by a piece of chord with the left hand by the 
person who strikes it with his right band, by a stick. Another instru- 
ment closely resembling a Kasi was known as Jh&njar which was 
formerly used in battles to give signal from a distance. It is 
now solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 

(6) Karatal or a cyméal.—Circular in shape it is slightly high 
in the middle, with an opening in the centre. Through this hole 
a cord is passed to be held on the raised side by the musician. 
Two pieces of this round instrument are required to be struck 
against one another. Karatal is now used mainly in conjunction 
with Khol, a kind of drum which is a favourite instrument of music 
with the Vaisnavas. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Hinpvu-Mos.Lem Uniry. 


Bengal was under Mahomedan rule for nearly eight centuries. 
During this period their relationship with the Hindus was on the 
whole friendly. The Hindus and the Mahomedans could live 
peacefully if the autocrats would have allowed it, as the peace 
of the country to a great extent depended on the latter. A good 
autocrat ruled to the entire satisfaction of all while a bad ruler 
oppressed both the communities. So whatever differences might 
have existed they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual 
autocrats—Hindus certainly not excepted—causing an_ ever- 
widening breach between the communities. 

Examples are not far to seek. In the days of Hindu rule, 
Raja Manikchandra’s subjects, as we learn from the Maina&matt 
songs, were so opulent that “persons who somehow managed to 
live, had horses waiting at their doors.”! ‘ Even the maid-servants 
disliked ordinary cloths.”? ‘‘ Nobody used the path which was not 
his own and nobody used the water from the tank not belonging 


1 SeBBq ECA CHA CI WS Sta GAAS caw’ | 
8 <farq ata aife face “titoa ER’ | 
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to himself.”' Such prosperity was not enjoyed by people fora 
long time in the past. “ An East-Bengal man with a flowing beard 
came to rule the Jand under Raji Manikchandra. This man 
imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjets. From a Boodi and a 
half he increased the taxes to fifteen gandas. People sold 
everything—even the ploughs, plough-shares, yokes, and all other 
requisites of cultivation. They went so far as to sell their children 
from the bosom of their mothers. The widows and the poor 
suffered terribly. Asa result, the Taluks were turned into jungles.’’® 

Inspite of all poetic exaggerations the story might represent 
the actual condition of the people when ruled by a whimsieal 
autocrat. The horrible description of the jail in the capital of 
the Rajé of Singhal in which the merchant Dhanapati was confined, 
as we learn from the Chandikavyas, probably represents the aetual 
state of affairs of our country in by-gone days. 

Kavikankan Mukundaram in depicting the character of Mahmud 
Sherif, a local officer, who represented the type of the most oppressive 
rulers, writes thus in his Chandikévya (Bangabisi edition) :-— 

“ Unfortunately for the people, a Mahomedan Governor named 
Mabmud Sherif wae entrusted with the administration of the 
Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. He made false 
measurements of land—-a Kuda was measured at 15 cottas and 
rents were assessed on waste lands. The poor man’s prayer 
was not heeded. The moneylenders become exacting. Each 
rupee was lost by two and a half annas. No purchasers were to 
be found for cattle or for straw. The Jand-lord Gopinath Nandi 
was made a prisoner and the poor people became stunned with 


T “oes WEA CFS A ITT | 
steal yefahy eer cee a ATF IP 
2 SiS Bre VN BWI a aA wify | 
AF wats Shr Wass Cae IG 
atfen yyy wan, 724 WAZ TSI | 
MTA CADIS, CHAT CADTH, STA caoTa Sir | 
UWAAtA VATS CATA |CAS QL SAA I 
AS SHA BAA awP gee CHA 
UL AC GH AT Hr CHA CHA W’ 
aiftsoe atrata sta—arfesy fava, oq Stet, Ys rzw~2ay 
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fear and grief. Lest they should abscond constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they possessed. 
Things worth a rupee were sold at 10 annas. The poet helped 
by Srimanta Khan, an inhabitant of Chandibati, and being 
counselled by Muniv Khan as to the course he should follow, left 
Damunyé with his brother Ramanatb.’’! | 


' Say ata atafaee, freomersarer, 
cae ae Scam ade | 
CH WaPicEa SIH, MATT ACT WA, 
feats ata afate 
Cfea cate statu, canifacy ore cam, 
| arms Caecaa By Bla | 
ater cares firal WHI, AAA FITTT FH, 
aife eta eters carters a 
AAFTA CEM VIM, far offi cree ata, 
fan Setaica ate xfs | 
Corea BMI Ta, Brats MtyIe ata ea, 
oe wey aa firr otf i 
fofents acaty cate, afy fren atte cate, 
uty te CoE atte fara | 
are cortAtate ari, farce Eee aH, 
cay feR atte sifmaics a 
crate AIT FICE, eats atte tte, 
gata otf cra etal | 
eter] ee TEM, CUS IAA Sythe, 
Brata Way cacy wt Stay 
met Are d, pera ata +t, 
afe Coan afta ta Ata 
aaa eifga we, ACH Aataty STR, 
ACY BS) fire AAT 8’ 


—Ffeaey TEMA DSTA, 4 © | 
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Mahmud Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Raja Man 
Singha, who was then the Governor of Bengal. | | 

The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their beauty, 
by force and marry them against their wish. In Samser Gazir Gan, 
an historical work (mid-eighteenth century), we find the following 
interesting story bearing on the subject : 

“The Gazi once went to a forest for hunting near Jaypur 
Mandia, a village where lived one Manu Sarkar who had a very 
beautiful daughter whom her father gave in marriage to a Kulin 
Brahmin of Mireswari. Once she went to a neigbbouring tank 
for a bath, accompanied by her girl friends, when she was noticed 
by the Gazi who was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. 
The Gé&zi seized her from amongst her companions ‘just as a 


9 


serpent catches a frog.” He was however a sensible person and 


by way of persuading his own wife to accord her consent to his 
marrying the girl whom he had captured, said—‘ Such intermarriages 
are not new in this country and they are now recognised every- 
where,’ He did not stop here, According to his wife’s advice 
he tried to console the girl by paying a large sum of money to 
her father and getting her Hindu husband married again to another 
beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua.”! 


' ferga afren faate | 


aster tie) ct Share Netz | 
waa arats ara wats tl 
wayca fer os Ty AAT | 
STRAT AAA SA BIA GATT 
CS aR ATStCAs Waa Fats | 
eaqia water fast frfarr fares a 
ena fafa Stal Aecas aca | 
facafan cz faa ata afaatca i 
TSA TIA TA SCT AA Bry | 
caf tala foe xatecw Arca 
Sata Shar isl cats corey Yea | 
ata Safar ors wefat vicy A 
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The carrying away of another Hindu girl by force by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of Malua in 
the Mymensingh Ballads. The despot Jehangir Dewan, a great 
oppressor treated the Hindus and the Mahomedans alike. He 
oppressed Malu in a terrible manner, and the Kazi was beheaded by 
his order without a hearing. If the chief was a despot, the rigour 
of his Government fell equally on the two sections of the community. 


ae calbieal tial ofa fay eat | 
aierce cee fa cam faa FT 4 
fry fern af utes re wit | 
ater ee ofa Stal CRT COSA I 
athe corm athe corer sive Tee | 
fe faq cote ata say Slee t 
arifrcs Beata Cara vee Crastfs | 
ARTHAS Baral Jars s 
aft Sn Fa cata BA AT Ste | 
comttota icy athe ace ate 
Q aferal form ace aafhey ata 
aga sfan fafa atte frapora i 
CH RoR CMA Cty oF Vogl ataty | 
WA AH CS HS FA STAT 
fae faze etl oft Brera | 
SEIN APIS ica Slats Sala 
stata forstca ofa atfe sa stat | 
FRAT MT FI ATA BT TA ki 
OQ afar aft Fal Shan Fa | 
ataify sfacs tis a ica CaN I 
HAAS steal VE AAsrCa Sif | 
attic wea fier tor cea aifat i 
facrrd as aria 44 etTICHTE | 
faate sare fra Sa astcH 
FTAA HAA AA, Ys vero | 


10 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the Hindu girls 
but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the hands of the autocratic 
ruler. The abduction of girls might bave been felt more keenly by the 
Hindus because of the fact that such an occurrence always entailed 
excommunication and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
numerous subcastes such as Sherkhani, Pirdli, Bhairabghataki, 
Harimajumdari—all of which were originally pure Brahmins. ! 

Tbe Hindu Rajas sometimes were notorious for their tyranny. 
Chand Rai, the Foujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we understand from 
the Vaisnava literature, ‘ Physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men _ looted their 
property, and seized their wives and daughters so that at the 
mere report of his approach, people of a town or a village fled with 
their families and treasures.’? 

Whims of autocratic rulers always kept the country under a 
constant alarm in those days. Thus in the Dharmamangal poems, 
the cruel treatment of Mahudya towards his nephew Lausen, the 
capital sentence which that wicked minister contrived to inflict on 
Haribar Baity for the fault of telling the truth—all go to prove 
that the Hindu and the Mahomedan autocrats had all a common 
mentality and the question of racial difference cannot be regarded 
as supplying any evidence witha view to judging their conduct. 
The legends of the Dharmamangal poems indicate a state of society 
which though presented in mythical form is but a reflection of what 
actually happened in the country in those days. We find in the 
16th and 17th centuries Bir Hémvira and Chand Rai committing 
atrocities on the Hindus in the most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by Jaydénanda is to be found a story 
about Husen Shah’s oppressions of the Hindus though that monarch 
is known in history as a great patron of vernacular literature. 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat people 
not belonging to their own race with a greater severity. We have 
heard the story which describes the most inhuman cruelty with 
which Ballal Sen punished a Mahomedan who had killed a cow, 


See N. Vasu’s castes and accts of Bengal, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 201-118, Sce 
also the works of Harikavindra and Danujari Misra. 

2 See Dr. Sen’s Vaisnava Literature, p. 136. 

5 See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanarfém, Manik Ganguli and others, 
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at a place, many hundred miles away from his capital. There are 
besides examples of tyranny of the Mahomedan Kazis of which 
the Hindus were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
question played at least some part in these matters. The history 
of Europe of the contemporary period presents a parallel picture 
of one party persecuting the other among the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants. The poets of Manasaimangal, specially 
Bijay Gupta and Bansi Das, have left some stories for us which 
inspite of the poetic exaggerations they contain may have some 
bearing on the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from  Bijay Gupta’s 
Manasémangal (Peary Sankar Gupta’s ed.) :— 

“The story of Hasf&in and Husen.” 

“In the south, near the village of Husenhati, there lived two 
Mahomedan brothers, named Hasin and Husen. They were 
both of notorious characters, great bullies and sworn enemies of the 
Hindus. There was another rogue also, named Dula Haldar, 
a brother-in-law of Husen, who always precedes the latter when he 
goes. Dul& surpassed Husen in his oppressions which were mainly 
directed to the Hindus who used to flee away if they happened 
to meet him. Dulé used to arrest the Hindus and take them to 
his brother-in-law the Kazi to be tried for offences such as the 
carrying of a Tulasi leaf on their head (a practice still prevalent 
amongst the Vaishnavas). Punishment would now follow as a 
matter of course. The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, 
in accordance with the K@&zi’s orders, by Dula himself who were 
led to a spot under the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them as ‘bails in astorm.’ Dula’s Paiks were particularly hostile 
to the Brahmins and used in great delight and enthusiasm, to 
draw them by their neck, tear off their sacred thread and spit into 
their mouth. Brahmins of a comparatively milder temperament did 
not use cow-dung for purificatory purposes in their house, any custom 
savouring of Hinduism being sufficient to invite punishment.” ! 
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Bansidas furnishes some sidelight in the matter as will appear 
from the following : 

“When the Kazi learnt that some Hindu milkmen had been 
engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasa Devi at a certain place, 
he called out his men to accompany him to the scene. Within a 
moment a large number of Khojaés (eunuchs) and Mahomedans came 
out and followed him, not one remaining in the town. All of them 
now arrived at the place where the ceremony was being performed. 

The Kazi’s presence filled the hearts of the worshippers with 
terror and they took to their heels and fled in all directions. But 
some of them were caught hold of by the Kazi’s followers and beaten 
mercilessly. The sacred jar—an emblem of the deity was broken to 
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pieces and the requisites of the ceremony were scattered over and 
trampled under foot. This done the iconoclasts said their prayer at 
that very place and forced the Hindus—specially the Brahmins who 
came there as mere onlookers—to have them circumcised with a view 
to break their caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by 
killing cows before they left it.’! 

The people specially the Hindus though generally of a mild 
temperament were sometimes goaded to desperation by the oppressive 
conduct of the Mahomedan rulers (who were not certainly many) and 
were forced to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamangal poems by Bansidas : 

“After having desecrated the place of worship of the goddess 
Manasa Devi by breaking the sacred jar when the Mahomedans 
headed by the Kazi were discussing the means of putting the whole 
village, (peopled by the Hindus), to flame, the devotees, all belonging 
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to the Goalé (milkmen) caste could restrain themselves no longer. 
‘They attacked the Mahomedans furiously and the latter found 
themselves powerless with no other course left open to them than 
to take to their heels. But many could not escape. Min& Kazi 
was one of them. He was surrounded by the milkmen and bound 
band and foot. He was then beaten and put to abject humiliation. 
A goat’s skin was tied round his neck and all jeered at the predicament 
in which he was thus placed. The vindictive measures went farther 
still. They burnt the Koran and other sacred scriptures of the 
Mahomedans. They tore off his beardand when he was let off he was 
barely alive. The milkmen now have had their bath, worshipped the 
goddess, after which they left the place.! 

The Mahomedan rulers were sometimes noted for governing the 
country in the most beneficent manner. The names of the 
Sultans Ghyasuddin, Nasiré Shah and Husen Shah as also the names 
of the Governors Paraégal Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of 
these types of rulers. The Maithili poet Vidyapati spoke of and Nasir&h 
Shah in the following terms : 
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“ Nasirab Shah who knows love matters quite well, cupid 
pierced witb his dirt. The poet Vidy&pati says ‘Long live the 
Emperor of the five Gaudas.”! The poet elsewhere spoke of his 
lord Sultan Ghyasuddin.? . 

Nasira Shah ruled Bengal for forty years till 1325 A.D. It is 
said that it was Nasiré Shah who first initiated the translation of 
the Mahabbarata in Bengali from Sanskrit. It was however the age 
of Husen Shah, (15th century) which might be compared to that of 
Queen Elizabeth of England (16th century) in respect of the 
advancement of vernacular literature under State patronage. . Like 
Elizabeth who patronised Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare and a lot 
of other poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Méladhar Basu, Bijay Gupta, Jasoraj Khan 
and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen Shah that Maladhar Basu 
translated the Bhaégabata into Bengali in 1480 and received from 
his kind master the title of Gunar&j Khan.> Bijoy Gupta, the 
celebrated poet of the Padma Puran referred to Husen Shah 
as being the best ofall monarchs. Jasoraj Khan said, ‘ His 
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Majesty Husen Shah who is the ornament of the world knows the 
emotion well.’! 

The noble spirit of the master was a source of inspiration to 
bis .courtiers and thus Pardgal Khan who was a commander and 
Governor under him, patronised Kavindra Parameswar, the 
celebrated poet of the day and advised him to translate the Sanskrit 
Mahabharat into Bengali, a portion of which (up to the Stree 
Parva) thus was rendered into our vernacular. Paragal was the 
Governor of Chittagong where he ruled _ semi-independently. 
Paragal’s worthy son Chhuti Khan followed in the wake of | 
his father and appointed one Srikaran Nandi to continue — the 
work of translation and bring it down to the Aswamedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in glowing terms in his work, 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of. panegyrics for these 
Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening chapter of bis work. 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the communities 
joined hands and as a result a common god evolved known as 
Satya Pir, worshipped both by the Hindus and the Mahomedans. The 
very name of this god indicates his connection with both the com- 
munities, the word itself being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Islamism by the Mahomedans and _ their 
adoption of Vaisnavism are well-known in the Vaishnava history. 
The conversion of the Mahomedan saint, who afterwards became 
known as Haridas Sadhu, is known to all. The conversion of one 
Bijuli Khan and some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, Madhyakhanda? is also interesting indeed. 

At another place of the same work we find the following 
interesting incident in which Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gauf, 
spoke of Chaitanya Dev as God personified. He said :° 
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“As people are flocking to see him in such a large number, 
though they do not receive anything from him, shows that the 
man thus followed must be a saint. & command the Kazis and 
Mussalmans in general not to molest him. Let him say anything 
that he desires. The Sultan next enquired of Kesab Chhatri about 
Chaitanya Dev, who was a follower of the latter and who appre- 
hended evil designs of the Sultan thus replied with a view to 
shielding the Great Saint : ‘Your Majesty should consider Chaitanya 
Deva as a common Sannyasi and a beggar. Very few people go 
to him. Your co-religionists magnify the truth. It is no use 
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taking any notice of this poor fellow.’ Thus consoling the Sultan, 
Kesab secretly despatched a Brahmin to Chaitanya to communicate 
what conversation had taken place between him and the Sultan. The 
Sultan afterwards conferred with Dobir Khas, his minister, about the 
Lord all alone. The minister spoke in glowing terms about the great- 
ness of the Lord. He said that it was Chaitanya Deva himself who 
has endowed you with your kingdom. It was due to your luck 
that such a great saint had been born in your kingdom. The 
Lord is your well-wisher and surely the Sultan would attain all- 
round prosperity by his benediction. He further told the Sultan 
that there was no need of his asking him those questions about 
the Lord, that he himself could consult his own mind and under- 
stand all. ‘You are,’ said he, ‘the Lord of Navadwip and so 
you have some godliness in you from whom emanate all the 
powers of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must therefore be 
very pure and therefore the receptacle of all true knowledge.’ The 
Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya Deva to be no other than 
God personified. Thus declaring his opinion about the Lord, 
the Sultan closed the conference and entered his harem.” 

In Chaitanya Charitémrita we find a certain Kazi addressing 
Chaitanya as his god.' 
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The Mahomedans who were at first great iconoclasts thus 
gradually succumbed to the religious influences of the Hindus. 
Not only many of them became staunch Vaishnavas but many 
began to worship the goddess Kali, Sitala Devi, Saraswati, 
Siva, ete. 

Samser Gazi, the hero of Samser Gazir Gan, is said to have 
once had a dream wherein he found the goddess Kali, worshipped 
in the family of the Tipperah Raj, appearing before him and saying, 
“Listen to me, Oh Gazi, see I have come to grant you a 
boon. You will win your battles easily if you would only worship 
me by sacrificing a human being at my altar.”! The Goddess is 
said to have appeared to him again and in a dream pressed the same 
proposal when the Gazi said hesitatingly, “ You are the goddess 
of the Hindus ; | being a Mahomedan, how can I worship you.” 
The goddess, however, persuaded him in the end to worship him 
through the intermediary of a Brahmin and as a result of this he 
won the battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light on the 
friendly feeling that existed between the two communities : 

“In a work called ‘Imam Yatrar Punthi’ we find that the 
Mahomedan author has a hymn addressed to Saraswati, the goddess 
of Learning. In ‘ Yémini Vahél’ of Karimulla, a Mahomedan is 
found to pray before the god Qiva. Aptabuddin, the poet of ‘ Jamil 
Dilaéraém,’ sent his hero to the nether world ‘ to seek a boon from the 
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Saptarsies or the seven sages of the Hindus.’ In the ‘ Bhelué Sundar’ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins consulted the Koran to find out an 
auspicious day. 

The poet Karamali, the celebrated writer of the ‘ Padas,’ dedicated 
to Radha and Krishna many of his poems. 

A class of Mahomedans earned their livelihood by singing the 
praises of the Hindu Goddess Lakshmi. 

There are numerous instances in our old Bengali literature of a 
cordial and friendly relationship subsisting between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the remote past and the examples I have introduced 
in this chapter will, I trust, prove this. 


CHAPTER X. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The architectural specialities of old Bengal though not many, 
deserve special notice, inasmuch as they show the extent to which they 
are indebted to the architecture of other parts of India and to what 
extent they are indigenous. The people of Bengal developed a 
peculiar style which contributed much te the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the architec- 
tural development of the whole country, and Bengal, like all other 
parts of India, felt the impulse in no small degree. ‘‘ Indo-Saracenic ” 
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was the name applied to this style of architecture by Mr. Fergusson, 
who made the following observation :— 

“It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, in Bengal, 
the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming either pillars 
or beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity 
that they employed arches everywhere, and in everything that had 
any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, 
the only one wholly of brick in India proper, has a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature 
of material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introluced a new form of roof, which has had a most 
important influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in 
more modern times. As already mentioned in describing the Chhatri 
at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity of the 
bamboo universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of 
roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider 
it beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are the 
materials employed, but when translated into stone or brick architec- 
ture, its taste is more guestionable......... Be this as it may, certain 
it is, at all events, that after being elaborated into a feature of 
permanent architecture in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its 
way in the 17th century to Delhi and in the 18th to Lahore, and 
all the intermediate buildings from say A.D. 1650, betray its presence 
to a greater or less extent.””! 

The old Bengali literature is full of description of these architec- 
tural peculiarities which are noticed in the following pages. Inspite 
of poetic exaggerations, excellent descriptions are to be found in it, 
giving, in detail, the mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, 
etc., each of which is dealt with separately. 


Temple. 


The building of temples once attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion as is evidenced from a Dasyu-made temple at Bankura. The 


2 See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture by Fergusson. 
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following description occurs in the Chandikivya by Dwija Kamal- 
lochana‘about the construction of a temple. 

“The architect-god Viswakarma with his colleagues and assist 
ants applied himself to the task of building the temple of the goddess 
Ambik&é. The temple was built with stones of various colours. Such 
was the enthusiasm displayed by the architects on the occasion that 
not @ moment was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. Big blocks of stones 
were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement of the temple-yard. 
Between the pieces of stones, valuable gems of variegated colours were 
inlaid and the effect of the workmanship thus produced was simply 
wonderful. The colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, 
black, white, red and golden. The spire was fitted with a golden vase 
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and a black pinnace which fluttered in the sky. The walls were built 
with sundry materials and contained glasses mounted with precious 
jewels. The magnificent gateways to the temple were four in number, 
consisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck to them to enhance 
their brilliance. The floor inside the temple was decorated with stones 
of different colours. Here an altar was made for the image, in front 
of which another circular altar was constructed, set with coins. To 
the west of the temple a hundred stone-houses were built, furnished 
with all the requisites of worship. To the east of the temple, houses 
for keeping the sacrificial fire ablaze were constructed with precious 
stones. The architect Viswakarma then gave his attention to the 
building of an amusement-hall in the south using his measuring-tape 
all the while. This magnificent hall was made of stone with excellent 
sitting accommodation. To the south-east was built a house for the 
musicians. Its height was great (dst. one yojana). Other quarters 
were then covstructed by Viswakarm& for the accommodation of 
guests. To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds were 
constructed at a considerable expense. These houses contained crystal 
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pillars and doors. The whole edifice was surrounded with high walls 
measuring a hundred cubits in length with stone-gates on four sides. 
A very big tank was excavated by Viswakarma inside the temple. Its 
ghate were all made of stones. Its water was as clear and trans- 
parent as crystal with clustering lotuses floating on the surface visited 
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by the bees in quest of honey. The banks were all covered with traes 
and flower-gardens scattering fragrance in all directions.” ! 

A second account of temple-building is given below from Kavi- 
Kankan Mukundarém’s Chandikavya, pp. 32-83. 
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© First a measurement was taken by Viswakarma with a piece of 
thread. Then the plinths were made with a kind of blue stones. 
Hanuman brought an entire hill, carrying it on his head, for the con- 
struction of the temple of Chandi. In course of a single night the 
temple was constructed by Viswakarma. The spire was decorated 
with diamonds, emeralds and sapphires. Looking glasses were fitted 
on the sides of the spire. A white chowrte and triple flags also 
decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls shed such a brilliant lustre 
in the temple that it seemed that the darkness of the new-moon night 
had been replaced by the grandeur of the full moon. Pictures of 
various descriptions were made to adorn the temple of the 
goddess Chandi. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The image of the 
god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god Kartikeya, mounted 
on his peacock, and the god Ganesh on his mouse were all made of 
gold. Hanuman dug tanks by simply scratching the earth Their 
banks resembled small hillocks, so much earth was taken out to 
make the tanks deep. The ghats and paths were all constructed 
with stones of various colours. The water of the river Bhogavati 
(which flows in the nether world) oozed up to fill the tanks. Fruit 
and flower gardens were finally laid out on the sides of the tanks.” 

Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated poet 
Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here.! 
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‘The architect-god Viswakarma made the temple of Annapurna 
with precious stones. The altar raised on this occasion was also 
made of gems. Viswakarma himself was struck with the beauty 
of the temple. He raised walls round the temple and inside it 
excavated a tank with ghats, adorned with diamonds. The four 
sides of the tank were decorated with emeralds and _ sapphires. 
The /Pa/ad-Ganga or the Bhogavati (which flows in the Hades) 
oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The water was very 
cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal swans were made for the 
tank. Their beaks and feet were made with corals. Their feet 
were made specially red. Lotuses of various kinds were artistically 
made with various precious stones and the bees on them were also 


TSA CHEM, ZA AYA, 
cart af rer | 
rem fawra afacamaca, 
foatafta efor | 
* % e * 
crea citer crfe frente afern | 
colface enibla firm aah fasta | 
ACA SFA ACataA AAT | 
aiface afer w6 cuface zra s 
Hats ose athe algty) 
fea; Cami oifanta afe aeitoa s 
Sian errr COIS! Hr | 
Rasa zifas sels rv 
afprn Sie fan aegis | 
Hatca sien So way oa a 
xerate ats fer ofp sar | 
swat xfa frm safe Sera y 
arerata firm ace ayaa aTfS 
ara PR BAT Hey Atay @Tfeu = -Fepr fe 


SASHA AAT AFH, YE .8b-98e | 
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made with azure-coloured gems. Birds and aquatic auimals of 
multifarious types were also formed of the same kinds of precious 
materials.” 

The following account of temple-building is to be found in the 
Dharmamangal poems of Sitaram Das.! 

“The temple of Kamakhyaé Devi was situated in the south-west 
of the city of Kamrup. The area of the temple extended over one 
‘yoyana’ (twelve miles). There the conch-shells sounded even 
without being -blown. There were the flags attached to the staffs 
to adorn the temple. The temple itself was five thousand cubits 
in height and the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eighty-eight stations for the sentries. The northern side 
of the temple was occupied by the Yogis and the north-eastern by 
the Dakinis, engaged in performing mystic rites. The hero Kalu 
surveyed everything in connection with the temple.” 

In spite of poetic exaggerations, apparent in these descriptions, 
it cannot be denied that there are some grains of truth in them. 
Elaborate description of stones being used as materials leade us to 
suppose that though brick was the usual material, stone was not 
quite unknown. Although Fergusson is loath to give the Bengalis 
the credit of possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has 
been constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of black 
marble which according to him, ‘seems to be an indurated potstone 


1 sintanta cay fet atta Pica | 
area ANSATITA ST A 
cafam crala cay cataretate | 
faci ate otey sive wala fortta s 
“ite Stata BS Boe com sha | 
ABTS) Vat AIS cofsry stster a 
qtanel rata Wet Hei aay | 
Cor caoA cHes catACHA MAT I 
mater Utfeat Atey Brera ATA | 
Sada Tem Seay frztvq | 
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of very fine grain, and which takes a beautiful polish. Many 
fragments of Hindu art in this material are found among the 
ruins, and if carefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style.’ ! 

One of the peculiar features in connection with the building of 
temples was the use of glass. These were fitted to the walls and 
even to the spires, probably to enhance the lustre when the sun’s 
rays were reflected upon them. The whole temple thus looked 
dazzling and inspired awe and reverence in the minds of the pious 
pilgrims. 

It appears that the materials ordinarily need for the construction 
of spires were of different colours— blue, black, white, red and yellow. 


‘ See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, p. 253. 

? See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. I, 
pp. 322-325 :-— 

‘* There is one other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jaina architecture 
in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particular 
examples. It is the form of the towers or spires called Sikharas ‘ Vimanas’ which 
invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirthankuras are invariably 
placed in oblong or square-cells and those of Hindu deities in square—generally 
cabical cells of no great dimeveion, and that these cells receive their light from 
the doorway only. It seems also au invariable rule that the presence and position 
of the cell should be indicated externally by a tower and spire, and that these 
towers though square or nearly so in plan should have a curvilinear outline in 
elevation............ Take for instance the celebrated Black Pagcda at Kanarak in 
Orissa. The upper part of the tower, to some extent, overhangs its base. 

It bends inward towards the summit, and is surmounted by what is called 
an ‘Amlaka’—a massive circular coping stone, which supports a vase called 
‘amritakalasa’ or ‘ Amrita-karaka,’ i.e., ‘dew-vessel.’ Whatever its origin this 
‘umlaka ’ is generally surmounted by a flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the ‘ Kalasa’ ‘ Karaka,’ or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, 
generally of very beautiful and graceful design...The one hypothesis that occurs to 
me as sufficient to account for this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive 
necessity. If we tnke for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 
184, p. 324), it will be seen how easily a very tal] pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycanae referred to above, p. 312, would fit ita external form. 
In that case we might assume that the tower at Bodh-Gaya took a straight-lined 
form like the doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Mycanae, while 
the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, which certainly was more 
common in remote classical antiquity, and as is found in Persia may have 
reached India at a remote period.” 
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The spire contained a vase (usually golden) which was characteristic 
of a temple.! | 

The pillars * seem to bean essential element in the construction 
of temples. The description of crystal pillars by poets as mentioned 
before might not be all a myth. 

We hear of these crystal pillars even in our nursery stories. The 
use of erystal which is found not only in connection with the pillars 
but also in general construction-works, as will be shown later on, prove 
extensive class trade in Bengal. This fact in also substantiated by 
the Manasimangal poems (as of Bansidas) wherein we find mention 
of glass as an important item of export. The ‘Periplus of the 
Erytbrean sea’ fully substantiates this fact. Mention of crystal 
is also found in the Mahabharata, Sava Parva, wherein we learn that 
Duryyodhana mistook a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got 
discomfited. Pillars whether made of crystal or some other materials 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as such deserve special 
notice.® 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special mention :— 


(2) cats ... Plinth. 
(wz) Cayy ve = Wall. 
(ive) QA ... Wessel. 


’ Sce among others Sunya Purfn (Dharmasth&n) by Ramdi Pandit (10th-11th 
coutury). 

2? See among others Ram4i Pandit’s Sunya Puraén (Dharmasthén). 

’ “The pillars (i. e., stambhas or Lats) are common to all the styles of Indian 
architecture With the Buddhists they were employed to bear inscriptions on 
their shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals. With the Jains they were 
generally Dipdans or lamp-bearing pillars, but sometimes supporting quadruple 
figures of a Jina; with the Vaisuavas they as generally bore statues of Garuda or 
Hanuman ; with the Saivas they bore the trisula symbol or were Dipdans and 
flagstaffs ; but, whatever their destination, they were alwaya among the most 
original and frequently the most elegant, production of Jndian art. 

‘‘In the south of India among the Jains, as mentioned ina later chapter, such 
pillars are very common, usually standing singly in front of the temples, and were 
apparently intended to carry quadruple figures of Tirthankaras known as Chaumukhs. 
One class of the stambhas at Hindu temples was intended to carry lamps at Festivals 
of which woodcut No. 203 (Kailas temple, Elura) represents a specimen, but another 
class the Dhwaja-stambhas like the above at Elura, are frequently in pairs and bear 
the symbol of the sect-Trisula or Garuda.”—Fergusson, pp 54 and 347. The mention 
of pillars is found in early Bengali works.—See Sunya Purén, Dharmasth&n, 20-21. 
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(tv) Py ... Spire. 
(v) cafe ... Alltar. 

(ve) ceraitn ... Place for sacrificial fire. 
(nic) ate=ten .... Amusement-Hall (Theatre). 
(vere) Woqy ... Musie-Hall. 

(cz) afefette ... Guest-house. 

(7) corte ... Shed for the cooking of offerings to the 

deity. 

(rt) BB ... Pillar. 

(xtc) wheats ... Path. 

(xiv) 4CatTay .. ‘dank. 
(rin) Sata ... Garden. 

(zv) ater ... Outer-wall. 

(zvt) WTR ... Gate and door. 


In Bharatchandra’s Annaddmangal the description of artificial 
birds and lotuses, ete., made for decorative purposes attracts our 
admiration. The location of the different compartments of a temple 
has been clearly indicated by Dwija Kamallochan.? 


Forts and Fortsfied Crttes. 


The Dharmamangal poems supply us with information regarding 
the knowledge cf the Bengalee people about the construction of forts 
and citadels. These poems though full of exaggeration and poetic 
fancies contain an element of truth in them. The following 
description of the citadel of Maenagad from the Dharmamangal 
poems by Govindaram Banerjee may be cited by way of 
illustration :— 

“The Eastern gate was the principal one and made of stones. 
It was so high that the birds could not cross it. The stone gates 


2 Curiously enough the recently discovered ruined temple of Oniah in Egypt 
beara similarity with the Bengali temples. 
See Ecypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 102-105. 


> tea fafre ye aeTA GATS | 
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had no openings even for an ant to pass, which excited the admiration 
of Lakshmi who worshipped them with offerings of flower and water 
and went to the northern gate. It was made of steel and fitted in a 
steel wall in such a way that when closed even the winds had no 
access through it. After worshipping this gate too, Lakshmi walked 
on to the western gate. ‘This side of the fort was made of 
copper and soa copper-gate stood there. It was built in a way 
that it hardly had any opening even fora thread to pass. After 
duly finishing his worship here, Lakshmi visited the southern gate 
which was made of wood. The buildings on this side were all 
made of wood. The southern gate was also duly worshipped. It 
was constructed in such a way that there was no room even for 
the dust to enter.” 

Sitéram Das, another author of Dbarmamangal poems gives us 
some side light of the fortified cities of the olden days in his deserip- 
tion of the defence of the city of Kamrup. 


aot army fara A ata TOS | 
CSA Citas al Cefar fara 
crleta atrela aca creta Sats | 
ceca Sifts cre athe ay AG A 
total Gea ates fam yore | 
vifeoa atta cota ayy TIT I 
aH] Feqy ya Sy ty ata | 
wicaa sate forastta fetta 
zota aeia atin fafay Sone 
mR ICT CHA ACY AICI TIT 0 
mosey frm ata sam aa | 
afr steps atta fre waste 
Sha SA ates BBs stp 
far Arise aics ATS A A 
gfacad aicat share atfe Ste Zertfie | 


cttfaarata acantteanters ature 
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! The hero (Kalu) passed through the outermost gate which 
was one yojana in height, resembling a mountain. The defensive 
barrier which Kalu met was a trench or moat eighty-one cubits in 
width. Then he meta bush of canes, interspersed with ‘ ea’ shrubs, 
extending over a space of sixty cubits. Around this was another 
trench, the very sight of which frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth was seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus resembling 
a river of ordinary dimensions. In it there were crocodiles and 
‘ Makaras’ (fabulous dolphins) in large numbers. Kalu passed the 
seven defensive structures and finally reached the city. | 

Another description of the fortified city of Burdwan as given 
by Bharatchandra in his Annad&mangal may be of interest in 
this connection. * : | 

“‘There were seven fortifications surrounding the city of Burdwan. 
In the outermost compound resided the ‘ Kolaposhas,’ ¢. g., the 
English, the Dutch, the French, the Danes and other foreigners 
(all famous artillerymen) who came there for trade from distant 
countries. Within the next defensive walls there were Mahomedans 


1 “atcay Sfaer Ta APY HITT | 

Hay eats Ce 1S aaa U 

ty cafe mace STN BITS hel | 
aife 14 catpta afacs athe whet o 
SAAT CTSAG AMS AS ata | 
caataea cafe ee foratita ata 
‘eH AH HSla CHAAR ett Gry | 
MIS US fan WM AS Aire s 
ace HITY FSA ASA WTSIs | 
SSA ATS AG Vl corey yaw” 
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of all denominations, ¢. g., the Sayads, the Mealliks, the Sheikhs, 
the Moghuls and the Pathans. Some of them were reading Turkish 
and Arabic with an admixture of Persian while otherg counted beads, 
Around the third fortification were the brave and warlike Kehatriyas, 
expert in the use of arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the 
brave Rajput warriors who acted as guards of the King’s palanquin, 
while within the fifth dwelt the Rahuts (ambagesdors) together with 
the Bhit ' Brahmans who were employed as ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign courts. Inside the sixth resided the Bundelas (Rajputs from 
Bundelkhand) who acted as keepers of the royal treasury which required 
the observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire merghante 
fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting the six defences 
the prince of Kanchi entered the seventh or the inpermast defence: 
walls.” 


fda scgrs cace 8S PANT | 
Cre fae ore cater tate oe 
HA MAN ey VAN Fieticr | 
afm fat aco am fefnfatey ater a 
SS HCPCS cues wha THT | 
wey ice fetiay AIA WM & 

BHT APCS CHG TS HAAS | 
STA HM TY HE NTIS o 
ALT HCYCS CACY WSF ASS | 
SH CIA Gta FICE MSMNCS LS! 
US HCH CHCA TS Catcwerty ata | 
Sven ci& aca eicw ater 
CHS acy ataterthe cacy wUtas 


ME CRS OT MCR ALN VCH VT 
* % * 


QEACA BT TH ASA CHFAA | 
acars fous sty woul Stfan a Serie 
—STASHCTA AAT AHA (YE We—2vd) 


' About the institution of Bhits see Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p. 293. 
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The peculiar notion of the Bengali poets that 4 fortified city 
should have seven defensive enclosures might be based on facta. 
About the tumber of defensive fortifications they curiously enough 
stuck to the tnystic number of seven. The idea that a defensive 
battlement should be sttrrounded by bushes and prickly shrubs 
retiitid us of the similar contrivances adopted by the Africans for 
defeusive feneing-works in which these bushes are still employed 
and are khown as the ‘Zariba.’! In the late Madhist war {h 
Affica this kind of fencing was much resorted to by the Egyptian 
army for protection against the Madhist incursions. We are tot 
quite aware of any particular case of « fortified city in Bengal exactly 
fe described by the poets, but the extensive ruins of Rampal (in 
Rast Bengal—the last capital of the Senas), Gaud, Dhekur and 
Maynagad sdggest the existence of such things. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears strange 
similatity with the worshipping of the ships on the eve of a sea- 


voyage. The extraordinary height and thickness of the walls of 
4% fortified city, though now may seem a myth, might not be 


* About a Zariba at Bir Gowi in Darfar—Slatin Pasha described as follows r= 

The station at Bir Gowi ‘‘was surrounded by a square Zariba, each side of 
which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high; on the inside the ground 
wis raised to enable the men to fre over ft from a platform, and the whole was 
watrounded by a ditch nine fect wide, and abort nine feet deep.”—<Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, by Slatin: Pasha, p. 67. 


* Traces of very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered im recent 
excavations at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which bears 
striking similarity with the description of our poets and show that bigness was 
perhaps the fashion in the ancient world (ef. the great wall of China). That 
walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick is really wonderful. Bengal 
was perhape not behindhand in this respect from Assyria and Egypt. The 
following lines are quoted about the fortification of Tell-el-Yehudiyeh (surteunding 
the eld Oniah temple) from Petrie : 


“ Working dvet from the eastern side of the hill first blocks of brick-work were 
met with, sunk fn the gronad, which had formed the foundation of a massive fort). 
feation wall along the etige of the platform. Next a few bricks and scraps of wa)ll 
wal further on stoud the base of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 
end was a thick foundation, part of the outer wall and across the court was 
another marrew foundation dividiug it in two, forming an euter and inner court. 
At the south end of thie was & vory massive pile of brick foundation, 55 fect long 
and 17 feet wide, all of solid brickwork, excepting a narrow groove of the axig... a 
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quite so, as the instances of the forts at Bharatpur (C. I.) 
aod Gwalior may be cited in this connection. The ruins of the 
Mahomedan forts at Dacca and Egéara Sindur shew the stupendous 
structure of Indian forts. The moats of the medieval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and portcullis bear some resemblance 
to the defensive structures of ancient India and so of ancient Bengal. 

The principle of town-planning followed the time-honoured customs 
and the Sastras, modified according to the taste of the Mahomedans 
in later days when the latter were the rulers of the country. Each 
guild generally occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital 
city, possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
deserted places at Delhi, Agra and other would signify. Bernier 
described in clear terms the arrangement of defences of a Moghul 
city which was sometimes nothing but a moving camp. Bengal 
being an important part of the Moghul Empire surely adopted 
the practice. The description of Burdwan by Bhératchandra in the 
celebrated Annadaimangal and the concentric walls and residences 
was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city wherein 
people lived near or apart according to their connection with the 
existing government. Similar was the condition of Pekin city 
under the Emperors. In this city around the Imperial quarters 
lived the Mandarins or government officials and the Manchus (people 
of the same nationality as the Emperors). The Chinese lived 
somewhat apart—outside the walls. The foreigners including the 
foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. Such a 
system is still partly in vogue in China. 

The following description of a town by Dwij Abhirim will give 
an idea of a Hindu town. ! 


The large square building thus marked out, over 70 feet by 50 feet, is on the 
higheat part of the mound and completely dominated the temple courts ; the weat 
face of the great mound, the northern tower, and both of the approaches, It must 
have been the castle or citadel. Of the great stairway from the plain -there 
remain two thick walls of brick, still eleven feet high, although the upper part 
and all the stairs have been destroyed. The walls were nearly four feet thick 
and between them the space is filled with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form 
a basis for steps,” eto., etc. Egypt and Israel, by Petrie, pp. 102-104. 


1 In the Sanskrit work Arthasdstra by Kautilya, description of houses and town- 
building are to be found, The Ydataka stories (Ist 227 and 346, 4th 378, 6th 6 
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©The Pandavas saw with wondering eyes the beauty of the 
city of Manipur, where all were followers of Srikrishna. The 
houses were built on all sides of the town. They were tinged 
with the paint of ‘Hingul’ and ‘Harital,’ The roofs were 
decorated with flowers. There were exquisite cane-works on 
the roofs adorned with peacock-feathers. The spires were made 
of gold and jewellery and contained white flags. There were 


and 6th 577) adds much to our knowledge of house-building in ancient India 
including Bengal. See also an article ‘ Artha-Sdstré-Samajchitra’ by N. Banerjee 
in the Sahitya Parishat Patrik. 


ama tan at =| af Bs facy ATA 
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HR Gre Blrse fafoa crta 33 
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temples attached to every house and ‘ Maths’ everywhere......The 
people were all devout worshippers of Sree Krishna. Every hoase 
possessed 4 hall set apart for the discussions of the Sastras. Thess 
were Very artistically made. The following description though 
contafning exaggerations might bear some truth showing the idea 
entértained by Bengali poets about ancient cities. 

‘The houses tvere built of glass or crystal with the ' Jhar&’ or 
vases, bedecked with pearls, with golden flags fluttering above. The 
roofs too were made of crystal. There were tall trees of various 
species in the city with stone-pavements round their base. At 
every door of the houses there were betel-nut and cocoa-nut tress 
(auspicious signs). The houses at Mathura (capital of Kangsa) 
were of various colours resembling, as it were, the paradise of 
Indra.” ! | 

The city of Burdwan ®? as described by Bh&ratchandra furnishes 
us with an accurate picture of a Hindu city, modelled after the 
Islamic style. 


1 -plicay Ta 14 WEOtE As | 
CTSA ABTS) Srw wary eta i 
atea fais eq Greg Bit | 
fatoa fafoa ae cafecs Faetey 4 
TAT CHA AT Sratt Atecs 
em sfareH ctw yatca arta 4 
atatacd fafoay eeory wy HH 
AT CHS Sea cra SrA AHA) 

SATS (Atertew Ty) | 

2 pew ate ty sia cHib Tere eta | 
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“The prince of Kanchi left the Police station and inspected 
the variona quarters of the city. He saw the workahops of the 
thiry-aix snbeastes of the Hindus. The royal residence stood at the 
centre of the city, all other houses clustering around it. There were 
sixteen lanes and thirty-six bazars. A large number of elephants 
were tied down to pillars in batches, and were emitting ichor and 
movjng the trunks to and fro. The horses imported from various 
countries synch as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and countries over-seas were all 
tied to the pillars, in their thousands. Who can count the number of 
camels, asses and the mules? Such was also the case with birds. 
Domestic animals and birds of all descriptions were kept in this city. 
Temples were to be seen in every house and the sound of 
conch-shells and bells heard, and the worship of the God Siya, 


Sal Saree SA) ST erteteay 
alata Stata cree dice ate Tah a 
Bb attel aoa tface CHT ACH 
ttferatce ey PR CT MTR ATTA 
QCA TA CHAT ANTGTRS | 
Pare] DSS Te WATT A 

& ® # * 
cufaal ata cate! atetca wera | 
WCU CHCIA ACHAT ACTS bi 

ater areal otfa wie fratans otfF 
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recitations of the descriptions about “the exploits of the goddess 
Chandi, sacrifices, and Mahotsavas (the Vaisnava religious feasts) 
were performed. The prince now saw a fine tank before him, the 
four ghats of which were constructed with lime-stone. By the 
side of each of these ghats was to be seen a temple (dedicated to 
Siva) crowded by a great number of Saiva ascetics, conspicuous 
for their matted locks, and bodies covered with ashes. There were 
flower-gardens all around the tank. The fragrance of flowers was 
earried in all directions by the southern wind (dit. the wind coming 
from the Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of aquatic birds floating on the surface. 
The lotuses of all colours, such as white, red, blue and yellow, adorned 
the tank.! The grandeur of the city struck the prince.” | 

The following were the divisions of a city in ancient days 
(specially a capital city) which deserve special notice :— 


(:) trata sss Workshops (owned by various castes). 
(17) oF — The chowk-bazar or the Central Market- 
place. 
(ie) carer Bywtm The Police Station. 
(to) cata ais Tanks, 
(v) faatery .... Temples (dedicated to god Siva). 
(vi)  sbe ste Prison-house. 
(vs) wWetayen.. Royal palace. 
(veer) = aPTaTy — Treasury or Strongroom. 
(tr) WeACSy TE... Fortified barracks for the Rajput body- 


guards of the King. 
(x) WRUGa ty... Legations. 
(xs) Wem is Separate residential houses for the 
various castes and professions. 
These exist even to this day in many of the towns of India. 
Dwija Abhiram, Mukundarém and particularly Bharatchandra 


» Much care was taken for the excavation of tanks in old days. The following 
description of tanks by Hiuen Tsang left by him on his visit to the great University 
of Nalanda may not be out of place here. 

“All aroand pools of transincent water shone with the open petals of the 
blue lotus-flowers ; then and there the lovely kanaka-trees hung down their deep 
red blossoms and woods of dark mango-trees spread their shade between them.” 
Indian Sculpture and Painting, by E. B. Havell, p. 106. 
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described at length the main divisions of a city very much on the 
same lines. 

The royal palace! contained nine gates, the court-apartments 
for guards and treasury and inner apartments. From the eleventh 
century downwards we get almost the same picture of a Hindu 
court except in so far as it was modified after the Mahomedan 
style in the later days. The court-house was perhaps situated inside 
the palace and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls and gates as we see in Bharatchandra’s Annaddmangal. 
The royal palace was probably a small town in itself inside the 
bigger area of the city, like the Kremlin of Moscow. The court- 
room was a big hall with rows of pillars supporting the roof. The 
¢ Arajbegi,’ an officer in charge of petitions (addressed by people to 
the king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 
Bharatchandra’s Annadamangal we find that horses and elephants 
were tied to the pillars. From what remote period of time such 
a custom had been prevailing in this country is not known, but it 
may be said, that it was considered as enhancing the grandeur of 
royalty in the days of Islamic rule. Of what type these pillars 
were we do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal treasury. It 
was perhaps very strongly built as the description of Bhératchandra 
shows. 

The Chowk-bazar or the Chadni-chowk (the market-place of 
the city) was usually located close to the royal palace and built in 
accordance with the Islamic practice. 

The ‘ Balakhaoa ’ or a two-storied house formed a part of the 
royal residence and was perhaps used by the inmates of the royal 
house to watch the people on special occasions. 

‘ The ‘Nahabat’ or a small room for the musicians was always 
an important adjunct to the royal palace in the days of the Islamic 
rule. ‘I'he rich also possessed it as they do now. 

The Kotowali or the office of the prefect of police with the jail 
attached to it deserves mention. ‘he jail was known as the 


! See BhSrat Chandra’s Annadimangal, Maenimati Songs, Yayanaréyana’s 
Harililé and Krittivis’s Autobiographical Accounts. 
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Kutghar or ‘ Bandi-ghar’ and was generally an underground cell, 
similar to what is known to have been existing in Europe in the 
18th century and so vividly described in the celebrated work * The 
Count of Monte Cristo.2 The Dbarma songs, the Chsndi-Kavya 
and the Mymensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 
_ of the Calcutta University) give elaborate description of the prison- 
houees of old. 

The prison-house bas been thus deecribed by Narasingha Vasu 
in his Dharma songs, iv connection with the imprisonment of Lausen.' 
‘Lausen was arrested and taken to the prison by order of 
the minister. Shackles were put on his bands and chains 
round his neck and a heavy stone was placed on his breast. His feet 
were also bound in a chain known as the Daruka and the rim of & 
broken pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted hair 
was again tied by a rope by means of which he was suspended from 
the roof of the cell. The smoke issuing from the burning husk 
below nearly suffocated the prince Lausen. Besides two sets of 
sharp razors were arranged on the two sides of the prisoner so as to 
cut his person at the slightest movement.” 

This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to that 
obtaining in Europe, especially in England, during the reign of 


1 aftora sabtierr far cate ate 
mate wer CabICs fata Star ata a 
Vice ViSsly far ants er | 
LF Sen frems riten Sore a 
Wy i SACs ATH CTA HT AA I 
stata face ate) Ate aaa 
ap afe faxi Bice bICTA BTeIF I 
Bai IFA WAT CAA GraM Yara | 
at AAT ace Be mT | 
APHCS OIWLS AeA Fico SHATAey | 


—aafee qaqa wfatcea As | 


The building of a prison-house with sharp razors fitted on to the walls, is curious 
indeed, 
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Stephen. The use of a pot round the neck of a criminal, us described 
above, reminds one of the system of -pillory as existed in Europe and 
the use of a heavy stone was perhaps peculiar to this country. 

Every Hindu capital contained an execution ground or ‘ Mashan’ 
as it was called, a type of which existed in Cooch Behar till the other 
day. A temple of Kali always formed a part of the execution place. 
A metal-pointed bamboo-pole known as the ‘Sool,’ was kept there for 
impslement. In Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar and Dharma-songs 
are to be found descriptions of an execution ground. 

Ordinary bouses may be divided into two classes, namely, those 
belonging to the rich and those belonging to the poor. he descrip- 
tion of a rich man’s house given by Maladhar Vasu, as mentioned 
previously, helps us to form an idea of the same. 

The following parts of a residential house attract our notice :— 


(c) BT oe ... Roof. 

(sc) @tsata (Atal) ... A golden vase set at the top 
of a house. 

(et) Fhe. .. Flagstuff. 

(tv) CTH as ... Walls. 

(v) {fe sas ... Poles or posts. 


The following were the parts of acurvilineal roof made of bamboos, 
reeds and other materials. 
(*) Way... ... Bamboo-poles placed horizon- 
tally over the frame-work.' 
() oa - ... Split bamboo placed in close- 
array across the ‘ Saraks’ of 


a roof. 
(122) EL és .«» The top of a curvilineal roof, 
(iv) “8a. .... The bamboo pieces joining the 


frame-work of posts support- 
ing the roof. 

(r) mf  ... ... Bamboo pieces or metallic 
sheets to protect the angles 
of the four walls.? 


' See Chandik4vya by Kamil Lochan. 
2 See Manasimungal by Vijaya Gupta, The torms are still in use in Kast 


Bengal, specially in the District of Mymeusingh. 
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Houses whether belonging to the rich or to the poor, were gener- 
ally made of thatch and bamboo. The quality of a house used to be 
judged by the workmanship displayed and not by the materials used. 
The use of canes for building purposes was remarkable. In many 
cases canes were coloured and artistically formed into pictorial 
representations. ‘These are to be seen even to this day in East Bengal 
where mud-walls are scarcely to be found. In the Chandikavya by 
Kavikankan we find the roof of the vessel of merchant Sreemanta, 
Dhanapati’s son, built artistically with canes. In the Mymensingh 
ballads we find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not excepting the 
cane-work). The use of peacock feathers for adorning a house as 
described in the Dwij Abhirim’s Mababhérat and in the Mymensingh 
Ballads ! seems novel. The doorways ? (Bara-Duari, /:¢. containing 
twelve doors) as mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. 
A room possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found 
now-a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as they are 
composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses were divided 
into a number of apartments. The house of a rich man would usually 
consist of five apartments. 

It is not true, as stated before, that the Bengalis did not use 
stone as building material. Stone pillars have recently been 
unearthed from various places of Bengal, shewing admirable architec- 
tural workmanship. But stone was used as building-material only 
by the rich, the Rajas and Raj-chakravartis of old. Ordinarily 
the people of Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 


! See the story of Malud and other stories of the Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali 
Version, pp. 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 27, 62, 114 and 221, ed. by, D. OC. Sen) for an elaborate 
description of Bengali houses of old. 


2 Cf. the Badra-Duiri (a pucca building with twelve doors) of Niamutullah of 
Goud. See the following lines in Gauder Itih&sh by R. Chakravarti, Vol. II, p. 16 : 


“fIASoals WAQAA Sores wala! as atria aa wa steel 
Zz aCBys fare oa BO ee! Ay ares 223 ES afi offer otes 
PACH CHITA Aa Ses BtrR 1” 


3 That the Bengalis did actually possess such buildings has been admitted by 
Fergusson in a passing way iu his work, Ancient and Eastern Architecture, as 
referred to previously. 
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are so treacherous, used to construct straw-buildings and the whole 
art of the Bengali architects was employed in beautifying the roofs 
and walls with workmanship of high aesthetic order, using fine canes, 
wrought into designs of a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the style of curvi- 
linear roofing from Bengal,! as stated by Fergusson, then surely this 
Bengali style has been adopted by the Dravidian people in Southern 
India as we find in the stone-built ‘ Raths.’ Thus writes Fergusson :— 

Me yiosees The oldest and most interesting group of these monuments 
are the so-called five ‘ Raths’ or monolithic temples standing on 
the sea-shore to the south of the other rock excavations. One of 
these, having an apsidal termination, appear in the centre of the 
preceding woodeut (No. 185) and little detached from the rest. The 
other four standing in a line running from north-east to south-west 
looked as if they had been curved out of a single stone or rock, 
- which originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 ft. 
and 40 ft. high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at 
its northern extremity, and its width diminishing in like proportion. 
The first on the north is the Draupadi’s Rath—a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. square externally, and with a curvilinear roof rising 
to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 186), Apparently it was once crown- 
ed by a finial of some sort, but its form cannot now be ascertained. 
This Rath is the most completely finished of the five and is now 
unique of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 
of buildings when it was executed, and their form consequently 
becoming important in the history of the style. The cell inside 
measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 6 in. across, on the back wall of 
which is a four-armed sakti or female divinity, probably Lakshmi, 
with some attendants: the Dwéarpalas also are females, as are the 
figures on the north, east and south sides.”? There are also other 
Raths such as those of Arjun, Bhima and others.® 


1 A brick-built house with ourvilinear roofing still oxiats at Madhupnr in the 
District of Mymensingh. | 

2 See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 329-331. 

2 See also among other works Cave Temples of India (Fergusson and Burgess), 
p. 116, and Bengali Temples and their General Characteristics, J.A.8.B. 1909, p. 147. 
See also an article “THlq BWACSSa Wal” by Nanigopal Mazumdar, read in the eighth 
sitting of Bangiya-Sahitya-Sammilan at Burdwan, 1321 (B.8.). 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out of place here. 
In course of his remarks on the Bengali architecture, be says :— 

‘The city of Goud was a famous capital of the Hindus long 
before it was taken possession of by the Mahomedans. The Sen 
and the Pala dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, and 
no doubt adorned it with temples and edifices worthy of their fame 
and wealth. These, however, were probably principally in brick, 
though adorned with pillars and details in what used to be called 
black marble but seems to be an indurated pot stone of very fine 
grain, and which takes a beautiful polish. Many fragments of 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins; and if 
carefully examined might enable us to restore the style. Its 
interest, however, principally lies in the influence it had on the 
Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It is neither like that of Delhi, 
nor Jaunpur, nor any other style, but one purely local, and 
not without considerable merit in itself ; its principal characteristic 
being heavy short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and 
vaults in brick—whereas at Jaunpur, for instance, light pillars carried 
horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. The general character of 
the style will be seen in the example from a mosque, called Qadam- 
i-Rasul at the south-east gate of the fort at Goud, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural spirit. Ba‘'a Son® Masjid, outside the 
fort to the north-east, is perhaps the finest memorial now left at 
Goud. Built by Nasarat Shah io 1526, it is 168 feet in length by 76 
feet outside, with walls 8 feet thick and faced inside and out with 
hornblende. It has eleven arched entrances in front, each 5 feet 
1l inches wide, and 14 feet high. These enter the front corridor, 
the arches of which support the eleven domes of the roof. Beyond 
this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has all fallen ; it had 
three longitudinal] aisles supported by twenty pillars; and there 
were eleven mihrabs in the wall. At both sides of the doorways 
at the end of the corridor, and at the back corners were polygonal 
minarets of brown basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. 
From its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the GouJ architecture forms a striking 
contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the Saracenic style... 
One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place is 
a minar standing just outside the fort to the east. For two-thirds 
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of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular, 
till it attains the height of 84 ft. The door is at some distance from 
the ground, and altogether, it looks more like an Irish round-tower 
than any other example known, though it is most improbable that 
there should be any connection between the two forms...It is 
perhaps a pillar of victory a say-stambha, such as the Kutb- Minar 
at Delhi.” ' 

Several types of peculiar houses, mentioned in the old Bengali 
literature, are noticed below :— 


Garden-house. 


The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with separate 
areas reserved for fruit trees, flower-plants and medicinal herbs is 
found in the Manasémangal poems by Bansidas.* From his descrip- 
tion we find that the garden-bouse used to be constructed in the 
northern side of the area, allotted for the residential purposes. Tanks 
were dug and cocoanut trees were planted around it. Among other 
kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of ‘ Mandar ’— a kind of 
prickly plants. Growing of banana plants, as described in the 
poem, is a practice prevalent in the country-side down to the 
present times. 

The description of a steel-house and an elaborate account of its 
construction as found in the: Manasimangal poems deserve some 
notice. It is described thus :— 

“Chand called in fourteen hundred workmen to his presence to 
build a steel-house. The architect who was chief of them—was 
Tarapati. He was a man of versatile genius and possessed large hands 
and long rough hair. He had in his right hand a hammer and in his 
left hand a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. His 
nose, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. The house to be 
built was made of steel and should possess only one door...... Meditat- 
ing the name of Viswakarma, the architects built at the outset a 
number of workshops. The ‘ gabars’ and the ‘ Paiks’ were engaged 
in thousands to carry coal in sacks from the store-house to the work- 
shop. Pig-iron, in large quantity, was collected in piles resembling 


1 See History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 253-259. 
* See the Manasimangal poems by Bansidas, pp. 212-213. 
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so many hillocks. Then the iron was put into the fire. When it 
became red-hot by constantly blowing the forge, it was moulded as 
desired by means of repeated hammering from the sinewy hands. There 
was great din and bustle jn the workshops. Some fashioned plinth, 
some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. The expert architect, 
Tér&pati, managed bis work very creditably and made the measure- 
ment of the steel-honse which was nine yards in length and seven 
yards in breadth. Then he fixed the posts on earth and began the 
roof-work by standing on these posts. After finishing the structare 
of the roof he took in hand the ‘ ruds’ which he fixed on it, and then 
completed the top of the roof which he built very strongly. Then 
Taérdpati descended from the roof and attached the four steel walls on 
the four sides of the house. The architect kept only one door at one 
side. It was made also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely 
any room left, when closed, for free ventilation.” ! 


' ( bt Aniaqcaa en atel faite | 
caters ara Freire 


* 7 € 2 


farts we face bin SIM Sita 
Colm Se Shasta ots firm ater 
Viaints SHsta Tera alata | 
Bias eq Slate aila AHF 
mS MIS AS MY ANT BY Her | 
GIA VTS AYA AT WCSlS SA 
Foor atata BT cra BTSThH | 
TICS WA HHT Aiforatcye SAN 
* * ® # 
VHA CUA VA SCS US NG | 
Osfers UI BFai Ath s Sa a 
SAA Sad otfay as Siz | 
Tal Aes cae Fra ay aT 
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The construction of asteel-house as described: here bears sone 
resemblance to the corrugated iron sheds of to-day. It cannot be said 
with certainty if these steel-houses were really corrugated iron-houses. 
The excellence of the construction-work described by the poet and the 
general appearance of the architect himself rightly suggests the fore- 
ign pedigree of such aman. He might be a Chinese workman. The 
Chinese carpenters are noted for their joinery and are largely employed 
in Bengal even now in construction-works both by Government and 
by private firms. The description of iron-melting and mouldering in 


araicra atfeca aire aifee Zeer | 
creatcr ony fetal cateta ata i 
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Hey Brava fafy sSfacrs ape | 
favaty ay ace atfon crate 
ottaa SS MSH ST Vata ETSTS | 
Shots Cw cme caw corres STA ki 
farta aBa1 Hats eH Se Ae 
qray alla Sie fai Seca StH ACS 
ABM NSS Sal SZ San cueay | 
Spots CVS SA cartel Sericay ata a 
HAS atte cartel gee ath ath 
cHisicaa Shy cafa ap Sz sf a 

CFE cael cmryl cay cE Sia ais | 
Bpetr Aiea cz sfacry ahs a 
ata car mcm cortey cafe mtcet Se | 
ASS Biles CAN WHA CHT 

ae Gg cen cred afaa Aaa | 
catatfoal atpy frm sca ata eta 
cared StBSal Siatats Sea space | 
CHS IH GLB) CHI IH CTIA 
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SiACAA Cat BTA VtQCTA TVG w 
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workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these were carried on. and 
how skilful the workmen were, unlike the blacksmiths of the present 
day. | . | 
_ | Tangi-ghar. 

| ‘The ‘Tangi-ghar’ or the tower-house was avery peculiar kind 
of house, built in a lake. A house akin to  ‘Tangi-ghar’ may yet be 


afte ty afe ara sticy acy 8tT | 
CHE ATG CatRts FSI CHE ITH ATT 
eterica Sarita stata sea feafer | 
CHE ATH SAS CHE HCG fers 
Statrtfs stata otya Str aica | 
aifes sifer stats ada aca ae 
fare-t afaa afar coral ore 
faota cael otfera afar Stfee Stfise 
OCG ATS ter TT tH TICS | 

amt sf yaaa te Crs I 

atitcs atfaai stata sca Fal | 

ios Seq ofp 4a sca Atal a 

Bie ify StarafS etew corey Tal | 
shia Tea ay Sea Pa 
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Sinica ctyteat ataca fr ore | 
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seen still existing ina lake at Chhindwara, a district-town in the 
Central Provinces. We learn from the Mahabharata that Duryodhana 
hid himself in a lake which means perhaps that he took shelter ia such 
a house. In Gorakshavijay is found mention of a tower-house, which’ 
was the abode of Hara, the great god and Gauri, his divine consort.! 
A kind of house quite different in construction but similar in name 18 
still known as the Tong (tower-house). The 7ong is still built by 
the Garos and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly tracts and hills of: 
Assam and Bengal at a considerable height. The house rests on the. 
tops of stout wooden posts. A ladder is kept to facilitate ascent and 
descent. Similar houses were built in different parte of India by the. 
villagers for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of the 
Marhattas and Pindaries?. These were partly used as wateh-: 
towers. 

The dwellings of the poor were generally composed of thatched 
houses. The walls were either mattings or of mud. The mats 
were chiefly made of bamboo. The poor sometimes could not 
afford a better wood than that of the Castor-oil plant. The descrip- 
tion of a poverty-stricken house is found in Kavikankan. Thus 
we find, | 

“ Pullara sat by the side of the goddess Chandi (in incognito ) 
and related her sorrows of poverty. The hut had the shed 
of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant which break down 
at each gust of wind in the first part of Summer (mid-April to 
mid-May).’’8 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities on the ‘Kutcha’ 
floor which served the purpose of cups. Thus we find in paVineekad) 
the fowler-woman Fullar& saying in distress;:— ' 


? See Gorakshavijay, Minchetan and Kavikankan Chandi. 


* cf. Also similar houses in Hill Stations of A.B. Ry E. Be Ry., and Forest 
offices. 


8 afta pha oes SCE He-TT | 
Str] SCH Va Sle Sis ES o 
Cocmaty yb) Sty Mica AT Vs | 
arn Crate wT fas Stew ace i 
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' “You will be sorry to hear of our sad plight. We take ‘Amani’ (a 
kind of acid soup) from these cavities on the floor, for want of cups.” 

The method of house-building has been very graphically described 
in the aphorisms of Khan&. Thus we gather from them that? a house 
should be built in such a way that there may bea tank on the east 
side, ad orchard or garden on the north, bamboo-groves (essential fot 
house-construction) on the west and an open space on the south. 
Such @ fashion of house-building obviously grew out of sanitary 
considerations. — 

This rule has always been observed from time immemorial by the 
rich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities of a tropical 
country like Bengal necessitate the admission of ample air and light 
in each room and accordingly separate houses were built around a court- 
yard. Usually there are more apartments than one in a residence. 
The outer apartment of a man living in the country and possessing 
land invariably contains haystalks and cowsheds. The inner apart- 
ment always possesses a vegetable-yard and a place to husk paddy. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RELIGION. 
I, Evidence of the Great Ethical Virtues tn the Dharma Cult, 


A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal, Buddhism 
had deteriorated into the Dharma cult, which as represented in the 
Sunya Puram, shows some of the essential features of the Mahayana 
creed shrouded in popular superstitions. In fact, in all the verna- 
cular poems and folk-tales composed before the Brahmanic revival, 


1 5st SA AIA, SY FA Aaya | 
eiaifa atata 1S cre foarte ni 
—FfTescta DSSS | 
2 oq ST fecy 4 It 
Gara at) afc STs 
—eaata {54 | 
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stress has been laid on acts, and not on ‘ devotion,’ the character- 
istic of the latter-day Brabmanic School of faith. ‘As you sow, 
so you reap,’ with its corresponding emphasis upon action, was tke 
doctrine that obtained among the Mahayana Buddhists of the day. 
This canon of Work provides no place for the intervention of divine 
mercy, leaving, as it does, every human being to work out h's own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, prior to RBrahmanic revival, 
record glorious examples of moral power, of abstinence and other 
sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to the emotional felicities, 
extolled in the latter-day vernacular works. 


In the folk-lore of Bengal, we come across numerous incidents, 
which serve to glorify human power. Let us, for instance, take 
the story of Malanchamala. Malanchamalaé uncomplainingly suffers 
all sorts of miseries sustained by her faith in the efficacy of her 
own actions. ' 


Loyalty, hospitality, respect for pledges, truthfulness, abstinence 
and charity were the virtues, which in those days, carried favour with 
the people of Bengal, and devotional fervour—the characieristic of 
the Renaissance period—is scarcely noticeable in our earlier literature 
in an explicit form. Lau Sen, Kalu Dom, Ranjavati, Lakshmi, Harihar 
Baity and others are described in the Dharmamangal poems to have 
performed heroie deeds, actuated by the spirit of renunciation and 
inspired by great ethical virtues. Here again, stress has been laid 
upon action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mythological 
fuble. of Lau Sen’s making the sun rise in the West, there is funda- 
mental doctrine of the Buddhist religion, vzz., that notbing is 
impossible for a resolute will to achieve. The following example from 
Manik Ganguli’s Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief. ? 


1 See D. RB. Mazumdar’s ‘ Thékur-m&r Jhuili.’ 
2 aanfe as Se aia aif ah | 
may MTB AeA AIT Shey A 
SUTSTA SAD] Bea Atal He | 
ofescy Cry face aca ATS CFE I 
mtSora fora Cre fra ar | 
— atts satya eae | 
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“We read in the Purénas about the great old sages Valmiki 
Vrigu, Vyasa, Pardsara, Pulastya and others passing through great 
austerities. The sages could not make the sun rise in the West,— 
a miracle, performed by Lau Sen.” 


It was believed that all the powers including that of working 
miracles, attributed to the gods and Brahmins by the later Brahmanic 
school, could be achieved by any and every individual, to whatever 
caste he might belong, if only he passed through certain religious 
austerities the ‘ Tapasy&’ and this was the belief that found expression 
in this legend of the sun rising in the West. 


Harihar Baity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharmamangal 
poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. When he gave 
an evidence, hefore the emperor, about “the sun-rise in the West,” 
of which, he said, he was an eye-witness, he knew it perfectly well 
that he was thereby incurring the displeasure of the minister, who 
would not believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict 
on him any punishment that would please his capricious nature. 
But Harihar would, for no fear on earth, deviate from a path believed 
by him to be the right one. He frankly admitted before the king 
of Gawla that Lau Sen had sacrificed his life to make the sun rise 
in the West, by virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Dharma 
after the former had gone through a severe course of austerities for 
three days, and the sun was actually made to rise in the West, 
though only for twelve ‘dzndax’ (nearly five hours) ' And the price 
he had to pay for his love of truth and supreme fearlessness of 
consequences was indeed a dear one; it cost him his life. The 
villainous minister had him arrested soon after, on a false charge 
of theft and the fatuous king was made to pass on him the sentence 
of death by impalement. ? 


' foafea far ate era aq ye | 
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Illustrations of such moral heroism ean be cited in profusion from 
the literature of this period ; but they are hardly to be found in the 
literature of the Renaissance. The account of Lau Sen’s great 
abstinence and sexual purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of 
this age... 

When Nayani, wife of Siva Barui, approached Lau Sen with 
her overtures of love, he proved too strong for ber tempting 
solicitations. He said, ' ‘“ What shall I do with betels, cool 
sandal-paste and other articles of luxury that you are offering 
me? Iam an ascetic and hence Ido not wish to enter the home 
of a worldly man for shelter. I have been practising austerities, 
from my boyhood in the name of the god ‘ Dharma.’ On this Friday, 
I fast in his name. I shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take my spare meal. A devotee of the god ‘ Dharma,’ that I am, 
I do not care for wordly pleasures. Among us, the Vaisyas, it is 
not the custom to take meat or fish. I have never used oil to 
anoint my body. At night, we, two brothers, do not rest our 
heads beneath the roofs of any house; we eleep under the 
Kadamba-tree.”’ 

Though the worship of Dharma, no doubt, implies a spirit of 
devotion, it is not purely spiritual, in the sense in which the Renais- 
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sance has taken it. The devotion of the followers of the Dharma-cuit 
consists in self-sacrifice, abstinence and other virtues, and not in the 
mere recitation of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, 
inculeated and emphasised by the Brahmanic Revivalists, as possessing 
wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual advancement of the 
people. 

Loyalty, especially that of a soldier, to the cause that he fighte 
for, was considered to be one of the most important virtues,—character- 
istic of this period. 

In the Dharma-mangal poems we find a fairly accurate picture of 
an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to sacrifice his life in the 
service of the king. Although he is not a moral propagandist still he 
will seldom speak an untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for 
he believes, with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 
his duty, his failings would affect the king advereely, When Kalu 
was on the point of sacrificing his life, only to keep the word he had 
pledged to his brother Kamba, he said,! “ You wicked man, you have 
put on the mask of a saint very successfully, You are a contemptible 
creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first impulse was to 
kill you on the spot, but I refrain from doing so, as Iam resolved to 
keep my promise. [f I prove false I shall not be the only suffererer 
for it in the world to come, but my master Lau Sen, too, will, to a 
certain extent, incur the demerit of my transgression. This, indeed, 
is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I failin my duty, 
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the austerities of Lau Sen will be of no avail, and the sun will never 


rise in the west.’’! 


The following has been taken from the account of Kélu’s death, 
given in Ghanarém’s poems. 

“ Kalu tied his wife Lakha tightly (co that she might not obstruct 
him in his self-destruction). He then turned to the east and made a 
promise to his brother Kamba that he would accede to his wishes. It 
was done very solemuly in the name of Dharma, by touching the holy 
water of the Ganges and Tulasi leaf.” * True to his promise, be theu 
offered himself to be beheaded by his brother, inspite of his wife’s 
intercession ; and the relentless brother did not recoil from ois project- 
ed fratricidal task. 

Lakbaé, when ehe saw her husband killed, m her presence, 
inetantly rode an elephant and attacked her husband’s assailant with 
great fury. She hurled a battle-axe against Kamba, which killed: the 
villain at once, and recovered the dead body of her husband with the 


severed head.”® 
This act of the widowed wife of Kalu testifies to the piri of the 


age. 

1 Kamba, the wicked brother, had exterted a promise from Kaln, in a moment 
when the latter was affectionately disposed towards him, to this cffect that be would 
give Kimba whatever he might seek from him. Kémbé&, who was all the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gaud to devise means for killing KAéla, demanded the 
latter’s head in fulfilment of his promise. Kalu. now fully convinced of his brother's 
wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge he had once given, 
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Hospitality was considered to be one of the highest of human 
virtues. The duties of a host were held to be sacred and any violation 
of them was thought to be sacrilegious. 

The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. Even the 
sacrifice of his life was not too dear a price to purchase the satisfaction 
of his guest. In fact, the spirit of the dictum 7€ewqacatefefes was 
over-estimated in this period of our history. The story of Karna’s 
killing his own son, Brishaketu, to win the satisfaction of his Brahman- 
guest may have originated in the very age, which was characterised 
by a distinct and dominant spirit of renunciation and _ self-sacrifice. 
In this fable, the idea of charity and other bospitable virtues has been 
strained too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince Lui- 
chandra of the Buddhistic age bears a striking similarity to this legend. 
Here is an extract from the account of Luichandra’s death :— 

1“ T do not require any other meat” said the Sannyasin, “ save 
that of a human being,” He also said ‘‘ You will be very sorry to hear 
that I want to eat the flesh of your son Luichandra. O Madani, see 
that you do not weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own 
elder son. I will eat the curry, thus prepared, with great relish.” This 
hideous request shocked the parents of the prince ; it stunned them for 
a moment. The King, however, did not shrink back. In a moment 
he made up his mind and took a sharp-edged sword in his band, and 
killed his beloved lad before the image af the god Dharma.” ® 
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Then, again, stories are not wanting in our old literature, in which 
God Himself is described as coming down to the earth in the guise of 
’ g& human being to test the spirit of hospitality among men. The 
excesses in which the imagination of the people delighted to revel, in 
connection with the above virtue, were responsible for the invention of 
these stories, intended evidently to celebrate the triumph of the virtue of 
hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated by exaggerated pictures 
of this virtue that they failed to condemn such a conception as 
monstrous and inbuman. Hence it is, that the story of Daté-Karna 
narrated in various forms, is to be found iv abundance in the pages: of 
old Bengali manuscripts that have been handed down to us. 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds were given a higher 
place than abstract faith. The distribution of rice ' to the poor and 
the excavation of tanks for public use are highly praised in the Daker 
Vachan, but no where in these aphorisms there is a line calling upon 
the house-holder to recite the name of God,—a point seldom forgotten 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 


Il. Theorves of Creation. 


The cosmogonical doctrines of the Dharma cult may be traced to 
a very ancient age—the period of the Vedas. The speculation about 
the origin of the Universe is based on a text of the Rigveda 
running thus :— 

“Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial space nor 
heaven’s bright roof. Above what covered all? Where rested all ? 
Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no difference 
of day and night. That one breathed breathless of life (i. ¢. existed 
bat without exerting or manifesting itself) and there was nothing 
other than it. 

‘In the beginning there was darkness in darkness unfolded. 
All was undistinguishable water. That one that lay in the empty 
space wrapped in nothingness was developed by the powers of heat 
(or penance). 
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“ Desire first arose in it, That was primeval germ in mind, 
which poets reaching with their intellect discovered in their hearts 
to be the bond between Being and not-Being. 

“A ray of hght which stretched across these did it come from 
below or from above ? Then seeds were sown and mighty forces 
arose and nature beneath and power and forces above. 

“Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here? Whence was 
the creation produced ? The Gods were later than its production. 
Who knows whence it sprang ? 

‘ He from whom this creation sprang whether he made it or not; 
the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it or does not.” !—Muir. 

The Sunya Purdn evidently follows the samc theory. 

‘*Tbere was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 
“The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor night. 
“Tbe earth was not, nor water, nor sky. 
‘Phe mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailasa were not.: 
“The creation vas not, nor were there gods, nor men. 
“ Brahma was not, nor was Vishnu, nor the etherial regions. 
‘Heaven and earth were not; all was emptiness. 
“The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. 
‘s Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. 
-“ Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 
‘‘The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself on the 
void.”’ ete. 2 

IIT. Common features in Buddhist and Hindu-Tantrikism and 
tn the Dharma cult. 

Dr. Kern thus refers to the Tantrik element in Buddhism : 3 

“The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides witb the growing influence of Tantrikism 
and sorcery which stand to each other in the relation of theory 
to practice. The development of Tantrikism is a feature that, 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later stages have in common. 
Examples of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 


1 See Rigveda, 10, 129. 


* Dr. Sen's History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp 32-33 and the 
Sunya Puraén by Rémdi Pandit. 


3 See Kern’s Manual, p. 133. 
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Tantriks had adopted are found in the literature of the Dharma 
Cult. The following passage, for example, may be quoted from 
Ghanaram : | : jo 
--“Qh Lord, do please grant me the boon of a son or, else I shall 
give up my life at the stake” said queen Ranjavati. She then 
offered Arghya tv the God Dharma before proceeding to carry out 
her dreadful resolve. And when meditating upon the great God 
she suddenly dropped down on the floor, sustaining injuries all over 
her person and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those wo witnessed the scene were deeply moved and even the’ 
God tn heaven could not remain unaffected by this tragic occurrence.”?. 
Again the story of Prince Lausen’s austerities may be cited as 
another example. Says Harihar Baity,? ‘“ My duty is to announce the- 
sun-rise by a beat of drums in the southern gate on the bank of the 
Hakanda. I saw thesun rising inthe west. The miracle performed 
by prince Lausen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with his 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
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Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis (priestesses) 
also sacrificed their lives to please the god Dharma.” 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tantriks were quite a 
peculiar feature, in this age (from the 8th to 12th century). In 
‘Maénikchandra Réjaér Gan’ we find Maynamati' described as 
remaining in fire for seven days and nights and yet coming out 
unscathed in the end. Even her garments were not burnt. Kritti- 
vasa and KAsidas, in their earlier rezensions of the epics, introduced 
these elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could not 
possibly exclude them from their version, though they were themselves 
poets of the Renaissance period. Io the Bengali Mahabharat we 
find Sudbanwa described to have remained in burning oil for days and 
nights without being burnt. In the Bengali Raim&yana, again, we 
find Ravana cutting off, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. 

The sorceries, played by Mahiravan are well-known. Hanumana 
becomes a fly and whispers his message to the goddess. These 
do not certainly form a part of the original epic of Valmiki. These 
Tantrik elements are the distinguishing features of the pre- 
Renaissance literature. 

When Tantrikism took a deep root in the country it was believed 
that man was superior to gods, which was, however, quite a contrary 
belief current in the Pauranic period. The idea of salvation through 
individual efforts was so much emphasised in Tantrikism that a 
man’s power was considered almost unlimited, provided he could 
pass through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. In 
Nathism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana Buddhists, 
we find gods trembling before men and hastening to execute their 
commands. Even a woman like Mayna&mati compelled the gods 
to obey her. ‘ Maynamati filliped her fingers (producing a sound 
tudu, tudu) and all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanath 
who could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Rath. The sage Narada came riding his 
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celebrated “ Dheki” (wooden rice-husker) followed by the god Siva, 
who came on his favourite bull. The brothers Ram and 
Lakshman reached there with their bows and arrows and the five 
Pandavas followed them. Many other sages, also came down to 
the spot.’”! 

Even death, the dread of all living beings, is said to have been 
conquered by the Tantriks ; thus we find Maynaémati defying death 
on the strength of her mystic knowledge, the ‘ Maha-Jnana,’ 

Yama, the god of death, fled from his own court at the mere 
sight of queen Mayné The disgrace which the Goda- 
Yama, a messenger, of the king of death is described to have 
been subjected to by Maynamati is a wild feat of imagination. 
showing that according to the Dharma cult, one could make one’s 
personality dreaded even by the most dreaded of gods. In the 
course of her persuit of God&-Yama, the transfiguration (which both 
of them underwent) was the result of acquisition of that power 
which is ascribed to Tantrikism. In the European Folk-literature 
too, we meet with similar stories.? 

*‘God&-Yama became bewildered at this, and changed himself 
into acarp. The cueen transformed herself into a water-fowl and 
began to beat the carp with her wings. (Goda-Yama, thereupon, 
changed himself into a shrimp, and the queen became a gander and 
searched out the shrimp from under the water. (Goda-Yama next 
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flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, but the queen changed 
‘herself into a hawk and pursued the dove.”! 

' “The pursuit is continued for a long time till Godé-Yame 
metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and sat, in an assembly 
of holy mendicants of that order. The queen changing herself 
into a fly, took her seat on the head of the saint. Here Goda-Yama 
is caught by Maynamati and becomes her captive.” 

The Sadhu Gorakshanath, conquered death and could make the im- 
possible happen at his will. When Maynamati being forced to ascend 
her husband’s funeral pyre, prayed to Gorakshanath for her rescue 
the latter at once appeared before her and blessed her in the following 
terms, ‘Go, Mayn&é, home. You will not be burnt by fire—you 
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will rather feel as cold as in the depth of winter, when you sit 
on the burning pyre.”! 

When R&ja Govinda Chandra objected to taking a sweeper for 
his guru, his mother Mayn&mati reproached him thus,? “The Hadi 
(Hadi Siddh&) does not belong to this country, he comes from East 
Bengal. He has made the sun and the moon his ‘ Kundalas’ or 
ear-rings. Indra, the King of gods, waves the ‘Chamar’ at his 
bidding. The Hadi cooks his meal in the disc of the moon and 


serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the earth (the 
second incarnation of the god Vishnu). Lakshmi herself cooks meal 
for him. The five nympbs of Indra’s heaven play at chess with 
him and the serpent girl of the nether regions is ready with st/ims 
of tobacco when he desires a smoke. The goddess Subachani prepares 
betels for him and Meghna& Kumar, the son of Yama, fans him. He 
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crosses big rivers with sandals on, and if he ever meets the lord 
of death, he keeps beating him for hours together when he, the 
terror of the world, learns how to cry helplessly like a child.” 

The most degenerated forms of Tantrikism once held the society 
in ite grip as will be evident from the description of R&ji Govinda- 
chandra’s boiling his own mother in an oil-vat to test her super- 
natural powers. Raji Govindachandra had a very big fire-place 
constructed and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was placed 
on it by Khetu. The vat contained oil weighing eighty maunds. 
Teak wood was used as fuel and the froths that bubbled up on the 
surface of the oil were repeatedly removed. Thus for seven days and 
nights the oil was kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no 
more froths could be seen.' 

Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her son. 
These miracles and sorceries form the very back-bone of popular 
Tantrikism which is characterised by extravagant fancy and not 
less by the most monostrous atrocities. 

The Paurfinik god Siva held a unique position in Tantrikism. 
He was revered by the Tantrik Buddhists and the Hindus alike and 
figured in the latter day Buddhism of Bengal as a diety next only 
to Buddha in importance. But the Na&tha cult which assimilated 
some of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to Siva. 
In Goraksha Vijaya examples are not rare to prove this. Still, 
however, the great god trembles in fear at the mention of Maynd&mati 
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on account of the ‘ Makda-jnina ’ acquired by her by means of tantrik 

- practices. Heis described as baving said to the subjecte of King 
Manikechandra, ‘‘Do not divulge my name to Maynamati, for if 
you do so, she will destroy my Kailasa.’’! 

It seems that Tautrikism was so much prevalent in sided that 
however much abstruse the cult may have now become it was more 
or less understood even by the illiterate country-folk in the 9th 
and 10th centuries. All the works, dealing with that epoch, are 
full of references to this cult. The conversation of Siddh& Goraksha- 
naéth with his Guru Minanath, as found in Goraksha-vijaya, illustrates 
this point. The language of the passage is simple but the mystic 
import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men unacquainted 
with the rudiments of the Yoga practices. I give below an extract.? 

The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus classified by 
Hemchandra who lived in the 14th century and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Ramayana. Réavana is said to have acquired miracul- 
ous powers by Tantrik tapasya. 
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LIV. The growth of the Bhakts element. — 


The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent revival: 
of Hinduism brought about a marked change in the life of our 
society. Gradually the devotional element began to predominate 
over the Karmavdda or the principle of action. Devotion or ‘ Bhakti’ 
which is the essential characteristic of the Reusissance period had 
gradually began to find favour with the Mahayana school ! during 
‘the declining days of Buddhism. 


Examples of devotional element in the Pauranik Renaissance 
period are not rare. Thus in the Vaisnava literature we finda 
canon to the effect that a man can hardly commit sins, however 
great, during his whole life which cannot be expiated by reciting 
the name of God only once. The mere recitation of the name of 
God was considered equivalent to any sort of ‘Yoga’ or ‘tapasya’ 
in this Kaliyuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva-cult, the 
element of devotion was a recognised feature. 


There are lines in the Sunya Puraén by Raémai Pandit in which 
the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take recourse to agriculture 
to earn His livelihood. In these lines the devotee appears to be so 
much influenced by an exuberance of devotion that he forgets his 
own self and feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his 
Lord in which he imagines him to be. 


In this devotional age men believed too much in the efficacy 
of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was however, an exception 
to this. The Brahmans claimed equality with the gods, nay, some- 
times a superior status. He was called “ Bhudeb” or the god 
on earth for the extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the 
following in Kacidas bearing upon the subject :—“ It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus—it is he, whose 
anger effaced the progeny of King Sagara, it is he, whose anger 
stigmatised the god moon, it is he whose ire made the sea-water 
saline, it is he whose wrath made the fire omnivorous, it is he 
whose anger made the body of god Indra spotted.” All other castes 
trembled before the gods and the Brahmans. In one or two instances 


1 As for instance the Dohas of Kanupdéda. See Sastri’s ‘‘ Bouddha-gén O Doha 
pp. 123-132. See also its introduction, specially pp. 6-8. 
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such as the cases of Durbas& and Bhrigu, the Brahmans even dared 
declare themselves superior to the gods. Durbasa cursed Indra 
for which he lost his sovereignty over heaven for sometime and 
the save Bhrigu is said to have kicked the God Vishnu on the 
breast. But these instances are rare. In the Pauranik period people 
did not learn to rely on their own strength but to depend, for 
everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This spirit of 
absolutely slavish and soul-killing dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, the 
mentality of the people belonging to the earlier period, when stress 
was laid on self-culture and development of ethical virtues was quite 
different. The conception of such characters as the merchant Chand, 
Lau Sen, and others in the earlier period bears testimony to the 
stamina of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 
the Pre-renaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. Lakha 
had to be tied down by her husband Kélu lest she should prevent 
him from carrying out his resolve of self-destruction. But 
in the Jatter age these characters as recast by the Brahmans 
in conformity with the pervading spirit of the Renaissance, 
suffered the loss of their moral grandeur to a great extent. 
A heroic character, such as Sita, whom Valmiki invests with 
queen-like grandeur sinks to the level of common woman at the 
hands of Krittivaea and the poets of his school. When Rama 
unjustly suspects her, she cries like a helpless weakling and scarcely 
shews that majestic unconcern which we find in Véalmiki's 
original. 


The male characters underwent even a greater transformation. 
In the place of Hadisiddba or Gorakshanath whose powers were 
even felt by the gods, we see Ramchandra himself, an incarnation 
of Vishnu praying to the goddess Durga like a helpless child in 
his contests with Ravana, To a devotee divine help was never 
refused in times of need. 


Thus we find in the Chandikévya :— 


‘‘ Chandi descended from her place in heaven into the prison of 
Kalketu. When the goddess saw the hero in chains, she became 
quite ashamed of herself. When Kalketu saw the goddess before 
him, he made a reverential bow with tearful eyes. Then Chandi 
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removed the heavy stone from the hero’s breast’ and also broke 
the shackles which bound him.’’! 

In another instance the same goddess vouchsafed a boon to the 
merchant Chandradhar of the Manasimangal poems and “ instantly 
the shackles gave way and the merchant was saved.” 

In the eases of other gods and goddesses we find similar instances 
of kindly intervention in favour of devoted votaries. 

As the ideas of the Pauranik age took root in the minds of the 
people, they became quite helpless in every matter and looked to 
supernatural agency for relief on every occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon popular mind, 
and self-dependence and manly energy became wellnigh extint. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed to 
resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue and the evils 
of Tantrikism gradually passed away. The lives of people became 
more and more regulated by rules of abstinence and other passive 
virtues. The flowering point of the Renaissance culture was reached 
in the extraordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Brahmanic revival bad no place for the 
culture of faith, but the influence of Islam was clearly perceptible 
in the Renaissance cults in the form of a belief in a personal and 
anthromorphic God. In the place of impersonal nature of worship 
leading men to identify themselves with God (CAREX), the 
Renaissance cults distinctly laid a stress on faith in personal gods. 
In however crude a form, this faith was recognised, the followers 
of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and guard their devotees, 
driving their enemies away and protecting them from all danger 
with almost the same ardour with which the followers of Islam 
believed in the intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts 
with the Kafers. 


( To be continued. ) 


! See Kavikankan’s Chandikavya p. 105. 
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